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maritime  architecture  that  now  float  on  iL<> 
bosom  present  conclusive  evidence  that,  in  per¬ 
fection  of  construction,  in  comfort,  speed  and 
safety,  the  North  River  boats  still  hold  the  su¬ 
premacy.  The  case,  luxury  and  security  en¬ 
joyed  on  these  floating  palaces,  are  not  only 
the  astonishment,  but  the  just  subjects  of 
eulogy  from  all  our  trans-Atlantic  visitors.  An 
illustrated  description  of  a  couple  of  our  first- 
class  inland  steamers,  or 


steamboats,”  as  they 
are  usually  designated,  is  the  intention  of  this 
paper  ;  preliminary  to  which,  it  will  be  w’ell  to 
glance  backward  on  the  pages  of  history,  and 
briefly  trace  the  discovery  of  the  power  of 
steam,  the  means  of  its  introduction  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  with  allusion  to  those  individuals 
to  whom  mankind  are  mostly  indebted  for  the 
benefits  enjoyed  through  its  agency. 

The  power  of  steam  was  not  entirely  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  but  before  the  era  rendered 
memorable  by  the  discoveries  of  James  Watt, 
the  steam  engine,  which  has  since  become  the 
I  object  of  such  universal  interest,  was  a  machine 
of  extremely  limited  power,  inferior  in  impor- 
and  the  many  superior  specimens  of  I  tance  and  usefulness  to  most  other  mechanical 
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aguuts  used  us  prime  movers.  Hero  ol"  Alex¬ 
andria.  who  lived  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years  before  Christ,  has  left  us  the  description 
of  a  machine,  in  which  a  continued  rotary  mo¬ 
tion  was  imparted  to  an  axis  by  a  blast  of  steam 
issuing  from  lateral  orifices  in  arms  placed  at 
right  angles  with  it.  Other  writers  of  remote 
antiquity  make  mention  of  various  experiments, 
alt  of  which  confirm  the  fact  that,  in  a  measure, 
some  of  the  qualities  of  steam  were  anderstood. 
About  the  Iwginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  French  engineer,  De  Cans,  invented  a 
maehine  by  whieh  a  column  of  water  might  be 
raised  by  the  pressure  of  steam  confined  in  the 
vessel  above  the  water  to  be  elevated  ;  and  in 
1G29  Branca,  an  Italian  I'liilosophcr,  contrived 
a  plan  of  working  several  mills  by  a  blast  of 
steam  against  the  vanes.  From  the  descriptions, 
however,  which  have  been  left  us  of  these  con¬ 
trivances,  it  docs  not  appear  that  their  projec¬ 
tors  were  acquainted  with  those  physical  prop¬ 
erties  of  elasticity  and  condensation  on  which 
the  power  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical  agent,  de¬ 
pends.  In  1663  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Wor¬ 
cester  described,  in  his  Century  of  Inventions,  an 
apparatus  for  raising  water  by  the  expansive 
force  of  steam  alone.  The  next  name  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  progressive  history  of  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  steam  engine  is  that  of  Denis 
Papin,  a  native  of  France,  who.  being  banished 
from  his  country,  was  established  Professor  of 
Matlicmatics  at  the  University  of  Marburgh  by 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  first  conceived 
the  important  idea  of  obtaining  a  moving  power 
by  means  of  a  piston  working  in  a  cylinder. 
(1688,)  and  subsequently  (1690)  that  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  vacuum  in  the  cylinder  by  the  sudden 
condensation  of  steam  by  cold.  In  accordance 
with  these  ideas  he  constructed  a  model,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  small  cylinder,  in  which  was  in¬ 
serted  a  solid  piston,  and  beneath  this  a  small 
quantity  of  water ;  and  applying  heat  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  steam  was  generated, 
the  elastic  force  of  which  rais<‘d  the  piston. 
The  cylinder  was  then  cooled  by  removing  the 
fire,  when  the  steam  condensed  and  became 
again  converted  into  water,  thus  creating  a 
vacuum  in  ths  cylinder,  into  which  the  piston 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  atmo.«phoric  air. 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  I’apin  car¬ 
ried  this  or  any  other  machine  into  practical 
use  before  machines  worked  by  them  had  been 
constructed  elsewhere.  Yet,  as  the  inventor  of 
the  tafdy  valve,  (without  which  the  steam  engine 
could  not  exist,)  his  name  will  ever  be  remem¬ 
bered.  He  has  also  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
person  who  suggested  steam  os  a  motive  power 


lor  boats.  Captain  Savery,  an  Euglishuiau.  Las 
the  honor  of  constructing  the  first  actual  work¬ 
ing  steam  engine,  for  which  he  received  a  pat¬ 
ent  in  1698.  It  was.  however,  a  crude  and 
impracticable  affair,  owing  to  the  (1.iiig>r  of 
explosion  from  the  high  pressure  of  the  steam 
that  was  used,  and  from  the  enormous  w  aste  of 
heat  by  unnecessary  condensation.  Ser  eral  in¬ 
genious  men  now  turiii  d  their  attention  to  thj 
improvement  of  the  steam  engine,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  fuel,  w  hich  was 
found  to  be  so  immense  as  to  preclude-  its  use, 
except  under  very  favorable  circumstances.  In 
1705,  Tlionms  Newcomen,  a  blacksmith  or  iron¬ 
monger,  and  John  Cawley,  a  plumber  and 
gl.azicr.  patented  their  atmospheric  engine,  in 
w  hich  condensation  was  ellcctcd  by  tiie  effusion 
of  cold  water  upon  the  external  surface  of  the 
cylinder,  which  was  introduced  into  a  hollow 
surrounding  casing.  Having  accidentally  ob¬ 
served  that  an  engine  worked  several  strokes 
with  unusual  rapidity  without  the  supply  of 
condensing  water,  Newcomen  found,  on  exam¬ 
ining  the  piston,  a  hole  in  it,  through  which  the 
water,  poured  on  to  keep  it  air-tight,  issued  in 
tlie  form  of  a  little  jet,  and  instantly  condensed 
the  steam  under  it.  This  led  him*  to  abandon 
the  casing  and  to  introduce  a  pipe,  fumislied 
with  a  cock,  into  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,by 
which  the  water  was  supplied  from  a  reservoir. 
Newcomen’s  engine  required  the  constant  at¬ 
tendance  of  some  person  to  open  and  shut  the 
regulating  and  condensing  valves,  a  duty  that 
was  usually  intrusted  to  boys,  called  cock-boys. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  these  boys,  named  Hum¬ 
phrey  Potter,  wishing  to  join  his  comrades  at 
play,  without  exposing  himself  to  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  suspending  the  performances  of  the 
engine,  contrived,  by  attaching  strings  of  proper 
length  to  the  levers  which  govcrn*'d  the  two 
cocks,  to  connect  them  with  the  beam,  so  that 
it  would  oi)en  and  close  the  cocks  as  it  moved 
up  and  dow  n  with  the  most  perfect  regularity. 
By  this  simple  contrivance  the  steam  engine, 
for  the  first  time,  became  a  perfect  machine. 

It  was  in  repairing  a  working  model  of  a 
steam  engine  on  Newcomen’s  principle,  for  the 
lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
at  the  L*niverslty  of  Glasgow,  that  James  IVatt 
directed  his  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  those 
inventions  and  beautiful  contrivances  by  which 
he  gave  to  senseless  matter  an  almost  in.stinct- 
ive  power  of  self-adjustment,  with  mo»  pre¬ 
cision  of  action  than  belongs  to  any  animated  • 
being,  and  which  has  rendered  his  name  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Uic  civilized  world.  At  the 
time  of  which  we  speak.  Newcomen’s  engine 
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was  of  its  last  atid  most  approved  construction. 
Still,  however,  it  contained  but  the  mere  rudi¬ 
ments,  the  undeveloped  germs  of  that  wonder¬ 
ful  and  more  perfect  triumph  of  genius  and 
mechanical  skill — the  steam  engine  of  Watt. 
We  had  intended  to  give  a  detailed  aceount  of 
several  of  the  successive  improvements  of  Watt 
in  perfcHsting  his  engine,  but  are  obliged  to  con¬ 
fine  our  article  to  a  limited  space,  and  must 
therefore  omit  them. 


JAXES  WATT. 


James  Watt  was  born  at  Greenock,  in  Ren¬ 
frewshire,  Scotland,  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1736.  He  was  the  descendant  of  a  family  the 
members  of  which,  for  several  generations,  had 
exhibited  no  small  degree  of  ability.  Ilis  early 
rudiments  of  education  were  received  in  his 
native  town ;  having,  in  bis  youth,  manifested  a 
partiality  for  the  practical  part  of  mechanics, 
he  went,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  to  London  to 
obtain  instruction  as  a  mathematiual  instru¬ 
ment  maker,  but  remained  there  little  more 
than  a  year,  being  compelled  to  return  home 
on  account  of  ill  health.  When  be  reached  his 
majority  he  was  appointed  instrument  maker  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  Ilis  ability  in  bis 
profession  is  thus  complimented  by  M.  Arago  : 
“  There  are  still  in  existence  some  small  instru¬ 
ments  which  were  at  this  time  made  entirely  by 
Watt’s  own  hand,  and  they  are  of  very  exquisite 
workmanship.  I  may  add  that  his  son  has 
lately  shown  me  some  of  his  first  designs,  and 
that  tfiey  are  truly  remarkable  for  the  delicacy 
and  precision  of  the  drawing.  It  was  not  with¬ 
out  reason  that  Watt  used  to  speak  with  com¬ 
placency  of  his  manual  dexterity.”  This  was  a 


gift  that  seemed  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
In  1703  he  left  the  University  and  removed  into 
town,  intending  to  practice  os  a  civil  engineer ; 
but  Professor  Anderson’s  model  of  Newcomen’s 
engine  begot  a  germ  in  Watt’s  mind,  its  matu¬ 
rity  bad  already  commenced,  and  it  finally 
propagated  those  ideas  respecting  the  use  of 
steam  power  which  have  led  to  such  gigantic 
consequences.  His  first  patent  is  dated  June  5, 
1769,  which  Parliament,  in  1775,  extended  for 
twenty-five  years,  in  consideration  of  the  na¬ 
tional  importance  of  the  inventions  and  the 
difficulties  and  expense  of  introducing  them  to 
public  notice.  In  1774  Watt  removed  from 
Glasgow  to  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham,  where 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Bolton, 
in  which  connection  he  carried  on  his  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  steam  engine,  which  were  not  the 
only  valuable  inventions  that  resuited  from  his 
ingenious  and  industrious  brain.  He  died  at 
his  house  at  Heathfield,  in  the  County  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1819,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  eighty-four,  after  having  realized 
an  ample  fortune  and  most  distinguished  civic 
honors,  the  well-earned  reward  of  his  industry 
and  ability. 

Next  to  its  connection  with  the  printing  press, 
the  application  of  steam  to  locomotion  is  among 
its  most  valuable  benefits  to  our  race,  and  must 
be  considered  one  of  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  the  present  age.  The  first  of  these  latter 
adaptations  was  in  its  introduction  to  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  boats.  The  use  of  the  paddle  and  the 
oar  reach  back  beyond  trodiCion ;  they  are 
found  with  the  most  barbarous  and  untutored 
savage,  the  lowest  type  of  the  human  family, 
and  the  perfection  they  obtained  even  there,, 
shows  their  great  importance  in  the  economy 
of  man.  The  steps  were  gradual,  but  sure,  from 
the  hollow  log,  propelled  by  a  rude  paddle,  up 
to  the  rowing  vessels  of  the  time  of  the  Pheene- 
cians,  who  far  surpassed  all  other  nations  of 
antiquity  in  navigation,  adventuring  far  out  to- 
sea,  and  planting  colonies  at  distant  pioints, 
subsequently  to  be  rivalled  by  Greece  and, 
Rome.  Succeeding  the  oar,  the  paddle-wheel, 
seems  to  have  been  the  next  step — of  course  the 
power  being  manual  or  animal ;  and  next  sails, 
which  held  the  sway  for  centuries,  and  even  at 
the  present  time  arc  second  only  to  steam  itself, 
in  value. 

To  Robert  Fulton  belongs  the  imperishable' 
honor  of  the  invention  and  construction  of  the 
first  successful  steamboat  We  have  no  wish 
nor  intention  to  detract  a  single  iota  from  the 
merits  of  the  many  master  min^  that,  for 
nearly  a  whole  century,  were  diieeted  to  the 
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accomplishment  of  the  grand  climax  that  was 
llnally  achieved  by  Fulton.  To  our  country¬ 
men,  Evans,  Fitch,  Rumsey,  Stevens,  Ellsworth 
and  Livingston,  to  Hull,  Miller,  Symington, 
and  many  others  on  the  Ea.stern  Continent, 
much  credit  is  due ;  but,  brilliant  and  above 
all  on  the  roll  of  fame,  stands  the  immortal 
name  of  Fulton,  for  his  is  encircled  with  the 
laurel  of  success. 

Rumsey  and  Fitch  were  cotemporaneons  in 
their  researches.  Both  attempted  to  construct 
steamboats  as  early  as  1783,  and  models  of  both 
of  their  contrivances  were  exhibited  in  1784  to 
General  Washington.  Fitch’s  apparatus  was  a 
system  of  paddles ;  Rumsey  at  first  used  a  pump, 
which  drew  the  water  in  at  the  bow  and  forced 
it  out  through  the  stern  of  the  boat.  He  after¬ 
ward  empioyed  poles,  set  in  motion  by  cranks 
on  the  axis  of  the  fly-wheel  of  his  engine,  which 
was  intended  to  be  pressed  against  the  bottom 
of  the  river.  About  the  date  of  these  experi¬ 
ments,  Fitch  sent  drawings  of  his  apparatus  to 
Watt  and  Bolton,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
an  English  patent ;  and  in  1789  Rumsey  visited 
England  upon  the  same  errand.  The  former 
was  not  successful  in  obtaining  patronage ;  but 
the  latter,  by  the  aid  of  some  enterprising  indi¬ 
vidual,  procured  the  means  to  build  a  vessel  on 
the  Thames,  which,  however,  was  not  set  in 
motion  until  after  his  death,  in  1793.  Fitch’s 
boat  \ns  propelled  through  the  water  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  per  hour,  but  that  of  Rumsey 
proved  unsuccessful.  John  Stevens,  of  Hobo¬ 
ken,  commenced  his  experiments  on  steam  navi¬ 
gation  in  1791.  He  invented  the  first  tubular 


boiler.  His  first  attempts  were  made  with  a 
rotary  engine ;  for  which,  however,  he  speedily 
substituted  one  of  Watt’s.  With  various  forms 
of  vessels,  and  different  modifications  of  pro¬ 
pelling  apparatus,  he  impelled  boats  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  six  miles  per  hour.  In  the  year 
1797  Chancellor  Livingston  built  a  steamboat 
on  the  Hudson  River.  In  the  full  confidence  of 
success,  he  applied  to  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  for  an  exclusive  privilege,  which  was 
granted  on  condition  that  he  should,  within  a 
year,  produce  a  vessel  impelled  by  steam  at  the 
rate  of  three  miles  per  hour.  This  he  w  as  un¬ 
able  to  effect,  and  the  project  was  dropped  for 
the  time.  In  the  year  1800,  however,  Livings¬ 
ton  and  Stevens  united  their  eflforts,  in  which 
they  were  aided  by  Nicholas  Roosevelt.  Their 
apparatus  w’as  a  i^stem  of  paddles  resembling 
a  horizontal  chain-pump,  and  set  in  motion  by 
an  engine  of  Watt’s  construction.  The  joint 
proceedings  of  these  persons  were  interrupted 
by  the  appointment  of  Chancellor  Livingston 
to  represent  the  American  Government  in 
France,  but  neither  he  nor  Mr.  Stevens  were 
yet  discouraged.;  the  latter  continued  to  pursue 
his  experiments  at  Hoboken,  while  the  former 
carried  to  Europe  high-raised  expectations  of 
success.  ' 

Fulton,  having  occupied  himself  at  Paris, 
alongwith  Livingston,  in  the  investigation  of 
the  capabilit’es  of  different  apparatus  for  pro¬ 
pulsion,  was  finally  led  to  the  conviction  that, 
of  all  methods  proposed,  the  paddle-wheels  pos¬ 
sessed  the  greatest  advantages.  He  next 
planned  a  mode  of  attaching  wheels  to  the  en- 
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gtac  of  Watt,  ingenious  in  itself,  but  complica¬ 
ted,  and  which  he  afterward  simplifled  extremely. 
Up  to  this  time  the  relation  of  the  force  of  the 
engine  to  the  velocity  of  the  wheels,  the  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  water  to  the  motion  of  the  vessel, 
had  never  been  made  a  matter  of  preliminary 
calculation.  Aware,  however,  that  upon  a 
proper  combination  of  these  elements  all  posi¬ 
tive  hopes  of  success  must  depend,  he  obtained 
access  to  the  recorded  experiments  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and,  limiting  his  proposed  speed 
to  four  miles  per  hour,  planned  his  machinery 
and  boats  accordingly.  The  vessel  was  then 
constructed  at  Paris,  and  being  launched  on  the 
Seine,  perforined  its  task  in  exact  conformity  to 
his  anticipations.  From  the  success  of  this  ex¬ 
periment,  which  was  performed  in  1803,  it  was 
resolved  to  take  immediate  measures  to  have  a 
boat  of  large  si^e  constructed  in  the  United 
States ;  but  as,  at  that  time,  the  workshops  of 
this  country  were  incapable  of  furnishing  a 
steam  engine,  it  became  necessary  to  order  one 
of  Watt  and  Bolton  ;  after  which  Fulton  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  England  to  superintend  its  construc¬ 
tion.  In  the  meantime  Livingston  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  fortunate  to  obtain  a  renewal  of  the 
exclusive  grant  from  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  having  dissolved  his  connection  with  Ste¬ 
vens,  now  joined  Fulton,  as  by  this  time  the 
strife  for  supremacy  was  already  getting  quite 
animated. 

In  the  Spring  of  1807,  having  returned  to 
this  country,  Fulton  commenced  the  coustruc- 
tiou  of  his  boat ;  she  was  launched  from  the 
yard  of  Charles  Brown,  on  the  East  River  side 
of  this  city,  in  July  of  that  year.  The  engine 
from  England  having  been  placed  on  board. 
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she  made  her  trial  trip  in  Augpist,  during  which 
she  was  moved  from  her  birth-place  to  the 
Jersey  shore.  The  surprise  and  admiration 
expressed  by  all  who  witnessed  this  first  happy 
result  is  almost  indescribable ;  the  minds  of 
the  most  incredulous  were  changed  in  a  few 
moments ;  before  the  boat  had  made  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  greatest  unbe¬ 
liever  must  have  been  converted.  The  person 
who,  while  he  looked  at  the  expensive  machine, 
thanked  his  stars  that  he  had  more  wisdom  than 
to  waste  his  money  on  such  idle  schemes, 
changed  the  expression  of  his  features  as  the 
boat  moved  from  the  wharf  and  gained  her 
speed  ;  his  complacent  smile  gradually  stifiTcned 
into  an  expression  of  wonder.  The  jeers  of  the 
ignorant,  who  had  neither  sense  nor  feeling 
enough  to  suppress  their  contemptuous  ridicule 
and  rude  jokes,  were  silenced  foe  a  moment  by 
a  vulgar  astonishment,  which  deprived  them  of 
the  power  of  utterance,  till  the  triumph  of 
genius  extorted  from  the  incredulous  multitude 
which  crowded  the  shores  shouts  and  acclama¬ 
tions  of  congratulation  and  applause.  This 
boat,  which  was  in  honor  of  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston,  named  after  his  country  seat,  “  the  Cler¬ 
mont,”  soon  after  started  from  near  the  old 
State  Prison  Dock,  at  the  foot  of  Amos  street,  ■ — 
New  York,  for  Albany.  On  the  first  voyage 
she  arrived  at  her  destination  without  accident 
of  any  kind.  The  astonishment  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  excited  by 
her  appearance,  many  of  whom  had  never 
heard  of  a  steam  engine,  much  less  a  steam¬ 
boat,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  quaint  and 
interesting  sketches  of  both  pen  and  pencil, 
some  of  which  were  most  ridiculous,  while 
others  were  of  that  character  which  nothing 
but  an  object  of  real  grandeur  could  have  ex¬ 
cited.  She  was  described  by  some,  who  had  in¬ 
distinctly  seen  her  passing  in  the  night,  as  a 
iiviug  monster  moving  on  the  waters,  defying 
the  winds  and  tide,  and  breathing  flames  and 
smoke.  She  had  the  most  terrific  appearance 
to  other  vessels  which  were  navigating  the 
river  at  this  time.  The  fuel  used,  the  same  a.s 
in  all  steamboats  for  years  after,  was  dry  pine 
wood,  which  sends  forth  a  volume  of  ignited 
vapor  several  feet  above  the  top  of  the  smoke 
pipe ;  and  whenever  the  fire  is  stirred,  a  galaxy 
of  sparks  fly  ofiT,  which  at  night  presented  a 
beautiful  and  effective  appearance.  This  un¬ 
common  light  first  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
crews  of  other  vessels,  who,  although  the  wind 
and  tide  were  adverse,  were  astonished  to  find 
that  the  object  producing  it  was  rapidly  ap¬ 
proaching  them,  and  when  it  came  so  near  that 
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the  noise  of  ^e  machinery  and  paddle-wheels 
could  be  heard,  it  is  said  the  crews,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  shrunk  between  their  decks  from  the 
startling  sight ;  some  escaped  to  the  shore  by 
the  aid  of  their  small  boats,  while  others  pros¬ 
trated  themselves,  and  besoughi  Providence  to 
protect  them  from  the  horrible  monster  which 
was  marching  on  the  tide  and  lighting  its  path 
by  the  fire  which  it  vomited.  It  is  said  that 
one  individual,  when  he  first  saw  the  Clermont 
on  her  passage,  and  as  she  was  passing  the  now 
city  of  Hudson,  w'ent  home  and  told  his  wife 
tiiat  he  had  “  seen  the  devil  going  to  Albany 
in  a  saw-mill !” 

Undoubtedly  the  Clermont’s  first  trip  to 
Albany  was  an  experimental  one,  as  it  was  the 
intention  of  Messrs.  Fulton  and  Livingston  to 
eventually  employ  her  on  the  Mississippi  River, 
it  being  surmised  that  the  patronage  procura¬ 
ble  on  the  Hudson  would  be  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  insure  a  paying  speculation.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  this  first  trip  was,  at  the  time,  thus  de¬ 
tailed  by  Mr.  Fulton : 

“  To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Citizen  : 

Sir  :  I  arrived  this  afternoon  at  4  o’clock  in  the  steam- 
boat  from  Albany.  As  the  success  of  my  experiment 
gives  me  great  hopes  that  such  boats  may  bo  rendered  of 
great  importance  to  my  country,  to  prevent  erroneous 
<^nions,  and  give  some  satisfiaetion  to  the  friends  of  use¬ 
ful  improvements,  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  publish 
the  following  statement  of  tacts  : 

**  I  left  New  York  on  Monday  at  1  o’clock  and  arrived 
at  Clermont,  the  seat  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  at  1 
o’clock  on  Tuesday ;  time,  twenty-four  hours  ;  distance, 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles.  On  Wednesday  I  departed 
from  the  Chancellor’s  at  nine  in  the  morning,  and  arrived 
at  Albany  at  five  in  the  afternoon  ;  distance,  forty  miles  ; 
time,  eight  hours.  The  run  is  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  in  thirty-two  hours— equal  to  near  five  miles  an 
hour. 

**  On  Thursday,  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  left  Alba¬ 
ny,  and  arrived  at  the  Chancellor’s  at  six  in  the  evening. 
I  started  from  thence  at  seven,  and  arrived  in  New  York 


at  four  in  the  afternoon  ;  time,  thirty  hours  ;  space  ran 
through,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles — equal  to  five  miles 
an  hour.  Throughout  my  whole  way,  both  going  and  re¬ 
turning,  the  wind  was  ahead  ;  no  advantage  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  my  sails  ;  the  whole  has,  therefore,  been  per¬ 
formed  by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine. 

1  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“ROBERT  FULTON.” 

In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Mr.  Barlow,  he  says : 

“  My  steamboat  voyage  to  Albany  and  back  has  turned 
out  ratlier  more  favorably  than  I  had  calculateil.  The 
distance  from  New  York  to  Albany  is  one  huudreil  and 
fifty  miles.  I  ran  it  up  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  down  in 
thirty.  I  had  a  breeze  against  mo  the  whole  way,  both 
going  and  coining,  and  the  voyage  has  been  performed 
wholly  by  the  power  of  the  steam  engine.  1  overtook 
many  sloops  and  schooners  boating  to  windward,  and 
parted  with  them  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor.  The 
power  of  propelling  boats  by  steam  is  now  fully  proven. 
The  morning  I  left  New  York  there  were  not,  perhaps, 
tliirty  persons  in  tlie  city  who  believed  that  the  boat 
would  ever  move  one  mile  per  hour,  or  be  of  the  least 
utility  ;  and  while  we  were  putting  off  from  the  wharf, 
which  was  crowded  with  spectators,  I  heard  a  number  of 
8.arcastic  remarks.  This  is  the  way  in  which  ignorant  men 
compliment  what  they  call  philosophers  and  projectors. 
Having  employed  much  time,  money  and  zeal  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  work,  it  gi\*cs  me.  os  it  will  you,  great  pleasure 
to  see  it  fully  answer  my  expectations.  It  will  give  a 
cheap  and  quick  conveyance  to  the  merchandi.so  on  the 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  other  great  rivers  which  are 
now  laying  open  their  treasures  to  the  enterprise  of  our 
countrymen ;  and,  although  the  prospect  of  personal 
emolument  has  been  some  inducement  to  me,  yet  I  feel 
infinitely  more  pleasure  in  reflecting  on  the  immense  ad¬ 
vantages  that  my  country  will  derive  from  the  invention.” 

It  must  have  been  on  the  return  trial  trip 
that  the  first  incident  related  in  the  following, 
by  a  correspondent  to  the  Buiialo  Commercial 
Advertiser,  occurred. 

Some  twenty  years  since,  more  or  less — for  I 
cannot  fix  the  date  with  more  certainty — I 
formed  a  traveling  acquaintance,  upon  a  steam¬ 
boat  on  the  Hudson  River,  with  a  gentleman, 
who  on  that  occasion  related  to  me  some  inci- 
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terest  in  Fccinp'.  Being  ready  to  leave,  and 
hearing  that  this  craft  wa.s  to  return  to  New 
York,  I  repaired  on  board  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Fulton.  I  was  referred  to  the  cabin,  and  there 
I  found  a  plain,  gentlemanly  man,  wholly  alone 
and  engaged  in  writing. 

“  ‘  Mr.  Fulton,  I  presume  ?’ 

“  •  Yes  Sir.’ 

“  •  Do  you  return  toNew  York  with  this  boat  V 

“  ‘  We  shall  try  to  get  back.  Sir.’ 

“  ‘  Can  I  have  a  passage  down  ?’ 

"  ‘  You  can  take  your  chance  with  us.  Sir.’ 


dents  of  the  first  voyage  of  Fulton  to  Albany 
in  his  steamboat,  the  Clermont,  which  I  have 
never  met  with  elsewhere.  The  gentleman’s 
name  I  have  lost,  but  I  urged  him  at  the  time 
to  publish  what  he  related ;  which,  however,  as 
far  as  I  know,  he  has  never  done.  I  have  .sev¬ 
eral  times  repeated  the  facts  as  they  were  told 
to  me,  and  have  often  been  requested  to  secure 
them  from  oblivion  by  giving  them  to  the  press. 

I  chanced.”  said  my  narrator,  “to  be  at  Alba¬ 
ny  on  business  when  Fulton  arrived  there,  in  his 
unheard-of  craft,  which  everybody  felt  such  in¬ 
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“  1  inquired  the  amount  to  be  paid ;  aud. 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation,  a  sum — I  think  six 
dollars — was  named.  The  amount,  in  coin,  I 
laid  in  his  open  hand  ;  and,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  it,  he  remained  so  long  motionless  that  I 
t>upposed  there  might  be  a  miscount,  and  said 
to  him : 

“  ‘Is  that  right.  Sir?’ 

“  This  roused  him  as  from  a  kind  of  revery, 
and  as  he  looked  up  to  me  the  big  tear  was 
beaming  in  his  eye  and  his  voice  faltered  as  he 
said : 

“  ‘  Excuse  me.  Sir  but  memory  was  busy  as 
I  contemplated  this,  the  lirst  pecuniary  reward  I 
have  ever  received  for  all  my  exertions  in 
adapting  steam  to  navigation.  I  would  gladly 
commemorate  the  occasion  over  a  bottle  of  wine 
with  you,  but  really  I  am  too  poor,  even  for 
that,  just  now  :  yet  I  trust  we  may  meet  again 
when  this  will  not  be  so.’ 

“  The  voyage  to  New  York  was  successful,  as 
all  know,  and  terminated  without  accident. 
Some  four  years  after  this,  when  the  Clermont 
was  greatly  improved  aud  hel*  name  changed  to 
the  North  River,  aud  when  two  other  boats — 
namely,  the  Car  of  Neptune  and  the  Paragon- 
had  been  built,  making  Mr.  Fulton’s  fleet  con¬ 
sist  of  three  boats,  regularly  plying  between 
New  York  and  Albany,  I  took  passage  upon 
one  of  these  for  the  latter  city.  The  cabin,  in 
that  day,  was  below  ;  and  as  I  walked  its 
length,  to  and  fro,  I  saw  I  was  very  closely  ob¬ 
served  by  one  I  supposed  was  a  stranger.  Soon, 
however,  I  recalled  the  features  of  Mr,  Fulton ; 
but,  without  disclosing  this,  I  continued  my 
walk  and  awaited  the  result.  At  length,  in 
passing  his  seat,  our  eyes  met.  when  he  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  eagerly  seizing  my  hand,  e.x- 
claimed : 

“  ‘  I  knew  it  must  be  you,  for  your  features 
have  never  escaped  me  ;  and  though  I  am  still 
far  from  rich,  yet  1  may  venture  that  bottle 
now.’ 

“It  was  ordered,  and  during  its  discussion 
Mr.  Fulton  ran  rapidly,  but  vividly,  over  his 
experience  of  the  world's  coldness  and  sneers, 
and  of  the  hopes,  fears,  disappointments  and 
difficulties  that  were  scattered  through  his  whole 
career  of  discovery  up  to  the  very  point  of  his 
final  crowning  triumph,  at  which  he  so  fully 
felt  be  had  at  last  arrived. 

“  ‘  And  in  reviewing  all  these,’  said  he,  ‘  I 
have  again  and  again  recalled  the  occasion  and 
the  incident  of<oar  first  interview  at  Albany, 
and  never  have  I  done  so  without  its  renewing 
in  my  mind  the  vivid  emotions  it  originally 
caused.  That  seemed,  and  still  does  seem  to 


me,  the  turning  point  in  my  destiny — the  di 
viding  line  between  light  and  darkness  in  my 
career  upon  earth ;  for  it  was  the  first  actual 
recognition  of  my  usefulness  to  my  fellow 
men.’  ” 

Soon  after  her  trial  the  boat  was  advertised 
and  established  as  a  regular  packet  between 
New  York  and  Albany.  The  following  is  the 
first  regular  announcement.  It  appeared  in  the 
Albany  Gazette,  and  is  dated  Sept.  2,  1807. 
The  time  promised  was  performed  with  great 
punctuality : 

“  The  North  River  steamboat  will  leave  Paulas  Hook 
Ferry,  [now  Jersey  C5ty  Ferry,  at  the  foot  of  Courtlandt 
street,]  on  Friday,  the  4tli  of  September,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  will  arrive  at  Albany  on  Saturday  at  nine  in 
the  afternoon. 

“  Provisions,  good  berths  and  aecommolations  are  pro. 
vided.  The  charge  to  each  passenger  is  as  fullow.s : 

To  Newburgh . S3  00. ..Time,  14  hours. 

To  Poughkeepsie,  ..  4  00... Time,  17  hours. 

To  Esopus .  5  00... Time,  20 hours. 

To  Hudson..  .  ...  6  50. ..Time,  GO  hours. 

To  Albany .  7  00.,,Tiroe,  36  hours. 

“For  places  apply  to  Wm.  Vandervoort,  No.  48  Court¬ 
landt  street,  on  the  comer  of  Greenwich.  Way  passengers 
to  Tarrytown,  &c.,  will  apply  to  the  captain  on  board. 

“  The  steamboat  will  leave  Albany  on  Monday,  the  7tb 
of  September,  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrive 
at  New  York  on  Tuesday  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
She  will  leave  New  York  on  Wednesday  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  arrive  at  Albany  on  Thursday  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
She  will  leave  Albany  on  Friday  morning  at  nine  o’clock, 
and  arrive  at  New  York  on  Saturday  evening  at  nine 
o’clock — thus  performing  two  voyages  from  Albany  and 
one  fromNew  York  within  the  week.  OnMonday,  the  14th. 
and  Friday,  the  18th,  she  will  leave  New  York  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  and  Albany,  on  the  16th,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  after  which  the  arrangements  for  her  departure 
will  be  announced. 

“  For  passage  apply  at  the  Tontine  Coffee  House,  Steb- 
bins’s  Stage  House,  or  to  the  captain  on  board,  where  a 
book  will  be  kept  to  enter  names.’’ 

On  the  first  voyage  as  a  packet  boat  there 
were  twenty-four  passengers  on  board  the  Cler¬ 
mont.  The  only  known  survivor  of  the  number 
Is  the  Hon.  John  Q.  Wilson,  of  Albany.  Some 
time  since,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  Judge 
Wilson  published  the  following  narrative : 

“  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  present 
generation  to  have  a  correct  account  of  the 
first  boat  built  by  Fulton  and  Livingston,  on 
her  first  trip  as  a  pa.ssage  vessel,  by  one  who 
was  then  a  passenger.  The  writer  of  this  article 
resided  in  New  York,  and  was  often  in  the  ship¬ 
yard  when  Mr.  Fulton  was  building  his  first 
boat.  She  was  a  queer  looking  craft ;  and,  like 
everything  new,  excited  much  attention,  and 
not  a  little  ridicule.  When  she  was  launched, 
and  the  steam  engine  placed  in  her,  that  also 
was  looked  upon  os  a  piece  with  the  boat  built 
to  float  it.  In  those  days  the  operations  of  the 
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stc»m  engine  were  but  little  known.  A  few  had  were  of  cast-iron,  some  four  inches  or  more 
a'3n  the  one  for  raising  the  Manhattan  water,  sqnare,  and  ran  just  clear  of  the  water.  The 
but  to  the  people  at  large  tlie  thing  was  a  hid-  weight  of  both  the  water  and  balance-wheels 
den  mystery.  Curiosity  was  now  greatly  ex-  was  sustained  by  the  shafts,  which  projected 
cited.  When  it  was  announced  in  New  York  over  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  There  were  no 
that  the  boat  would  start  from  the  foot  of  outside  guards.  The  forward  part  of  the  boat 
Courtlandt  street  at  CiAi’clock  on  Friday  mom-  was  covered  by  a  deck,  which  afforded  shelter 
ing,  the  4th  of  September,  and  take  passengers  for  the  men  employed  in  navigating  the  boat, 
to  Albany,  there  was  a  broad  smile  on  every  The  after  part  was  fitted  up  in  a  rough  manner 
face  as  the  inquiry  was  made  if  anybody  would  for  passengers  ;  the  entrance  into  the  cabin  was 
be  fool-hardy  enough  to  go.  A  friend  of  the  from  the  stern,  in  front  of  the  steersman,  who 
writer  of  this  article,  hearing  he  intended  to  worked  a  tiller,  the  same  as  in  an  ordinary 
venture,  accosted  him  in  the  street :  sloop.  Thick,  black  smoke  issued  ft'om  the 

“  ‘  John,  will  thee  risk  thy  life  in  such  a  con-  chimney — steam  hissed  from  every  ill-fitted 
cern  ?  I  tell  thee  she  is  the  most  fearful  wild  valve  and  crevice  of  the  engine.'^l^ultoa  him- 
fowl  living,  and  thy  father  ought  to  restrain  self  was  there  ;  his  remarkably  clear  and  sharp 
thee.’  voice  was  heard  above  the  hum  of  the  mnlti- 

“  When  Friday  morning  came  the  wharves,  tude  and  the  noise  of  the  engine.  All  his  ac- 
piers,  house-tops,  and  every  spot  from  which  tions  were  confident  and  decided,  unheeding 
a  sight  could  be  obtained,  were  filled  with  the  fearfulness  of  some  and  the  doubts  and  sar- 
spectators.  There  were  twelve  berths,  aud  casms  of  others.  ^In  the  whole  scene  combined 
every  one  was  taken.  The  fare  was  $7.'j  Hl^crc  was  an  individuality  and  an  interest 
All  the  machinery  of  the  boat  was  fully  ex-  which,  like  ‘love’s  young  dream,’  comes  but 
posed  to  view ;  the  water  and  balance  wheels  once,  and  is  remembered  forever.  The  time  for 
were  entirely  uncovered ;  the  peripheries  the  departure  of  the  boat  arrived ;  some  of  the 
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machinery  still  required  to  be  adjusted  ;  there 
was  a  delay.  Some  of  the  passengers  said,  in 
Fulton’s  hearing,  they  feared  the  voyage  would 
prove  a  failure.  lie  replied : 

“  ‘  Gentlemen,  you  need  not  be  uneasy  ;  you 
shall  be  in  Albany  before  twelve  o’clock  to¬ 
morrow.’ 

“  When  everything  was  ready,  the  engine 
was  started,  and  the  boat  moved  steadily  but 
slowly  from  the  wharf.  As  she  turned  up 
the  river  and  was  fairly  under  way  there 


arose  such  a  huzza  as  ten  thousand  throats 
never  gave  before.  The  passengers  returned 
the  cheer,  but  Fultou  stood  erect  upon  the 
deck,  his  eye  flashing  with  au  unearthly  bril¬ 
liancy  as  he  surveyed  the  crowd,  lie  felt  that 
the  magic  wand  of  success  was  waving  over 
him,  and  he  was  silent.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
kind  of  log-book  should  be  kept.  Geri’lt  II. 
Van  Wagenen  was  designated  to  give  the  time, 
and  the  writer  of  this  article  to  set  it  down. 
At  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  the  follow¬ 
ing  paper  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  all  the 
passengers,  and  published  in  the  Albany  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Tuesday,  September  8,  1807  : 


‘  “  On  Friday  morning,  at  eighteen  minutes  before  7 
o’clock,  the  North  lliver  steamboat  left  New  York,  lamlei! 
one  passenger  at  Tarrytown,  (twenty-Uvo  miles,)  and 
arrived  at  Newburgh  (sixty-lhrce  miles)  at  4  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  landed  one  passenger  there,  and  arrival 
at  Clermont,  ^one  hundred  miles,)  where  two  passengers, 
one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Fulton,  were  hinded  at  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  before  2  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Albany 
at  twenty -seven  minutes  past  11  o'clock,  making  the  whole 
time  iwenty  cijht  hours  anil  forly-firt  ininules ;  distance, 
one  liandre<l  and  fifty  miles.  The  wind  was  favorable, 
but  light  from  Verplanek’s  Point  to  Wappingcr’s  Creek, 
(forty  miles.)  Tlio  remainder  of  the  way  it  was  ahead, 
or  there  was  a  dead  calm.  The  sulxscrihcrs,  passengers 
on  boanl  of  this  boat  on  her  first  passage  as  a  packet, 
think  it  but  justice  to  state  that  the  acconimtslutions  anil 
conveniences  on  board  exceeded  their  most  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectations. 


Selah  Smo.vo, 
Thoius  WaiutCB, 
JoH.v  P.  Antho.vy, 
George  Wethoke, 
J.  Bowman, 

James  Braden, 


G.  H.  Van  Waoe.ven, 
John  Q.  Wilson, 
DeNMS  11.  IKlVLK, 
WiLiJAM  S.  Hicks, 

J.  Cra.ne, 

Stekhen  N.  Rowan. 


“  ‘  Albany,  September  fi,  1807.' 


“  When  coming  up  Haverstraw  Bay  a  man  in 
a  skiff  lay  waiting  for  us.  His  appearance  in¬ 
dicated  a  miller ;  the  paddle-wheels  had  very 
naturally  attracted  his  attention  ;  he  asked 
permission  to  come  on  board.  Fulton  ordered 
a  line  to  be  thrown  to  him,  and  he  was  drawn 
alongside.  lie  said  he  ‘  did  not  know  about  a 
mill  going  up  stream,  and  came  to  inquire 
about  it’  One  of  the  passengers,  an  Irish¬ 
man,  seeing  through  the  simple-minded  miller 
at  a  glance,  became  hisctcerone  ;  showed  him  all 


the  machinery  and  the  contrivances  by  which 
one  wheel  could  he  thrown  out  of  gecr  when 
the  mill  was  required  to  come  about.  After 
finishing  the  examination,  said  he,  ‘  that  will 
do  ;  now  show  mo  the  mill-stones.’  ‘  0,’  said 
the  other,  ‘  that  is  a  secret  which  the  master,’ 
pointing  to  Fulton,  ‘has  never  told  us  yet; 
but  when  we  come  back  from  Albany  with  a 
load  of  coni,  then  if  you  come  on  board  you 
will  SCO  the  meal  fly.’  Dennis  kept  his  coun¬ 
tenance  and  the  miller  left.  As  we  passed 
West  Point  the  whole  garrison  was  out  and 
cheered  us  as  we  passed.  At  Newburgh  it 
seemed  ns  if  all  Orange  County  had  collected 
there  ;  the  whole  side-hill  city  seemed  animated 
with  life.  Every  sail-boat  and  water  craft  was 
out ;  the  ferry-boat  from  Fishkill  was  filled 
with  ladies.  Fulton  was  engaged  in  seeing  a 
passenger  landed,  and  did  not  observe  the  boat 
until  she  Iwre  up  alongside.  The  flapping  of 
the  sail  arrested  his  attention,  and,  as  bo  turned, 
the  waving  of  so  many  handkerchiefs  and  the 
smiles  of  bright  and  happy  faces,  struck  him 
with  surprise.  lie  rai.sed  his  hat  and  exclaimed, 
“  That  is  the  finest  sight  we  have  seen  yet.” 

The  steam  navigation  commenced  on  the 
above  day,  and  has  been  uninterruptedly  con- 
tiniud,  with  vastly  wonderful  increase,  up  to 
the  present  time— pos.sibly,  at  some  future 
period,  to  lie  superseded  by  some  other  propel¬ 
ling  agent,  which  will  be  ns  far  superior  to  it  as 
it  was  over  its  immediate  predecessors.  AVhen 
first  built,  the  Clermont  was  100  feet  long,  12 
feet  wide,  and  7  feet  deep.  In  1808  she  was 
lengthened  to  150  feet,  widened,  by  having 
guards  built  on  the  side.s,  to  18  feet,  and 
had  her  name  changed  to  the  North  River.  Her 
burden,  after  the  improvements,  was  165  tuns. 
How  insignificant  to  the  noble  structures  of  the 
present !  We  appreciated  this  disparity  when,  a 
few  days  since,  during  a  conversation  with  Capt. 
Robert  Crittenden,  who  is  now  the  oldest  living 
North  River  steamboat  skipper,  he  said : 

“  Why,  Sir,  the  boats  of  them  days  would  be 
insufllcicnt  to  carry  the  passengers’  baggage  at 
the  present  time.”  But,  ere  wo  drop  them,  a 
few  words  from  the  biography  of  the  great  suc- 
ces.sful  inventor : 

Robert  Fulton,  the  son  of  an  Irish  emigrant, 
was  born  in  Little  Brittain,  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania,  in  1765.  In  his  infancy  he  was 
put  to  school  in  Lancaster,  where  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  a  common  English  education. 
His  peculiar  genius  manifested  itself  at  a  very 
early  age.  In  his  childhood  all  his  hours  of 
recreation  were  passed  in  the  shops  of  mechan¬ 
ics,  or  in  the  employment  of  bis  pencil.  At 
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the  age  of  Bcvcntcon  years  he  painted  portraits 
and  landscapes  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  he  was  about  twenty-one.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  went  to  England,  whi're 
he  was  received  with  great  kindness  by  his  dis¬ 
tinguished  countryman,  Benjamin  We.st,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  his  promising  genius  and 
amiable  qualities  that  he  took  him  into  his 
house,  where  he  continued  an  inmate  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  After  leaving  the  family  of  West, 
he  appears  for  some  time*  to  have  made  paint¬ 
ing  his  chief  employment.  lie  spent  two  years 
in  Devonshire,  where  he  foi’med  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  so  famous 
for  his  canals,  and  Lord  Stanhope,  a  nobleman 
celebrated  for  his  love  of  science,  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  his  attachment  to  the  mechanical  arts. 
In  1793  we  find  Fulton  actively  engaged  in  a 
project  to  improve  inland  navigation.  Even  at 
that  early  period  he  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
propelling  vessels  by  steam,  and  he  speaks  in 
some  of  his  manuscripts  with  great  confidence  of 
its  practicability.  In  May,  1794,  he  obtained  from 
the  British  Government  a  patent  for  a  double 
inclined  plane,  to  be  used  for  transportation  ; 
and  in  the  same  year  he  submitted  to  the  Brit¬ 


ish  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and  Com¬ 
merce  an  improvement  of  his  invention  on 
mills  for  sawing  marble,  for  which  he  received 
the  thanks  of  the  society  and  an  honorary 
medal.  He  also  obtained  patents  for  machines 
for  spinning  flax  and  making  ropes,  and  invent¬ 
ed  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  scooping  out 
the  earth,  in  certain  situations,  to  form  the 
channels  for  canals  and  aqueducts.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  canals  appears  chiefly  to  have  engaged 
bis  attention  at  this  time.  He  now,  and  proba¬ 
bly  for  some  time  previously,  professed  himself 
a  civil  engineer.  Under  this  title  he  publi.shed 
his  work  on  canaLs.  Throughout  his  course  as 
a  machinist  and  civil  engineer,  he  derived  great 
advantage  from  his  talent  for  drawing  and 
painting,  he  being  an  elegant  and  accurate 
draughtsman.  After  his  attention  was  directed  to 
mechanics,  he  seemed  not  to  have  used  bis  pen¬ 
cil  as  a  painter  till  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  when  he  painted  some  portraits  of  bis 
own  family.  In  1797  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  lived  seven  years  in  the  family  of  Joel  Bar- 
low,  during  which  time  he  studied  the  higher 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  perspec¬ 
tive.  While  there  he  projected  the  first  pano- 
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rama  that  was  exhibited  iu  Paris,  lie  also 
made  an  e.xperiraeut  on  the  Seine,  in  1797,  with 
a  machine  designed  to  propel  carcasses  of  gun¬ 
powder  under  water  to  a  given  point,  and  there 
e.xplode  them.  Although  this  project  failed,  he 
continued  to  employ  his  attention  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  until  he  had  perfected  the  plan  for  his 
“  sub-marine  boat”  as  it  was  afterward  executed. 
Be  left  Paris  in  1806,  and,  after  a  .short  stay  in 
England,  returned  to  the  United  States  and 
effected  his  wonderful  mission,  the  practical  ectab- 
lishment  of  navigation  by  tleam,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  patent  February  11, 1809  ;  and 
in  the  same  month  of  the  year  1811  obtained 
protection  for  other  improvements  in  boats  and 
machinery.  From  this  time  forward  he  was 
mostly  employed  in  the  construction  of  boats ; 
among  which  were  the  first  steam  ferry-boats, 
two  of  these  he  built  for  the  Jersey  City  Ferry. 
Fulton  displayed  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity 
in  fitting  up  the  floating  bridges  and  other  ap¬ 
purtenances,  most  of  which  were  the  results  of 
his  own  genius.  Our  space  will  not  permit  a 
detailed  account  of  his  connection  with  the 
project  for  the  great  Erie  Canal ;  of  his  new 
plans  and  experiments  in  sub-marine  warfare  ; 
of  the  construction  of  the  steam-frigate  which 
bore  his  name ;  of  his  vexatious  and  ruinous 
law  suits  and  controversies  with  those  who  in¬ 
terfered  with  his  patent  rights  aud  exclusive 
grants.  Fulton  died  February  24,  1815,  after 
a  short  illness,  occasioned  by  exposure  iu  super¬ 
intending  the  construction  of  a  steam-frigate, 
in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
with  military  and  civic  honors,  amid  the  most 
marked  expressions  of  regret  and  respect. 

Before  Fulton’s  demise  the  Hudson  River 
steamboat  fleet  bod  augmented  to  the  number 
of  seven  boats,  viz :  the  North  River,  the  Car 
of  Neptune,  the  Hope,  the  Perseverance,  the 
Paragon,  the  Richmond,  and  the  Fulton.  There 
was  a  gradual  but  marked  improvement  in 
each  successive  effort.  The  Fulton  measured 
327  tuns  burden,  and  was  capable  of  attaining 
a  speed  of  nine  miles  an  hour.  When  the  ex¬ 
clusive  grant  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  Liv¬ 
ingston  and  Fulton  was  set  aside,  the  younger 
Stevens  entered  the  field  of  competition.  He 
constructed  a  boat  that  in  speed  excelled  all 
its  predecessors.  Her  usual  time  was  to  leave 
New  York  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
arrive  at  Albany  at  from  seven  to  eight  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  In  that  day  this  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  most  wonderfnl  performance.  Soon 
after  this  period  the  long  celebrated  “  Hudson 
River  Steamboat  Association  ”  was  formed. 
Prominent  among  its  stockholders  were  the 


Stevenses  of  Hoboken,  the  Hearts  of  Troy,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jenkins  and  others.  They  built  a  number 
of  new  boats  of  increased  speed  and  accommo¬ 
dations,  and  for  the  next  twenty  years  enjoyed 
an  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  passenger 
traffic  on  the  Hudson.  In  1835  among  their 
fleet  were  the  De  Witt  Clinton,  the  Albany,  the 
Ohio  and  the  North  America,*  of  the  night 
line ;  and  the  Eric  and  the  Champlain  of  the 
day  line.  These  boats  averaged  five  hundred 
tuns  burden,  and  were  well  arranged  for  pas¬ 
sengers.  On  each  side  of  the  lower  cabin,  fore 
and  aft,  were  tiers  of  berths,  the  remainder  be¬ 
ing  occupied  with  the  supper  tables,  etc.  The 
main  cabin  aft  was,  as  is  now  the  case,  the 
ladies’  saloon,  in  which  were  berths  and  other 
conveniences.  On  one  or  two  of  these  boats 
the  experiment  of  having  state-rooms  on  the 
upper  or  promenade  deck  had  already  been 
tried  with  success.  They  had  also  reduced  the 
time  of  passage  to  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
hours. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  date  great  complaint  had  been  made  by 
the  traveling  public  of  the  e.xorbitant  rates 
and  other  abuses  practised  by  the  association, 
all  of  which  called  strenuously  for  an  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  during  that  season  Daniel  Drew,  Cap¬ 
tain  St.  John  and  their  copartners  brought  for¬ 
ward  the  steamboats  Westchester  and  the  Eme¬ 
rald,  and  under  the  popular  cognomen  of  the 
“  People’s  Line,”  established  them,  at  reduced 
rates,  as  a  regular  passenger  line  between  New 
York  and  Albany.  This  at  once  became  a 
powerful  competition  to  the  old  asssociation, 
who  then,  and  for  a  number  of  years  after,  used 
every  exertion  to  maintain  their  supremacy. 
At  times  the  spirit  of  rivalry  was  so  much  ele¬ 
vated  that  whole  loads  of  passengers  were  car¬ 
ried  from  New  York  to  Albany,  and  vice  vena. 
for  twelve-and-a-half  cents ;  but  the  efforts,  in 
the  main,  were  fruitless.  The  conductors  of 
the  People’s  Line  were  men  of  capacity  and 
discrimination  ;  they  had  carefully  measured 
the  distance  before  commencing  operations ; 
their  determination  was  to  succeed,  and,  as  the 
sequel  showeth,  they  have  swallowed  the  old 
line  and  nearly  all  other  competitors.  In 
1836  the  People’s  Line  built  the  Rochester,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Utica,  which  boats 
rivaled  in  speed  aud  accommodations  the  best 
of  those  belonging  to  the  Old  Line. 

In  1840  Isaac  Newton  and  his  associates 
joined  the  People’s  Line,  bringing  into  the 
common  stock  the  new  North  America  and  the 

*  Thifl  tho  first  boat  of  that  name.  She  wea  de* 
itroyed  bjr  the  ice  in  1839. 
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South  America,  two  of  the  largest  and  most  I  he  was  in  a  doclinc,  the  physician  ordered 


elegant  boats  that  had  as  yet  been  constructed. 
In  regard  to  speed,  we  think  the  acme  was  at¬ 
tained  by  the  latter,  her  time  of  twenty~tm  miles 
per  hour  never  having  been  beaten.  This, 
however,  was  an  important  era  in  the  affairs  of 
the  People’s  Line,  it  being  that  of  the  intro- 
dnetion  into  its  superintendence  of  a  man  of 
mark,  and  one  who,  though  we  trust  his  career 
of  usefulness  is  no  more  than  fairly  begun,  has 
already  had  no  little  influence  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  steam  navigation.  It  is  aptly  claimed 
that  he  has  been  the  “head  and  front”  of  the 
system  of  safety,  ease  and  ln.xury  now  enjoyed. 
To  aid  the  youth  of  our  country  in  an  honor¬ 
able  spirit  of  emulation,  as  also  to  connect  the 
thread  of  our  narrative,  we  shall  here  digress 
for  a  few  moments  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his 
biography. 

Isaac  Newton,  the  son  or  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Scohdack, 
Rensselaer  County,  New  York,  on  the  16th  of 
January,  1794.  About  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century  his  family  removed  to 
•Ubany,  where,  from  the  death  of  his  father, 
they  beeame  much  reduced  in  circumstances  ; 
therefore  young  Isaac  had  no  advantages  of 
early  education,  and  his  first  recollections  were 
of  toiling  to  earn  his  living.  He  worked  at 
various  trades,  the  last  of  which,  printing,  he 
would  have  been  pleased  to  continue  had  his 
health  permitted  ;  but,  it  having  been  supposed 


a  change  of  occupation,  and  young  Isaac  was 
installed  clerk  in  the  grain  and  provision  store  of 
late  William  Chapman.  Although  rather  odd 
and  rustic  in  his  personal  appearance,  he  was 
studious  and  regular  in  his  habits,  avoiding 
convivial  associates  and  doing  his  utmost  to  ad¬ 
vance  his  social  position.  By  regularly  at¬ 
tending  evening  schools,  and  close  application 
to  study  when  not  engaged  in  his  regular  du¬ 
ties,  he  at  this  time  acquired  the  elements  of  a 
common  English  education.  During  the  last 
war  between  this  country  andsGreat  Britain,  at 
the  call  for  volunteers,  he  enrolled  himself  and 
shouldered  his  musket  in  defense  of  his  native 
land.  He  was  stationed  at  Fort  Gansevoort,  in 
the  regiment  of  Colonel  Cadwalader  D.  Col- 
den.*  He  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  see  ac¬ 
tual  service,  but  remained  on  camp  duty  until 
peace  was  declared.  On  his  return  to  Albany, 
finding  that  an  outdoor  active  employment  was 
necessary  to  his  health,  he  went  as  a  hand  on 
board  of  a  sloop  plying  between  that  city  and 
New  York.  He  readily  gained  a  knowledge  of 
the  business,  and  soon  took  command;  and 
having,  by  eccnomy,  accumulated  something, 
he  purchased  a  share  of  the  vessel,  and  entered 
into  a  copartnership,  in  the  inighting  and  pro¬ 
vision  business,  with  Mr.  Bentley.  His  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  transportation  business,  com¬ 
menced  at  this  time,  has  uninterruptedly  con- 
•  The  biographer  of  Robert  Foltoa 
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Eckfurd  Line”  of  tow-boats. 


mation  of  the 
Newton  was  chosen  managing  superintendent 
in  this  city,  and  he  at  once  began  to  devote  his 
almost  undivided  attention  to  steam  naviga¬ 
tion.  He  soon  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
hulls  of  passenger  boats  were  much  too  heavy, 
and  that  their  models  required  serious  modifi¬ 
cations  before  great  speed  could  be  attained. 
His  first  experiment  in  building  was  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Balloon,  a  boat  that  imme¬ 
diately  became  celebrated  for  her  speed.  She 
wa.s  intended  to  run  between  Poughkeepsie  and 
Albany,  but  she  was  regarded  as  an  interloper 
by  the  monopoly,  who  reduced  the  fare  between 
the  landings  to  a  mere  trifle,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  drive  her  off.  The  Balloon  was  then 
brought  to  this  city,  and  put  on  as  a  regular 
opposition  boat  to  Albany.  One  after  another 
all  the  boats  of  the  monopoly  were  pitted 
against  her  ;  she,  however,  proved  too  fleet  for 
any  of  them,  and  finally  they  were  forced  to 
pay  a  hand.some  bonus  to  have  her  withdrawn. 
The  Balloon  now  runs  on  the  belaware,  and  is 
even  yet  considered  a  fast  l>oat  In  1839  he 
superintended  the  building  of  the  new  North 
America,  in  which  he  succcs.sfully  introduced 
the  burning  of  anthracite  coal,  by  which  the 
expense  of  fuel  was  reduced  at  1  ast  50  per 
cent.  The  following  year,  in  connection  with 
James  Cunningham,  an  eminent  engineer,  he 
built  the  South  America,  of  this  city  ;  which, 
when  completed,  was  universally  acknowledged 


Line.  He  is  also  one  of  its  principal' owners, 
and  has  acquired  a  competency  by  his  energy, 
industry  and  ability.  All  the  present  boats 
have  been  built  and  fitted  under  his  immediate 
supervision  and  direction,  and  his  friends  claim 
that  he  is  the  originator  of  the  comfortable  and 
luxurious  system  of  traveling  that  has  now  be¬ 
come  a  necessity  to  secure  the  public  favor.  In 
bis  business  transactions  Mr.  Newton  is  prompt, 
honorable  and  just  to  the  letter;  he  likewise 
exacts  the  same  treatment  from  those  who  arc 
desirous  of  his  patronage.  Their  insertion  here 
would  be  out  of  place  ;  however,  we  may  re¬ 
mark  that  the  universal  commendation  of  bis 
former  associates — steamboat  and  sloop  cap¬ 
tains,  with  whom  we  frequently  conversed 
while  collecting  the  data  for  this  paper — was 
of  the  most  flattering  description.  Altogether 
Mr.  Newton  has  built  over  ninety  vessels,  con¬ 
sisting  of  ocean  steamers,  steamboats,  barges, 
sloops,  etc.,  and  it  is  said  that  in  planning  a 
vessel  for  any  desired  purpose  he  has  no  supe¬ 
rior. 

Succeeding  the  South  America,  the  next  no¬ 
ticeable  boats  were  the  Hendrick  Hudson,  of 
1,170  tuns,  and  the  Oregon,  of  1,050  ;  they  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  river  in  1845,  and  arc  still  on  the 
theater  of  action.  In  accommodation  and  fit¬ 
ting  the  two  later  efforts  excel  them,  but  in  speed 
and  other  qualities  they  have  hardly  been  ex¬ 
celled  by  any  craft  that  floats.  In  184G,  Curtis 
Peck  and  others  commenced  the  construction 
of  a  large  boat  to  engage  in  the  passsengcr 
Iraflic  of  the  Hudson.  Before  her  completion 
she  was  purchased  by  the  People’s  Line,  and, 
in  honor  of  tbcirefiicient  superintendent,  named 
the  Isaac  Newton.  During  the  following  sea¬ 
son  yet  another  boat  was  built  for  the  day  line, 
which,  at  her  launching,  was  christened  the 
New  World.  Each  of  these  last  boats  measured 
1,400  tuns ;  and  in  regard  to  their  perfection 
for  the  purposes  designed,  they  have  acquired 
an  almost  world-wide  reputation.  The  short¬ 
est  passage  ever  accomplished  by  a  steam-pro¬ 
pelled  vessel  was  performed  by  the  New  World 
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in  1852.  She  left  New  York  at  ten  minutes  for  some  time  unemployed,  was  rebnilt  far  n 
past  seven  in  the  morninp;,  made  nine  landings,  night  liont.  At  the  close  of  navigation  the 
averaging  five  minutes  each,  and  arrived  at  Isaac  Newton  went  through  the  same  process. 
Albany  at  fifteen  mimitcs  past  two  in  the  after-  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  New  World  another 
noon  ;  the  actual  running  time  being  m'r  hours  new  feature  in  maritime  architecture  was  sne- 
and  ttrenfj/  minutes,  the  distance  one  hundred  and  ccssfully  accomplished.  Many  hulls  have  been 
fifty  miles.  Of  course  wind  and  tide  were  in 
her  favor. 

Witliin  the  past  few  years,  owing  to  the  com¬ 
petition  offered  by  railroad  facilities,  the  day 
travel  on  the  Hudson  has  considerably  dimin-  now  twelve  feet  broader  than  she  was  when 
ished  ;  and  in  1855  the  New  World,  after  being  '  first  launched.  In  the  case  of  the  Isaac  New- 


lengthened,  but  up  to  that  period  no  attempt 
had  been  made  to  increase  their  breadth.  In 
this  instance  the  model  was  altered ;  and,  al- 
!  though  of  the  same  length,  the  New  World  is 
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ton.  sixty  feet  waa  added  to  her  length,  and  in 
both  boats  a  large  portion  of  the  hull  is  of  new 
material.  For  the  perfection  of  these  impor¬ 
tant  alterations  much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  John 
English,  one  of  New  York’s  most  experienced 
ship-builders.  It  was  at  their  reconstruction 
that  the  fourth  deck  and  doable  tiers  of  state¬ 
rooms  were  added  to  those  boats.  Their  dimen- 
sious  now  are  as  follows :  The  Isaac  Newton  is 
405  feet  long ;  hull,  48  feet  wide ;  total  breadth, 
78  feet ;  hight,  from  kelson  to  top  of  pilot¬ 
house,  47  feet ;  burden,  1,945  tuns.  She  is  pro¬ 
pelled  by  a  beam  engine,  supplied  by  two  low- 
pressure  boilers,  43  feet  long  and  11  foot  shell ; 
diameter  of  cylinder,  81  inches;  length  of 
stroke,  12  feet ;  paddle  wheels,  40  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  11  feet  face,  40  inches  dip.  She  has  220 
family  and  state-rooms,  besides  250  berths  for 
passengers ;  her  officers  and  crew  consist  of  75 
persons,  all  of  whom  have  their  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments  ;  and,  altogether,  there  are  sleeping 
accommodations  for  nine  hundred  penone — a 
sufficient  number  to  constitute  a  respectable 
sized  Western  village.  The  New  World  is  385 
feet  long ;  hull,  43  feet  wide ;  total  breadth, 
88  feet ;  bight,  from  kelson  to  top  of  pilot¬ 
house,  46  feet  9  inches;  burden,  1,810  tuns; 
beam  engine,  supplied  by  two  low-pressure  boil¬ 
ers,  43  feet  long  and  11  foot  shell ;  diameter  of 
cylinder,  77  inches ;  length  Of  stroke,  15  feet ; 
paddle-wheels,  46  feet  in  diameter,  12  feet  face, 
40  inches  dip.  She  has  228  family  and  state¬ 
rooms,  together  with  249  berths  for  passengers. 
She  is  manned  by  the  same  number  of  hands, 
and  her  sleeping  accommodations  are  parallel 
with  her  consort.  In  their  refitting,  nearly  all 
the  joiner  work  of  the  New  World,  and  a  large 
portion  of  that  of  the  Isaac  Newton,  waa  new. 
Their  perfect  adaptation  to  the  purposes  de¬ 
signed,  the  correctness  of  the  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture  introduced,  the  elegance  of  finish  ;  in 
short,  the  toui  entemhU  reflects  unbounded  credit 
on  the  projector  and  constructors  of  those  aptly 
designated  “  floating  palaces.”  The  necessity 
of  detailed  description  has  been  superseded  by 
the  truthful  drawings  of  our  artist,  Mr.  Chapin, 
which  present  vivid  pictures  of  the  beauty  and 
luxury  of  the  various  apartments.  As  each 
boat  has  four  decks,  and  there  is  a  striking 
similarity  in  their  internal  arrangements,  unless 
specially  noted,  the  remainder  of  our  remarks 
will  be  in  common  to  both.  The  lower  deck  is 
divided  by  the  space  occupied  by  the  engine 
into  the  fom-ard  and  after  cabins.  Each  side 
of  the  engine  are  gangways  fourteen  feet  wide. 
Nearly  the  whole  length  of  this  deck  the  tiers 
of  berths  are  three  deep.  The  after  cabin  is 


the  supper  room,  and  the  starboard  gangway  is 
the  steward’s  pantry,  with  its  appurtenances. 
The  after  part  of  the  main  deck  is  the  ladies’ 
saloon,  which  is  90  feet  long,  and  in  breadth  va¬ 
ries  with  the  run  of  the  hull  of  the  bout.  At 
each  side  arc  state-rooms  and  berths,  and  in 
furniture  and  fittings  there  is  everything  that 
can  be  desired  for  the  comfort  and  ease  of  the 
fair  occupants.  On  the  guards  (the  deck  out¬ 
side  of  the  hull)  are  the  boilers,  coal  bunks, 
kitchens,  gas  works,  dressing-rooms,  mess- 
rooms,  officers’  state-rooms,  fire  engines  and 
pumps,  closets ;  in  short,  nearly  the  whole  do¬ 
mestic  economy  of  the  boat  is  located  on  the 
guards.  The  remainder  of  this  deck,  besides  the 
room  taken  up  by  the  engine,  is  partitioned  off 
into  apartments  for  light  freight,  (of  which  there 
is  room  for  about  400  tuns,)  passengers’  bag¬ 
gage,  deck  piisscngcrs  and  promenade;  the 
whole  is  inclosed,  and  in  inclement  seasons  is 
kept  comfortably  warm.  The  third,  or  prom¬ 
enade  deck,  is  mostly  divided  into  three  grand 
saloons,  the  center  roofs  of  which  form  the 
fourth  deck.  They  are  designated  forward, 
midship,  and  after  “  state-room  saloons.”  The 
after  or  “  grand  saloon  ”  on  each  boat  are  the 
most  sumptuous  in  design  and  finish,  and  are  the 
ones  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  order  of 
architecture  is  Gothic  on  the  Isaac  Newton  and 
Corinthian  on  the  New  World.  The  carpets, 
lounges,  tete-a-tetes,  chairs,  tables,  mirrors, 
chandeliers,  and  all  the  furniture  are  of  the 
most  costly  and  elegant  description.  Two  sto¬ 
ries  of  state-rooms  range  along  each  side  of 
these  saloons,  the  fourth  deck  forming  a  bal¬ 
cony  of  three  feet  wide,  giving  ample  access 
to  the  upper  ones.  Some  of  these  rooms  are 
of  large  size  and  have  accommodations  for 
eight  or  ten  individuals ;  others  arc  in  suits 
for  the  convenience  of  families ;  but  the  ma¬ 
jority  are  intended  for  two  persons  only.  One 
of  them  is  designated  the  “  bridal  chamber,” 
the  graphic  pictorial  of  which  excels  the  pow¬ 
er  of  our  pen.  All  these  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
dressing-rooms  down  stairs,  the  ladies’  saloon, 
the  pantries,  etc.,  arc  plumbed,  the  water  com¬ 
ing  from  a  reservoir  located  between  the  tops 
of  the  wheel  houses.  The  Isaac  Newton  is 
lighted  with  gas  manufactured  on  board  by 
one  of  Aubin’s  Portable  Gas  Generators.  This 
is  the  same  style  of  aparatus  as  used  at  the 
Dclevan  House,  Albany,  where,  a  short  time 
since,  it  was  examined  by  a  corps  of  scientific 
men  and  pronounced  one  of  the  most  valuable 
inventions  of  the  ago.  Dr.  Carr,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  in  a 
report  made  at  that  time,  after  minutely  de- 
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rerihing  the  generator,  says  :  “  I  do  not  know 
how  long  this  invention  has  been  offered  to  the 
public,  nor  how  extensively  it  has  been  intro¬ 
duced-;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  works  at  the 
Delevan  House  conclusively  settle  the  question 
as  to  their  success  in  large  establishments,  or 
for  villages,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  they  are 
not  equally  adapted  to  private  residences.  The 
name  given  by  Mr.  Aubin  to  his  apparatus  is 
‘The  Universal  Generator.’  On  reviewing  its 
advantages  as  they  have  been  disclosed  in  my  in¬ 
vestigations,  and  from  its  adaptation  to  any 
gas-making  material,  (oil,  fatty  substances,  oily 
seeds,  etc.,  etc.,)  as  it  may  be  the  cheapest  in 
the  place  where  the  aparatus  is  used,  this  name 
‘  Universal  ’  seems  happily  chosen.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  nuinlmr  of  burners  in  the 
Delevan  House  is  600,  and  that  the  cost  of  sup¬ 
plying  them  is  at  the  rate  of  only  $1,500  per 
annum.” 

Mr.  Newton  tells  us  that  for  economy,  safety 
and  simplicity  of  management  this  apparatus 
exceeds  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  With 
oil  the  cost  of  lighting  the  boat  was  nine  dol¬ 
lars  per  night ;  now,  with  a  far  better  light, 
and  no  damage  to  carpets,  clothing  and  furni¬ 
ture,  the  cost  is  only  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  per  night.  The  materials  used  here 
to  generate  from  are  rosin  and  sawdust ;  about 
four  hours  are  required  to  make  a  supply  for 
the  one  hundred  and  forty  burners.  At  the 
close  of  navigation  one  of  these  generators  will 
VoL.  Ill— 26. 


be  put  on  the  New  World.  The  impertinence 
of  the  monopoly  officials  of  city  gas  companies 
render  the  record  of  the  above  facts  seasonable 
and  pertinent  at  the  present  time.  Should  all 
large  consumers  manufacture  their  own  gas, 
possibly  these  monopoly  gentlemen  would  bo 
brought  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  duty ;  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Aubin  Works  are  safe,  easilj 
managed,  free  from  smell,  and  every  way 
adapted  to  the  purposes  designed.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  on  these  boats  for  security  against  fire  are 
most  admirable.  Each  has  a  steam  fire  engine 
with  boiler,  independent  of  the  main  machinery, 
Imsides  each  has  three  hand  fire  engines,  the 
whole  connected  with  copper  pipes  which  per¬ 
meate  in  every  section  of  the  vessel  at  conven¬ 
ient  distances  ;  even  in  the  state-room  saloons 
arc  hose  and  pipes  always  attached  and  ready 
for  action.  By  this  means  any  given  point,  or 
the  whole  upper  works  of  the  boat,  can  be  flooded 
with  water  at  three  minutes  notice.  Still 
another  invaluable  safeguard  against  fire  has 
liecn  added  within  a  few  weeks,  a  security  that 
undoubtedly  will  ere  long  be  adopted  on  all 
steam  propelled  vessels,  and,  from  the  sad  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  great  loss  of  life  occasioned  by 
the  destruction  of  steamboats  by  Are,  even 
during  the  last  five  years,  something  of  a  just 
appreciation  of  its  vast  utility  can  be  attained. 
We  allude  to  “  Cuthbert’s  Salamander  Felting,” 
for  covering  the  Imilers.  On  examination  we 
find  it  a  fabric,  about  one  and  a  half  inches 
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thick,  the  outside  wool  for  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch,  the  remainder  hair,  and  a  non¬ 
conducting,  earthy  substance.  It  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  machinery,  and  the  process  is  patented. 
By  its  application  to  the  boilers,  the  decks  and 
wood  work  in  general  are  protected  from 
charring  and  shrinking,  and  their  ignition  from 
the  furnaces  almost  impossible ;  the  beat  being 
thus  confined  in  the  boiler,  creates  loss  con¬ 
sumption  in  fuel  and  expansion  throughout  the 
vessel.  B'rom  actual  experiment  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  this  fabric  will  stand  a  red 
heat  without  carbonizing.  From  their  almost 
perfect  protection  against  fire,  the  United 
States  Inspectors,  at  their  late  examination, 
granted  those  l>oats  an  extra  certificate. 

In  all  the  ramifications  of  the  business,  the 
arrangements  of  this  Hue,  internal  and  external, 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition  that  human 
skill,  energy  and  sagacity  can  produce.  Each 
has  a  full  complement  of  life  boats,  and  in  every 
berth  will  be  found  a  tin  life-preserver,  (the 
pin-cushion  experiment  would  be  a  failure 
here.)  The  bow  is  protected  by  a  water-tight 
bulkhead,  and  the  massive  guards  arc  abundant 
defense  for  the  sides  of  the  hull.  The  officers 
are  all  tried  and  experienced  men,  most  of  them 
having  been  in  the  employ  of  the  company 
from  its  foundation.  Since  the  passage  of  the 
State  prohibitory  law  no  spirituous  liquors 
have  been  sold  on  these  boats,  and  the  utmost 
order  and  decorum  prevail  during  the  passages. 
Tliese  boats  form  a  line  that  runs  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  and  make 
their  trips  without  landing  on  the  way.  Pas¬ 
sengers  for  the  West  check  their  baggage  ;  it  is 
then  put  in  crates  on  the  wharf,  and  they  have 
no  further  trouble  with  it  until  it  arrives  at  its 
destination.  We  have  heard  the  weary  rail¬ 
road  traveler  express  his  gratification  at  being 
able  to  meet  the  boat  on  his  arrival  at  Albany. 
Aboard  he  comes,  covered  with  dust  and  cin¬ 
ders  ;  he  rushes  first  to  secure  his  state-room, 
and  then  to  the  dressing-room ;  after  his  ablu¬ 
tions  and  making  his  toilet,  he  marches  down 
to  discuss  a  capital  supper,  having  no  appre¬ 
hensions  of  the  conductor,  or  being  distur1)€d 
with  “  all  aboard.”  Then  for  an  hour  or  two’s 
reading,  or  more  likely  at  the  present  time  a 
discussion  on  the  Presidential  canvass,  when  he 
retires  to  his  room  and  enjoys  as  comfortable  a 
night's  rest  as  could  be  procured  at  the  St. 
Nicholas.  In  the  morning  at  daybreak  the  boat 
is  at  her  dock ;  he  is  perfectly  refreshed  and 
ready  for  his  day’s  business,  his  passage  on  the 
river  and  his  meals  having  cost  him  little  more 
than  if  he  had  remained  at  a  hotel. 


The  New  World  is  commanded  by  Captain  A. 
P.  St.  John  ;  the  present  season  completes  his 
twenty-second  year  on  the  Hudson,  before  which 
he  was  commander  of  a  like  vessel  on  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  Isaac  Newton  has  been  in 
charge  of  Captain  William  II.  Peck  from  the 
first.  He  is  a  branch  of  a  family  that  seem  to 
have  been  especially  created  for  steamboat 
captains.  In  our  humble  opinion  these  gentle¬ 
men  have  no  superiors  in  their  profession.  Our 
acquaintance  with  Captain  St.  John  commenced 
in  1839,  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  old 
Rochester,  of  which  he  for  a  long  time  was 
captain.  During  the  long  period  that  has  since 
elapsed,  although  we  have  seen  and  traveled 
with  him  frequently,  we  have  never  seen  him 
out  of  temper,  or  in  any  way  excited.  These 
qualities  are  not  the  least  that  render  him  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  position  ho  occu¬ 
pies. 

What  a  triumph  is  the  success  of  steam  navi¬ 
gation.  Since  its  introduction,  forty-nine  years 
ago,  each  season  has  increased  the  tunnage  on 
the  Hudson.  At  the  present  moment,  wc  find, 
on  consultation  with  the  United  States  Inspec¬ 
tors,  that  there  are  about  three  hundred  steam- 
propelled  vessels,  the  aggregate  burden  of  which 
is  about  120,000  tuns,  employed  in  this  district 
alone.  But  how  its  influence  has  expanded !  how 
far  Fulton’s  wildest  speculations  have  been  ex¬ 
celled  1  As  we  write,  paddle-wheels  arc  beating 
the  waves  throughout  Christendom  —  on  salt 
water  as  well  as  on  fresh,  reeking  and  foaming 
under  the  line  as  well  as  freezing  in  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  on  crowded  rivers  as  well  as  those 
whose  shores  are  desolate,  on  large  streams 
as  well  as  on  small  ones,  in  bays,  harbors,  firths, 
estuaries  and  channels,  on  the  small  lakes  of 
Switzerland,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  on  the  large 
ones  of  our  own  broad  domain,  on  the  wide 
Atlantic,  on  the  Pacific,  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  Red  Sea,  on  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
Baltic,  in  fair  weather  as  well  as  in  foul 
weather,  in  a  calm  as  well  as  in  a  hurricane, 
with  the  current  and  against  it.  This  power, 
when  tested,  has  most  successfully  an.swercd  the 
great  purpose  for  which  it  was  beneficently 
created ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  on  the 
thousands  of  human  beings  who,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  are  being  transported  by  it ;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  summon  before  the  imagination  the 
various  steamers,  large  and  small,  which,  in  all 
directions,  in  spite  of  wind  and  weather,  arc 
going  straight  as  arrows  to  their  targets,  with¬ 
out  feeling  that  in  our  time,  as  well  as  “  in  the 
Imginning,”  “  the  spirt  of  God  moveth  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.” 
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now  that  we  are  growing 
munificent  in  the  arts,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  the  cmbel- 
k  lishmcnts  of  the  upbol- 

*  Eterer  will  Iw;  cast  into  the 

back-ground  to  give  space 
for  that  which  is  legiti- 
'  mately  artistic. 

^  It  is  probable  that  Rich¬ 

ard  Derby  of  Boston,  Ed¬ 
ward  Carey  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Preston  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Nicholas 
Longworth  of  Cincinnati, 
men  of  liberal  views  and 
large  wealth,  were  the  first 
to  give  a  decided  impulse 
strls  in  country. 
Dexter’s  immense  wooden 
Mjm  statuary,  adorning  his 
,  grounds  in  Salem,  would 

'  hardly  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  art ;  but  we 
'  find  everywhere  our  mer- 
chants  and  scholars  emu- 
lous  of  the  taste,  and  our 
wealthy  men  have  not 
,  been  niggardly  in  their 

Various  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to 
■ir  time  to  bring  the  finer 

HI-  _  ‘  products  of  art  within  the 

reach  of  the  people — in 
other  words  to  gratify  an 
I  already  developed  taste.  The  last  and  most 
successful  effort  of  the  kind  seems  to  be  the 
Cosmopolitan  Art  Association,  which  combines 
two  of  the  strong  characteristics  of  Young 
America,  and  gratifies  each  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  namely,  a  love  of  literature  and  of 
the  fine  arts. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  June,  1854,  under  the  direction  of  a 
council  of  members,  whose  services  are  honor¬ 
ary  and  without  compensation. 

Its  subscribers  are  now  to  be  found  in  every 
section  of  the  country,  from  the  cabin  of  the 
new  territorial  settler,  to  the  ‘‘big  house’’  upon 
the  plantation — from  the  sumptuous  dwelling 
of  the  Atlantic  merchant  to  that  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  pioneer  upon  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  scheme  was  as  ingenious  as  it  has  certainly 
proved  successful.  By  its  regulations,  any  one 
paying  three  dollars  is  a  member  for  one  year,  and  has 
w  share  in  the  annual  distribution  of  works 
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C1BLYI.E  some  few  years  since  took  occasion 
to  express  bis  astonishment  at  the  poetical  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  American  people,  every  tenth 
man  or  woman  in  the  country  having  at  some 
time  or  other  written  poetry.  The  fact  is  un¬ 
deniable  that  Young  America  is  poetic  in  tem¬ 
perament  if  not  in  execution.  Nor  is  this  his 
only  elegant  proclivity — he  has  also  a  positive 
taste  for  the  arts  of  the  sculptor,  the  painter 
and  the  engraver,  as  almost  every  house,  how¬ 
ever  humble,  can  testify,  and  this  taste  has 
been  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  steadily 
advancing  to  a  liigh  state  of  culture.  We  must 
have  works  of  art  to  embellish  our  already  os¬ 
tentatious  household  furnishings,  and  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  poor  ones  will  content  us. 
The  old  “  mourning  pieces,”  “  samplers,” 
“  shepherdesses  ”  and  “  Charlottes  at  the  tomb 
of  Werter,”  which  were  wont  to  grace  the  bou¬ 
doirs  of  our  grandmothers,  have  long  since 
liecu  consigned  to  lumber  rooms  and  attics,  and 
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block  of  Carara  marble,  by  Marci,  aa  Italiuu 
artist 

The  Greeks,  those  exquisite  masters  of  art 
and  searchers  into  the  symbolisms  of  nature, 
never  left  half  of  any  human  aspect  unrepre¬ 
sented  in  the  divine,  hence  we  find  Apollo,  the 
patron  of  poetry,  music  and  song,  breathing  his 
benign  presence  into  many  hearts,  but  mated 
only  with  the  chaste,  sisterly  Diana.  Hence  the 
poet  must  be  a  frequenter  of  the  woods ;  he 
must  affect  the  sylvan  glade  and  sheltered 
waterfall,  where  Diana  and  her  nymphs  follow 
the  chase,  with  their  white  limbs  gleaming  amid 
the  flickering  leaves.  Brothers  and  sisters  po¬ 
ets  must  be  ;  and  all  who  follow  the  ennobling 
arts,  whether  expressed  in  glowing  numliers,  in 
the  soft  melody  of  song,  the  speaking  canvas 
or  eloquent  marble.  The  true  artist  must  be 
chaste  os  Diana,  glowing  as  Apollo.  Our  present 


The  inducements  to  become  members  of  this 
art  association  arc  so  great  and  attractive,  that 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  list  of  subscribers 
should  run  up,  as  it  docs,  annually,  to  a  very 
large  number.  Each  subscriber  receives,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  his  three  dollars,  a  three  dollar  magazine 
for  one  year,  taking  his  choice  out  of  all  pub- 1 
lished  in  this  country  or  England.  He  also  re-  j 
ceives  for  one  year  a  copy  of  the  Cosmopolitan  i 
Art  Journal,  published  quarterly  at  one  dollar 
a  year,  devoted  mainly  to  works  of  art,  and 
handsomely  illustrated.  lie  thus  receives  four 
dollars  in  literature  for  his  three  dollars ;  and  i 
in  addition  to  this  he  has  an  equal  share  among 
all  the  subscribers  in  the  rich  and  extensive 
collection  of  statuary,  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  in  the  catalogue  for  annual  dis¬ 
tribution  in  January.  Those  subscribers  who 
may  prefer  it,  may  receive,  instead  ot  the  mag¬ 
azines,  a  copy  of  the  large  and  superb 
steel  engraving  entitled  “  Saturday 
Night’’  The  size  is  twenty  by  nine¬ 
teen  inches ;  it  is  engraved  in  the 
highest  style  of  art  by  Lemon,  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  required  three  years  to  per¬ 
fect  it  The  engraving  can  be  sent 
to  any  part  of  the  country  by  mail, 
being  carefully  packed  on  rollers. 

The  suirscription  money  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  after  the  necessary  expense.^ 
have  been  defrayed,  is  appropriated  -t 

to  the  purchase  of  paintings,  bronzes,  : 
sculpture,  etc.,  by  the  best  artists  at 
home  and  abroad,  to  be  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  members,  each  ! 
subscriber  being  entitled  to  one  lot  in  |  J 
the  annual  distribution  for  every  three  . 
dollars  he  has  subscribed.  ' 

We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  out-  ^ 
line  of  the  objects  of  the  association, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  our 
magazine,  designed  to  be  national  in 
its  character,  regarding,  as  we  do,  this 
“Cosmopolitan  ”  enterprise  as  entitled  .  . 
at  least  to  a  national  reputation. 

At  the  head  of  our  article  we  have 
placed  a  copy  of  the  (splendid  bust  of 
Apollo,  taken  from  that  in  the  Vati¬ 
can  at  Rome.  This  magnificent  work 
of  art  is  not  inappropriately  selected 
as  one  of  the  pieces  for  distribution 
the  current  year.  Apollo  is  the  patron 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  the  divinest  e.x- 
pression  of  manly  grace  and  beauty, 
and  cannot  well  be  e.xcluded  from  any 
library.  The  present  copy  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  is  executed  from  a  single 
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of  our  own  country.  We  are  justly  proud  of 
our  artists  abroad,  and  well  aware  that  for  the 
higher  student  of  art  Italy  is  the  only  Held  as 
yet.  She  offers  facilities  for  study,  immunities 
from  care,  and  an  atmosphere 
of  art  such  as  no  other  country 
can  supply,  and  we  must  supcr- 
add  to  this,  opportunities  for  a 
sort  of  dreamy  vagabondism,  in 
which  the  artist  must  indulge, 
at  intervals,  or  this  work-day 
world  would  soon  kill  out  the 
germs  of  ideali.sm.  Powers, 
Greenough,  Akers,  Cranch,  to 
say  nothing  of  several  women 
who  are  prosecuting  their 
studies  abroad,  are  not  only 
representing  us  well  in  the 
province  of  art,  but  by  their 
high-toned  characters  recom¬ 
mending  the  results  of  our  na¬ 
tionality. 

The  bust  of  Spring  is  from  the 
chisel  of  R  U.  Palmer,  of  Al¬ 
bany.  It  is  said  to  be  very 
nearly  a  portrait  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen  residing  in  that  city.  It 
is  an  cxqisitc  production  of  art, 
though  as  an  ideal  work  perhaps 
the  lower  jaw  is  something  too 
heavy.  The  character  of  the 
face  is  American,  and  a  fair 
type  of  what  American  beauty 
in  the  feminine  is  likely  to  be¬ 
come.  It  has  force,  intellect 
and  sweetness,  rather  than  soft¬ 
ness  and  tenderness  of  character. 
We  like  this  none  the  less.  It 
is  time  that  artists  were  able  to 
appreciate  art  in  its  growth 
and  development.  The  beauty 
which  was  once  the  only  ideal, 
that  of  sensuousness,  and  a  re¬ 
fined  self-consciousness,  must 
yield  to  a  higher  idealism,  of  a 
nobler  womanhood,  in  which 
self-reliance  shall  go  hand  in 
hand  with  a  beautiful  spiritual¬ 
ism  and  a  grandeur  of  senti¬ 
ment.  We  need  a  Michael  Angelo,  and  such 
an  one  must  ere  long  spring  from  institutions 
like  ours,  where  the  noblest  models  of  the  race 
are  likely  to  be  developed  under  the  progress 
of  a  liberal  supply  of  all  physical  necessities, 
superadded  to  that  mental  aliment  which  onr 
free  institutions  present  to  the  growing  mind. 
When  such  shall  arise,  our  Sibyls  will  not  be 


illustration  is  from  the  same  artist,  Marci,  ex¬ 
quisitely  chiselled  in  the  original,  now  one  of 
the  works  to  be  distributed  by  the  Association 
in  January  next. 


ffPRTfG. 

Here  we  come  to  our  own  side  of  the  water. 
In  this  bust  we  have  a  specimen  of  American 
art  by  an  American  artist.  The  marble  only 
is  European.  We  see  no  reason  why  even  this 
should  not  have  been  obtained  at  home.  Ver¬ 
mont  and  Maine  both  furnish  statuary  marble 
in  great  perfection,  and  we  hope  ere  long  to 
see  our  artists  sedulous  to  develop  the  resources 
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mere  flimsy,  plump  girls,  with  upturned  eyes, 
but  inspired  creations,  whose  beauty  is  that  of 
the  alabaster  vase  lighted  from  within.  Mr. 
Palmer  has  made  an  excellent  essay  in  this  e.\- 
quisite  creation.  Let  us  have  American  art. 
not  a  tame  reflex  of  the  old  ideas  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  school. 

It  would  be  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  choice  works  which  constitute 
the  distributing  list  for  the  coming  year.  The 
Actuary,  Mr.  Derby,  has  not  overlooked  our 
American  artists  while  making  selections  from 
those  abroad.  Our  object  has  been  only  to 
allude  to  a  few,  not  paintings,  but  statues,  as 
being  of  greater  interest  in  a  work 
like  the  U.vitkd  Status  Maoazine,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  more  readily  present  en¬ 
gravings  of  them. 

One  of  the  most  winning  will  be 
found  in  the  beautiful  marble  statue 
entitled  the  “  Young  Truant,”  a  copy 
from  the  original  of  Crantre.  The 
little  rascal  has  robbed  a  bird  of  its 
nest,  despite  of  the  old  poem : 

I  have  fouDtl  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  fount!  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed; 

But  let  me  the  plunder  forbear^ 

She  will  say  ’tis  a  barbarous  deed. 

He  ne’er  could  be  true,  she  averred, 

Who  would  rob  a  poor  bird  of  its  young, 

And  I  loved  her  the  more  when  1  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue.” 

The  fine  tone  of  thought  and  re¬ 
gret  in  the  face  and  attitude  will,  how¬ 
ever,  do  much  to  atone  for  the  fault. 

It  is  a  beautiful  work  fur  a  pedestal 
amid  a  family  group,  and  we  shall 
more  than  half  envy  the  fortunate  pos¬ 
sessor.  Nothing  is  more  genializing 
than  the  presence  of  high  art  in  a  ^ 
household.  A  thousand  petty  animosi-  ^ 
ties,  a  thousand  petty  asj^rities  fade 
away  and  are  softened  down  by  the 
pleading  suggestions  of  a  fine  work  of  K 
art.  We  remember  how  “  Dick  Derby,”  ' 
husband  to  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  America,  whom  we  saw  in 
our  childhood,  though  a  vain  man,  and 
a  weak,  foolish  one  at  the  best,  assumed 
at  once  dignity  of  appearance,  and 
commanded  attention  and  respect  the 
moment  he  talked  upon  the  subject  of 
the  fine  arts,  upon  which  he  was  well 
cultured,  and  well  able  to  speak  with 
authority.  Art  transformed  the  prater  1 
into  a  man  of  sense  and  taste. 

A  thing  of  beauty  isajoy  forever.’* 

Love  disguised  is  a  comical  represen¬ 


tation  of  the  mischievous  god,  dressed  in  coat 
and  breeches,  with  a  “  shocking  bad  hat,”  who 
sits  demurely  playing  a  shepherd’s  pipe  to  some 
pastoral  Amaryllis.  Indeed  nothing  can  be 
more  innocent  and  reliable  looking  than  the 
little  lad  so  seated,  who  may  well  be  trusted 
by  any  maiden  who  is  disposed  to  say  : 

Love  must,  in  short, 

Keep  fond  and  true. 

Through  good  report, 

And  evil  too. 

Else  here  I  swear, 

Young  love  may  go, 

For  aught  I  care, 

To  Jericho.” 
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of  brotherhood  ut  once  with  the  praying  child 
of  art,  and  he  would  kneel  night  and  morning 
by  its  side. 

We  have  been  often  struck  in  our  visits  to 
various  penitentiaries  to  observe  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  art  among  the  miserable  convicts. 
Many  of  them  have  no  mean  capacity  in  this 
way,  and  they  exercise  it  as  often  as  time  and 
material  can  supply  opportunity.  Their  cells 
are  ornamented  with  rude  pictures  and  draw¬ 
ings,  and  in  each  we  could  trace  the  mental 
and  moral  proclivities  of  the  man.  One  had 
drawn  ships  and  shipwrecks,  and  men  strug¬ 
gling  in  the  agonies  of  peril  and  despair. 
Was  this  symbolic  of  his  own  fate  ?  Did  he 
thus  depict  his  own  terrible  consciousness? 

Another  had  more  than  once  depicted  a 
woman  with  folded  hands,  uplifted  eyes,  and 
a  distracted  air.  What  experience  was  this 
in  his  own  life  which  thus  forced  itself  into 
expression  ?  Why  did  the  unhappy  man  find 
relief  in  delineating  this  picture  of  suffering? 
Did  the  contemplation  of  it  incite  him  to  re¬ 
newed  penitence?  We  have  often  thought 
that  it  might  be  well  to  place  works  of 
art  where  these  poor  outcasts  of  society  might 
have  the  benefit  of  their  humanizing  and 
atoning  influence.  At  any  rate,  the  prison 
chapel  should  always  hold  one  or  more  works 
of  art  representing  the  passion  of  the  Saviour, 
the  good  Samaritan,  or  such  scripture  subject 
as  would  best  elevate  and  inspire  what  is 
highest  in  our  humanity. 

No  one,  however  hardened  in  crime,  can 
long  resist  the  benign  expression  of  divine 
love.  A  superior  work  of  art  placed  before 
the  culprit  would  do  more  to  work  a  reform 
than  any  sermon.  Indeed,  art  is  the  great 
preacher.  It  speaks  more  powerfully  than 
words.  It  appeals  to  the  senses,  and 
through  them  to  the  heart  and  conscience. 
We  remember  how  tenderly  Allston’s  picture 
of  Christ  blessing  little  children  appeals  to 
the  heart  of  the  visitor  at  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  we  are  sure  a 
picture  of  the  Saviour  stretching  out  his  hands 
as  if  to  say  with  a  God-given  love :  “  Come 
unto  me,  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest,’’  would  do  an  angel 
work  upon  the  soul  of  the  miserable  culprit. 

But  we  arc  going  beyond  the  limits  of  our 
subject  and  must  forbear. 

From  the  marble  busts  representing  the 
massive  heads  of  Webster,  Clay  and  Calhoun, 
which  are  known  to  every  American  eye,  we 
turn  aside  to  note  one  more  work  in  marble, 
as  full  of  dainty  truth  as  it  is  alive  with 


LOVS  DISGinSED. 

It  is  indeed  the  god  of  love  intent  to  make 
his  post  a  comfortable  one  and  respectable,  not 
the  one  for  deep  passionateness,  where 

“  All  hopes,  all  passions,  all  desires, 

Wliatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame. 

All  are  but  ministers  to  love, 

And  feed  his  sacred  flame.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  while  art  refines,  it 
also  has  an  influence  upon  the  moral  character 
of  the  observer.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace 
these  effects,  as  it  is  curious  to  watch  the  affini¬ 
ties  of  art.  We  have  seen  a  lovely  little  child 
whose  religious  enthusia.sm  acquired  new  im¬ 
pulse  in  consequence  of  having  received  from  a 
friend  a  cast  of  “Little  Samuel,”  after  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  It  established  a  sentiment 
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beauty ;  and  with  this  mention  we  must  close 
our  view  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Association. 
Cupid  on  the  Sea  has  been  executed  expressly 
for  this  Association,  from  the  original  of  Parelli. 
The  mischievous  god  sleeps  in  an  open  bivalve, 
one  of  those  denominated  by  conchologists  a 
Venus,  with  his  pretty  limbs  gathered  grace¬ 
fully  together  and  looking  harmless  as  helpless 
infancy.  It  is  a  beautiful  conception,  and 
beautifully  executed. 


- - 

TOKENS.-TO  ERNEST  HELFENSTEIN. 


BT  X.iRY  FORREST. 


Ilf  the  still  hours  of  twilight, 

In  the  pure  amber  skylight, 

Wlien  the  Bowers  fall  asleep 
And  the  stars  seem  to  weep ; 

When  the  temple  of  dreams  its  gateway  unclose^, 
And  fiiiries  lift  open  the  petals  of  roses 
And  leap  into  pearly  phaeton  shells  ; 

And  tiny  steeds  dance 
And  impatiently  prance 
To  the  chiming  of  infinitissimal  bells ; 

There  cometh  a  gladness — 

Half  sadness, 


Half  madness— 


Tbatererof  unattained  blessedness  tells. 


The  bird  in  his  eyrie— the  sweet  silver  fall 
Of  fountains  and  moonbeams— soft  shadows  and  all 
Earth’s  archetype  beauty,  our  loved  ones  recall ; 

For  they  come  on  the  heart  like  a  spell  and  a  balm, 
like  low,  tender  voices  in  love's  hallowe*!  psalm  ; 

Tliey  are  mystical  tokens  of  good  out  of  sight, 

Pure  oiMiline  rays  from  the  fountain  of  light ; 

They  are  dear  angel- whis{)ers,  that  thrill  us,  and  leave  us 
Tliey  are  liftings  and  floatings  of  wings  that  bereave 
And  so  they  bring  the  belm-ed  again  ; 

Tiring  ever  the  eyes  that  are  deepest  and  clearest 
To  look  into  ours  with  the  love  that  is  dearest— 

Dring  lii>s  that  are  holy  to  soothe  us  and  bless  us— 
Bring  beautiful  hands  to  fold  o’er  and  caress  us— 
Bring  graces  supernal  and  sibylline  gleams, 

And  all  that  we  ’vo  cherished  in  music  and  dream^— 
A  joy  that  is  exquisite  pain. 

Tliis  wonderful  beauty  of  earth  is  given. 

That  our  spirits  fn)m  evil  may  nightly  be  riven  ; 

Tliat  our  souls,  in  the  pureness  of  starry  eyes  shriven, 
May  see  always  the  pathway  they  light  up  to  Heaven. 
Our  rouch  *loving  friends 
The  Holy  One  sends— 

Our  own  ever  more  ; 

They  are  delicate  germs  of  affinities  rare, 

Tliat  will  open  and  shoot  into  forms  more  fair, 

In  the  stronger  light  and  the  purer  air 
Of  gardens  immortal. 

Whose  shining  portal 
Is  just  before. 


HORACE  GREELEY. 
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HORACE  GREELEY, 

EnrruR-IN-CHIEF  of  the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

Horace  Greeley  was  bora  in  the  town  oi 
Amherst,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  3d  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  1811.  His  parents  were  both  Protestant 
Irish.  Of  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  rare 
meteorological  phenomena  attending  his  birth, 
and  the  extraordinary  precosity  manifested  in 
the  manner  of  taking  his  food,  rolling  his  eyes, 
and  falling  asleep,  we  shall  say  nothing  ;  but 
leave  the  reader  to  infer  that  the  portents  of 
the  occasion  were  befitting  the  advent  of  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  country. 
Nor  shall  we  stop  to  listen  to  the  companions 
of  his  early  childhood  to  trace  out  emenations 
of  precocious  intellect  as  precursors  of  subse¬ 
quent  renown.  Suffice  it  to  say  Horace  Gree¬ 
ley  was  born  “  quite  young,”  partook  of  such 
food  as  children  usually  subsist  upon,  and  grew 
up  an  extremely  uncouth  country  boy.  His 
physical  organization  was  never  comely  nor 
his  personal  carriage  graceful ;  but  he  early 
gave  indications  of  a  vigorous  and  manly  in¬ 
tellect,  and  a  moral  being  preeminent  in  the 


beauty  and  symmetry  of  its  proportions.  That 
the  subsequent  character  and  achievements  of 
the  man  are  molded  and  created  by  the  con¬ 
catenation  of  incidents  which  make  up  bis  early 
childhood  is  both  the  dictate  of  philosophy  and 
the  lesson  of  experience.  But  we  must  lie  con¬ 
tent  to  pass  by  in  comparative  silence  those 
early  developments,  and  come  at  once  to  that 
more  mature  and  vigorous  existence  which  ex¬ 
hibits  him  in  the  social  and  civil  relations  as 
bearing  a  part  in  carrying  forward  the  moral 
and  material  enterprises  of  the  age. 

At  the  early  period  of  three  years  Horace  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  tutilage  at  the  hands  of  his 
mother  and  grandmother  to  enable  him  to  read 
with  facility  the  books  usually  put  into  the 
hands  of  children.  From  that  time  to  the  age 
of  seven  he  attended  country  schools  about  two 
quarters  of  each  year.  His  subsequent  school¬ 
ing  was  limited  to  twelve  weeks  in  the  Winter 
season,  when  his  services  were  least  valuable 
at  home.  In  this  mode  his  tuition  continued 
to  the  age  of  fifteen,  at  which  time  his  school 
days  closed,  and  he  entered  upon  a  five  years' 
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apprcuticui^liip  to  loaru  the  art  aad  mystery  of 
printing,  in  the  office  of  the  Northern  Specta¬ 
tor,  in  the  wilds  of  West  Poultney,  Vermont. 
His  father  having  removed  with  his  family 
into  the  neighboring  town  of  West  Haven 
when  Horace  was  only  ten  years  of  age,  the 
reader  will  readily  appreciate  his  facilities  for 
securing  an  elementary  education.  The  only 
seminaries  he  ever  entered,  as  a  pupil,  were  the 
rude,  uncomfortable  district  schoolhouscs  of 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  as  they  e.^isted 
forty  years  ago  ;  his  only  teachers  the  sous  and 
daughters  of  neighijoring  farmer's,  whose  schol¬ 
arship  was  but  little  in  advance  of  their  pu¬ 
pil’s,  and  who  taught  a  few  months  in  the  year 
at  small  wages  as  a  relaxation  from  farm-labor 
or  to  secure  the  means  for  their  own  education. 
The  text  books  and  stationery  were  scant,  and 
the  routine  of  instruction  was  confined  mainly 
to  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  though  a 
few  acquired  the  rudiments  of  geography  aud 
grammar. 

Such  were  the  only  scholastic  aids  enjoyed 
by  our  hero,  who  now  stands  before  the  world 
an  acknowledged  proficient  in  the  various 
knowledge  and  learning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  from  whose  lips  and  pen  the  learned 
savans  of  the  nation,  colleges  of  science  and 
legal  loro,  are  accustomed  to  receive  words  of 
wisdom  and  instruction.  In  tracing  his  biog¬ 
raphy  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
prominent  element  of  success  has  been  an  inor¬ 
dinate  thrist  for  knowledge,  prompting  to  un¬ 
remitting  and  laborious  efforts  in  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  this  inherent  principle  of  his  nature. 
While  a  desire  for  honorable  distinction  among 
his  fellows  has  not  been  wanting,  the  great 
motive  power  of  his  nature  is  manifestly  the 
exquisite  relish  of  knowledge  as  a  mental  ali¬ 
ment,  and  the  stimulant  which  has  made  his 
acquisitions  practically  useful  to  mankind  is  an 
innate  luxury  in  witnessing  the  happiness  of 
every  living  thing. 

His  opportunities  for  religious  training  were, 
perhaps,  more  deficient  than  those  for  intellec¬ 
tual  culture ;  but  his  sentiments  received  an 
early  bias,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  his  con¬ 
victions  were  fully  established  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  creed,  and  remain  unshaken  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  evident,  from  his  mode  of 
reasoning  on  the  subject,  that  he  first  formed  his 
own  conception  of  the  attributes  of  a  merciful 
Deity  and  his  relation  to  his  creatures,  and  de¬ 
duced  08  a  necessary  consequence  that  all  must 
experience  his  paternal  care — thus  leaving  the 
great  line  of  demarcation  between  the  penitent 
and  the  wicked,  as  set  forth  by  Christ  and  his 


apo.stles,  to  be  reconciled  to  his  precoiiceivid 
notions  of  the  necessary  tendencies  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  attributes.  He  is  now  a  member  of  the 
church  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  elo¬ 
quent  speaker  and  distinguished  philanthropist. 
Dr.  K  H.  Chapin. 

His  energies  were  not  crippled  nor  his  prog¬ 
ress  stayed  by  the  deflcicncies  of  instruction, 
the  want  of  books  or  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 
He  pressed  into  service  all  the  scattered  vol¬ 
umes  in  the  surrounding  country  ;  and,  alter 
the  labors  of  the  day,  devoured  their  contents, 
extended  on  the  hearthstone,  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  pine  knot.  Knowledge  seemed  the 
object  of  his  existence  ;  and  the  mountains,  the 
forests  and  the  cultivated  Holds  were  alike  the 
subjects  of  his  study,  and  contributed  to  the 
fullness  of  his  intellectual  banquet.  So  entire 
and  passionate  devotion  to  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  one  so  young  would  be  remarka¬ 
ble  in  any  circumstances ;  but  when  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  boy  is  considered — living  in  a  re¬ 
mote  and  very  rural  district — few  books  access¬ 
ible — few  literary  persons  residing  near— the 
school  contributing  scarcely  anything  to  his 
mental  nourishment — no  other  boy  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  manifesting  any  particular  interest  in 
learning — the  people  about  him  all  engaged  in 
a  rude  and  hard  struggle  to  extract  the  means 
of  subsistence  from  a  rough  and  rocky  soil- 
such  an  intense,  absorbing  and  persistent  love 
of  knowledge  could  not  fail  to  attract  observa¬ 
tion,  and  Horace  became  the  admiration  of  the 
surrounding  country. 

During  his  apprenticeship  he  maintained  the 
same  assiduous  attention  to  business,  and  de¬ 
voted  his  leisure  hours  with  the  same  zeal  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  had  marked  his 
previous  course.  His  connection  with  the  print¬ 
ing  office  gave  him  a  greater  supply  of  books; 
bis  occupation  was  a  constant  discipline  of  bis 
literary  capacities,  and  the  reputation  he  bad 
hitherto  acquired  was  largely  conflrmcd  and 
extended.  He  frequently  found  occasion  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  ability  ns  a  member  of  a  debating  so¬ 
ciety  with  which  he  had  connected  himself,  and 
in  writing  paragraphs  for  the  Spectator.  In  his 
twentieth  year  he  finished  his  apprenticeship, 
an  uncontaminated  young  man,  with  the  means 
of  independence  at  bis  Onger  ends  ;  ashamed  of 
no  honest  employment,  of  no  decent  habita¬ 
tion,  of  no  cleanly  garb.  If  his  knowledge 
was  incomplete — if  there  were  wide  domains 
of  science  of  which  he  had  little  more  than 
heard — yet  what  he  did  know  he  knew  well. 
He  had  learned  It  not  as  a  task,  but  because  be 
wanted  to  know  it ;  it  partook  of  the  vitality 
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of  bia  own  mind  ;  it  was  his  own,  and  he  could 
nsc  it.  His  possessions  at  this  time  were  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing,  an  extensive 
and  very  miscellaneous  library  in  his  memory, 
a  wardrobe  he  couid  stuff  in  his  pocket,  and 
twenty  dollars  in  cash.  Thus  furnished,  he  set 
forth  with  integrity  of  purpose  and  self-reliant 
faith  to  encounter  the  battle  of  life. 

The  first  move  was  to  visit  his  parents,  who 
had  removed  with  their  family  some  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  North-western  Pennsylvania  ;  for  whom 
he  has  ever  cherished  the  most  exemplary  filial 
regard.  During  his  coverture  he  had  piously 
contributed  the  most  of  a  small  stipend  of  $40 
per  annum  to  their  comfort,  and  in  after  years, 
as  his  resources  improved,  he  assisted  them  to 
the  means  of  becoming  comfortable  and  thriv¬ 
ing  farmers  upon  their  own  soii.  His  filial 
kindness  and  fraternal  regard  to  his  parents 
and  family,  though  not  the  most  brilliant,  are 
entitled  to  a  prominent  place  among  the  truly 
great  and  noble  acts  of  his  life. 

He  accomplished  the  journey  home  on  foot 
and  by  the  Erie  Canal  in  twelve  days,  at  an 
e.xpense  of  $7,  where  he  remained  several  weeks 
nursing  a  lame  leg,  with  which  he  had  suffered 
several  months,  from  an  accidental  injury ; 
and  amused  himself  by  working  on  the  farm 
and  ft.«hing  in  the  neighboring  streams.  Hav¬ 
ing  partially  recovered  from  his  infirmity,  he 
successively  obtained  employment  upon  news¬ 
papers  in  the  neighboring  riliages  of  James¬ 
town,  Lodi  and  Eric.  But,  after  working  a 
short  time  in  each,  and  finding  himself  obliged 
to  receive  his  pay  mostly  in  promises,  a  cur¬ 
rency  quite  iuconvenient  in  the  dilapidated 
state  of  his  finances,  he  swung  his  budget  and 
started  boldly  for  New  York,  with  the  fixed  de¬ 
termination  of  trying  his  fortune  in  the  great 
metropolis.  Upon  reaching  the  canal,  our 
friend  took  passage  on  a  line  boat,  and  landed 
at  Whitehall,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about 
sunrise,  on  the  18th  of  August,  1831.  His  in¬ 
teresting  and  comely  personal  appearance,  as 
he  left  the  boat  and  shambled  up  Broad  street, 
is  thus  described  by  an  eye  witness.  His  attire 
was  homespun,  with  abreviated  pants,  stock¬ 
ingless  ancles,  heavy  brogans  on  his  feet,  while 
a  cotton  handkerchief  containing  his  entire 
wardrolw,  dangled  from  a  stick  over  his  shoul¬ 
ders.  These  rough  habiliments,  which  proba¬ 
bly  would  not  have  sold  for  fifty  cents,  and  ten 
dollars  in  cosh,  constituted  his  entire  property. 
Thus  did  our  friend  Horace  enter  this  metropo¬ 
lis  twenty-five  years  ago,  presenting  a  far  more 
sorry  figure  than  Benjamin  Franklin  upon  his 
first  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  when  his  fu¬ 


ture  wife  saw  him  pass  her  father’s  house  eat¬ 
ing  a  large  roll  and  carrying  two  others  under 
his  arms. 

New  York  is  a  city  of  adventurers.  Few  of 
our  eminent  citizens  were  boni  here.  In  a  list 
of  one  hundred  of  the  most  prominent  in  wealth 
and  position,  it  is  probable  that  seventy-five  of 
the  names  would  be  those  of  men  who  began 
their  career  here,  in  circumstances  that  gave 
no  promise  of  future  eminence.  But  among 
them  ali,  it  is  questionable  whether  there  can 
lie  found  one  who  had  so  little  to  help  and  so 
much  to  hinder  him  as  Horace  Greeley. 

Having  secured  temporary  lodgings  in  one 
of  those  cheap  Irish  hou.ses  whose  chief  reli¬ 
ance  is  upon  the  sale  of  liquids,  our  hero  set 
forth  in  quest  of  work ;  inquiring  diligently, 
from  office  to  office,  among  the  printers,  whether 
a  hand  was  wanted.  After  many  rude  refusals 
and  insolent  rebuffs,  he  heard,  late  on  Saturday 
evening,  that  a  Mr.  West,  of  Chatham  street, 
needed  compositors,  and  repaired  thither  at 
half  post  five  on  Monday  morning  and  seated 
himself  upon  the  stops  to  wait  with  restless 
anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  workmen.  The  scene 
which  followed  we  quote  from  “  Barton’s  Life 
of  Greeley:” 

Thousands  passed  by,  but  no  one  stopped  till  nearly 
seven  o’clock,  when  one  of  Mr.  West’s  Journeymen  arrived, 

I  and  finding  the  door  still  locked,  he  sat  down  on  the  steps 
by  the  side  of  Horace  Greeley.  They  fell  into  conversa¬ 
tion,  and  Horace  stated  his  circumstances,  something  of 
his  history,  and  his  neetl  of  emplojrment.  Luckily  this 
journeyman  was  a  Vermonter,  and  a  kind-hearted,  intelli¬ 
gent  man.  He  looke<l  upon  Horace  as  a  countryman,  and 
was  struck  with  the  singular  candor  and  artlessness  with 
which  he  told  his  tale.  U  saw,’  says  he,  *  that  he  was 
an  honest,  good  young  man,  and  being  a  Vermonter  my¬ 
self,  I  determined  to  help  him  if  I  could.’ 

He  did  help  him.  The  doors  were  opene<1,  the  ixieji 
began  to  arrive ;  Horace  and  his  newly-found  friend 
ascended  to  the  office,  and  soon  after  seven  the  work  of 
the  day  began.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Horace,  as  he  sat  in  the  office  waiting  for  the 
coming  of  the  foreman,  excited  unbounded  astonishment, 
and  brought  upon  his  friend  a  variety  of  satirical  obser¬ 
vations.  Xothing  daunted,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
foreman  he  stated  the  case,  and  endeavored  to  interest 
him  enough  in  Horace  to  give  him  a  trial.  It  happened 
that  the  work  for  which  a  man  was  wanted  in  the  office 
was  the  composition  of  a  Polyglot  Testament ;  a  kind  of 
work  which  is  extremely  difficult  and  tedious.  Several 
men  had  tried  their  hand  at  it ;  and,  in  a  few  days  or  a 
few  hours,  given  it  up.  Tlie  foreman  looked  at  Horace, 
and  Horace  looked  at  the  foreman.  Horace  saw  a  hand¬ 
some  man  (now  known  to  the  sporting  public  as  Colonel 
Porter,  editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times.)  The  foreman 
beheld  a  youth  who  could  have  gone  on  the  stage,  that 
minute,  as  Eaekiel  Homespun  without  the  alteration  of  a 
thread  or  a  hair,  and  brought  down  the  house  by  bis 
‘  getting  up  ’  alone.  He  no  more  believed  that  Eaekiel 
could  set  up  a  page  of  Polyglot  Testament  than  that  he 
could  construct  a  chronometer.  However,  partly  to  oMige 
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Horace's  friend,  partly  because  be  was  unwilling  to  wound 
the  feebnga  of  the  applicant  by  sending  him  abruptly 
away,  he  consented  to  let  him  try.  ‘  Fix  up  a  case  for 
him,’  said  he,  *  and  we’ll  see  if  he  can  do  anything.’  In 
a  few  minutes  Horace  was  at  work. 

The  gentleman  to  whose  intercession  Horace  Greeley 
owed  his  first  employment  in  New  York  is  now  known  to 
all  the  dentists  in  the  Union  as  the  leading  member  of  a 
firm  which  manufactures  annually  twelve  hundred  thou* 
sand  artificial  teeth.  He  has  made  a  fortune,  the  reader 
will  be  glad  to  learn,  and  lives  in  a  mansion  up  town. 

After  Horace  had  been  at  work  an  hour  or  two,  Mr. 
West,  the  *  boss,’  came  into  the  office.  What  his  feelings 
were  when  he  saw  his  new  man,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
little  conversation  upon  the  subject  which  took  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  foreman. 

“  *  Did  you  hire  that  —  fool  V  asked  West  with  no 
small  irritation. 

*  Yes  ;  we  must  liave  hands,  and  he’s  the  best  I  could 
get,’  said  the  foreman,  justifying  his  conduct,  though  ho 
was  really  ashamed  of  it. 

‘‘  ‘  Well,’  said  the  master,  ^  for  God’s  sake  pay  him  off 
to-night,  and  let  him  go  about  his  business.’ 

**  Horace  worked  through  the  day  with  his  usual  inten-  | 
sity,  and  in  perfect  silence.  At  night  he  presented  to  the 
forentan,  as  the  custom  then  was,  the  ^  proof  ’  of  his  day's 
work.  What  astonishment  was  depicted  in  the  good- 
looking  countenance  of  that  gentleman  when  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  proof  before  him  was  greater  in  quantity, 
and  more  correct  tlian  that  of  any  other  day’s  work 
which  had  yet  been  done  on  the  Polyglot  t  There  was  no 
thought  of  sending  the  new  journeyman  about  his  busi¬ 
ness  now.  He  was  an  established  man  at  once.  Thence¬ 
forward,  for  several  months,  Horace  worked  regularly 
and  hard  on  the  Testament,  earning  about  six  dollars  a 
week. 

He  had  got  into  good  company.  There  were  about 
twenty  men  and  boys  in  the  office,  altogether,  of  whom 
two  have  since  been  members  of  Congress,  three  infiuen- 
tial  editors,  and  several  others  have  attained  distinguished 
success  in  more  private  vocations.  Most  of  them  are  still 
alive  ;  they  remember  vividly  the  coming  among  them  of 
Horace  Greeley,  and  are  fond  of  describing  his  ways  and 
works.  The  following  paragraph  the  reader  is  requested 
to  regard  as  the  condensed  statement  of  their  several 
recollections. 

**  Horace  worked  with  most  remarkable  devotion  and 
intensity.  His  task  was  difficult,  and  he  was  paid  by  the 
‘piece.’  In  order,  therefore,  to  earn  tolerable  wages,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  work  harder  and  longer  than 
any  of  his  companions,  and  he  did  so.  Often  he  was  at 
his  case  before  six  in  the  morning  ;  often  he  had  not  left 
it  at  nine  in  the  evening ;  always,  he  was  the  first  to  begin 
and  the  last  to  leave.  In  the  Summer,  no  man  beside 
himself  worked  before  breakfast,  or  after  tea.  While  the 
young  men  and  older  apprentices  were  roaming  the  streets, 
seeking  their  pleasure,  he,  by  the  light  of  a  candle  stuck 
in  a  bottle,  was  eking  out  a  slender  day’s  wages  by  setting 
up  an  extra  column  of  the  Polyglot  Testament. 

“  For  a  day  or  two,  the  men  of  the  office  eyed  him 
askance,  and  winked  at  one  another  severely.  The  boys 
were  more  demonstrative,  and  one  of  the  most  mischiev¬ 
ous  among  them  named  him  ‘the Ghost,’  in  allusion  to 
his  long  white  hair,  and  the  singular  fairness  of  his  com¬ 
plexion.  Soon,  however,  the  men  who  worked  near  him 
began  to  suspect  that  his  mind  was  better  furnished  than 
his  person.  Horace  always  had  a  way  of  talking  pro¬ 
fusely  while  at  work,  and  that,  too,  writhout  working  irith 
less  assiduity.  Conversations  soon  arose  about  masonry, 


temperance,  politics,  religion  ^  and  the  new  journeyman 
rapidly  argued  his  way  to  respectful  consideration.  His 
talk  was  ardent,  animated,  and  pogitioe.  He  was  perfect¬ 
ly  confident  of  his  opinions,  and  maintained  them  with 
an  assurance  that  in  a  youth  of  less  understanding  and 
less  geniality  would  have  been  thought  arrogance.  His 
enthusiasm  at  this  time  was  Henry  Clay  ;  his  groat  sub¬ 
ject,  masonry.  In  a  short  time,  to  quote  the  language  of 
one  of  his  fellow- workmen,  ‘he  was  the  lion  of  the  shop.’ 
Yet  for  all  that,  the  men  who  admired  him  most  would 
have  their  joke,  and  during  all  the  time  that  Horace  re¬ 
mained  in  the  office,  it  was  the  standing  amusement  to 
make  nonsensical  remarks  in  order  to  draw  from  him  one 
of  his  shrewd,  half-comic,  Scotch4rish  retorts.  ‘  And  we 
alw’ays  got  it,’  says  one.” 

After  eighteen  months  of  diligent  work  as  a 
journeyman,  Horace,  upon  solicitation,  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  a  Mr.  Francis  Story,  and 
they  entered  into  business  as  job  printers  at 
No.  54  Liberty  street.  By  patient  industry  and 
promptness  .in  the  execution  of  orders,  the 
young  firm  of  Greeley  &  Story  rapidly  secured 
friends  and  business,  and  they  had  already  be¬ 
gan  to  accumulate  capital,  when,  after  only 
seven  months  of  partnership,  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1833,  Mr.  Story  was  drowned  by  the  up¬ 
setting  of  his  boat  on  an  e.xcursion  down  the 
bay.  There  had  existed  between  those  young 
partners  a  warm  friendship,  and  as  Horace 
looked  into  the  coffin  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
marble  features  that  had  never  turned  to  his 
with  an  unkind  expression,  he  exclaimed,  “  poor 
Story!  shall  I  ever  meet  with  one  who  will 
bear  with  me  as  he  did  V’  The  bereaved  family 
he  treated  with  great  generosity,  and  received 
into  the  vacant  place  a  brother-in-law  of  the 
deceased,  Mr.-  Jonas  Winchester,  a  gentleman 
now  well  known  to  the  press  and  the  people  of 
this  country. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  the  firm 
having  received  Mr.  E.  Llbbctt  as  a  partner, 
projected  and  commenced  the  publication  of 
the  New  Yorker,  a  weekly  family  paper  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  merit,  which  secured  an  extensive 
subscription,  but  as  a  business  operation  proved 
unprofitable,  and  after  a  struggle  of  seven 
years  was  merged  in  a  more  enduring  enter¬ 
prise.  Mr.  Greeley’s  editorial  capacities  and 
business  integrity  were,  however,  well  tested  in 
these  efforts,  and  established  on  a  basis  to  in¬ 
sure  the  cooperation  of  whatever  capital  or 
talent  might  be  requisite  in  the  prosecution  of 
subsequent  purposes. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1836,  he  was  married  in 
Warrenton,  North  Carolina,  to  Miss  Mary  Y. 
Cheney.  The  lady  was  by  profession  a  teacher, 
bom  and  educated  in  New  York ;  and,  in  the 
emphatic  language  of  one  of  her  friends, 
“  crazy  for  knowledge.”  The  acquaintance  had 
been  formed  in  New  York,  and  continued,  by 
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corrospoudence,  after  Mias  Cheney,  in  the  pur- 
gait  of  her  vocation,  had  removed  South.  The 
union  proved  a  happy  one,  and  six  children 
have  been  the  crowning  joy  of  their  domestic 
felicity.  In  their  home  circle  they  have  been 
called  to  pass  through  severe  affliction.  One 
after  anotlier  of  their  interesting  children  have 
passed  away  by  death,  till  two  only  remain  to 
them. 

On  account  of  the  meager  income  from  the 
New  Yorker,  Greeley  at  this  time  wrote  much 
for  other  periodicals.  The  lending  articles  of 
the  Daily  Whig  were  for  a  long  time  the  fruit 
of  hi.s  pen,  and  in  1838  he  consented  to  take 
the  editorial  charge  of  the  Jeffersonian,  a 
weekly  paper  got  up  and  sustained  one  year,  at 
Albany,  as  a  campaign  paper,  for  special  poli¬ 
tical  purposes,  by  the  Whig  State  Committee. 

During  the  memorable  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1840  Horace  Greeley  &  Co.  issued  the 
Log  Cabin,  to  be  published  six  months  for  fifty 
cents.  Of  the  first  number  edition  after  edition 
were  called  for  until  48,000  were  sold,  and  the 
rush  continued  until  the  list  reached  almost 
90,000.  Tlie  closing  number  of  the  series  an¬ 
nounced  its  rei.»sue  as  a  family  paper,  which 
was  continued  with  moderate  success  until  after 
the  death  of  President  Harrison,  when,  in  April, 
1841,  both  it  and  the  New  Yorker  were  merged 
in  the  Tribune.  This  is  the  crowning  enter¬ 
prise  of  his  life.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
herculean  undertaking  it  was  well  known  that 
its  projector  was  ns  destitute  of  means  of  his 
own  as  on  the  day  he  first  entered  New  York. 
But  he  was  known  to  bo  a  man  of  incorruptible 
integrity ;  one  who  would  pay  his  debts  at  any 
and  every  sacrifice  ;  one  incapable  of  contract¬ 
ing  an  obligation  which  he  was  not  confident 
of  being  able  to  discharge.  In  other  words,  he 
held  the  enchanter’s  wand,  which  unlocks  the 
miser's  chest  and  opens  the  floodgates  of 
genius. 

The  Tribune  commenced  with  about  600  sulv 
Bcribors;  5,000  copies  were  printed,  and  “  We 
found  some  difficulty  in  giving  them  away,” 
says  Mr.  Greeley  in  a  subsequent  statement. 
The  expenses  of  the  first  week  were  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  receipts 
ninety-two  dollars.  A  sorry  prospect  for  a  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  only  capital  was  his  genius  and  his 
honor.  But  the  Tribune  was  a  live  paper. 
“  Fight  ”  was  the  word  with  it  from  the  start ; 
“  fight  ”  has  been  the  word  every  since ; 
“  fight  ”  is  the  word  to-day.  If  it  had  been  let 
alone  it  would  not  have  died — its  genius  and 
power  were  a  sufficient  guaranty  against  such  a 
catastrophe ;  but  its  progress  on  the  first  days 


of  its  existence  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
jealous  efforts  to  crush  it  on  the  part  of  a  rival 
publication.  The  Tribune  at  once  assumed  a 
commanding  position  among  the  literature  of 
the  country,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  an 
efficient  business  partner  to  insure  a  brilliant 
success.  Such  an  one  presented  himself  in  the 
person  of  Thomas  McElrath,  and  under  his  di¬ 
rection  the  Tribune  office  has  become  one  of 
the  best  conducted  ncws]>uper  establishments  in 
the  world. 

From  the  day  on  which  these  two  gentlemen, 
so  admirably  calculated  to  cooperate  in  just 
such  an  enterprise,  a-ssociated  tficmsclves  in 
conducting  the  publication,  the  Tribune  became 
one  of  the  institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  has 
progressed,  with  accumulating  energies,  in  en¬ 
larging  the  boundaries  of  its  discussions  until 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  circle  of  human 
knowledge  too  trivial  or  too  mighty,  too  sim¬ 
ple  or  too  erudite,  to  find  a  place  in  its  columns. 
Its  prosperity  has  kept  pace  with  its  increasing 
interest,  until  its  aggregate  subscription  lists — 
daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly — exceed  225,000. 

Although  we  have  just  arrived  at  the  point 
when  our  hero  has  achieved  a  position  which 
places  him  before  the  world  in  the  symmetry 
and  magnitude  of  his  beautiful  and  gigantic 
proportions ;  where  he  wields  a  pen  whose 
magic  touch  stirs  the  vibrations  of  the  popular 
element  to  the  e.xtremities  of  the  republic,  and 
whose  influence  is  circumscribed  only  by  the 
globe  ;  yet  it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  narrative  further,  for  the  Tribune  and 
Horace  Greeley  are  so  identified  that  he  who 
knows  the  one  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
other.  The  uncalculating  fearlessness  with 
which  he  utters  his  opinions  on  passing  events, 
the  boldness  with  which  he  advocates  the  cause 
of  the  oppressed  whenever  humanity  requires  a 
champion,  the  generous  liberality  with  which 
he  distributes  aid  wherever  suffering  humanity 
needs  relief,  are  the  distinguishing  traits  of  his 
individuality. 

- - 

THE  WAR-HORSE  WITHOUT  RIDER. 

**  Saddled  and  bridled  aud  booted  rode  he, 

A  plume  in  his  helmet,  a  sword  at  his  knee  ; 

But  hame  cam*  the  saddle,  a*  bluidy  to  see, 

And  hame  cam*  the  steed,  but  hame  never  cam*  he  I 

Down  cam*  his  gray  father,  sobbin*  sae  sair ; 

Down  cam*  his  auld  mither,  tearing  her  hair ; 

Down  cam*  his  sweet  wife,  wi’  bonnie  bairns  three, 

Ane  at  her  bosom,  and  twa  at  her  knee. 

Tliere  stood  the  fleet  steed,  a*  foamin*  and  hot ; 

Tliere  shrieked  his  sweet  wife  and  sank  on  the  spot ; 

There  stood  his  gray  father,  weeping  sae  free  ; 

So  hame  cam*  his  steed,  but  hame  never  cam*  b^t** 
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JAMES  GORDON  BENNETT, 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEP  OP  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD. 

Mr.  Bennett,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  has 
secured  a  wide  and  conspicuous  notoriety. 
Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  moral  rectitude  and  the  hidden 
springs  which  prompt  him  to  action,  his  name 
is  largely  interwoven  in  the  annals  of  our  city. 
State,  and  nation.  As  the  conductor  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  journal,  his  influence  is  surpassed  by  few  in 
the  Republic.  In  all  the  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness,  of  politics,  and  public  amusement,  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  Herald  is  sought  as  a 
strong  guaranty  of  success,  while  his  opposi¬ 
tion  to  any  enterprise  is  sure  to  rally  sufficient 
elements  of  resistance  to  test  the  power  of  the 
unlucky  wight  who  may  encounter  his  di.s- 
pleasure. 

Standinj 


thus  before  the  world  as  a  critic 
and  a  cultivator  of  the  public  taste,  a  teacher 
of  morals,  of  science,  of  commerce  and  poli¬ 
tics,  bis  character  and  acts,  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  their  cultivation  and  de¬ 
velopment,  are  legitimate  subjects  of  popular 


entered  a  Catholic  seminary  at  Aberdeen, 
where  he  remained  two  or  three  years,  and  was 
educated  for  the  church.  After  leaving  school 
he  gave  much  of  his  time  to  mlscellaneons 
reading  and  traveling  over  different  part.s  of 
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bis  native  laud,  visiting  the  spots  rendered 
sacred  by  the  genius  of  her  historians,  her  ora¬ 
tors  and  her  poets.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
perused  some  American  books,  and  among 
them  the  autobiography  of  Franklin,  which  had 
inspired  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  new  world, 
and  identify  himself  with  her  rising  fortunes. 
He  had,  however,  formed  no  definite  purpose, 
until  meeting  a  friend  one  day  on  the  street, 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  about  to  sail  for 
Halifax ;  the  impulsive  nature  of  our  hero  was 
aroused,  he  resolved  to  embark  with  his  friend, 
and  they  set  sail  together  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1819.  On  his  arrival,  having  no  other  means 
of  support,  he  resorted  to  teaching,  first  in 
Halifax,  and  then  in  Maine.  But  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  was  unsatisfactory,  and  as 
soon  as  his  finances  would  permit,  he  made  his 
way  to  Boston.  Here  he  was  destined  to  strug¬ 
gle  hard  against  fate  before  finding  employ¬ 
ment.  At  length,  however,  he  secured  an  un¬ 
der  clerkship,  and  afterward  became  proof 
reader  in  a  publishing  house.  In  1822  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  New  York,  and  there  supported  him¬ 
self  by  collecting  city  items  and  preparing 
matter  for  the  newspapers,  till  chance  brought 
him  acquainted  with  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Charleston  Courier,  with  whom  he  proceed¬ 
ed  to  that  Southern  metropolis,  and  toiled  in 
the  editorial  capacity  during  most  of  the  year 
1823.  Ilis  position,  however,  was  unsatisfacto¬ 
ry,  and  he  returned  to  New  York  and  adver¬ 
tised  himself  to  open  a  commercial  school  in 
Ann  street  This  project  meeting  but  little 
encouragement,  we  next  find  him  attempting  a 
course  of  lectures  on  political  economy  in  the 
vestry  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  at  the  corner  of 
William  and  Ann  streets.  At  that  time  lec¬ 
tures  were  unusual,  except  delivered  by  clergy¬ 
men,  who  seemed  to  have  a  monopoly  of  that 
kind  of  oral  literature,  since  grown  so  fash¬ 
ionable  and  universal ;  and  the  enterprise  of 
Mr.  Bennett  failed  of  success.  Our  hero,  not 
the  least  daunted  by  these  untoward  results, 
turned  again  to  the  public  press  as  the  most 
promising  field  of  labor,  and  secured  an  ar¬ 
rangement  as  reporter  for  the  National  Advo¬ 
cate,  published  by  Mr.  Snowden,  and  sustained 
as  the  organ  of  the  Democratic  party.  Soon 
after  this  he  made  an  effort  to  become  proprie¬ 
tor  of  a  paper,  and  purchased  of  Mr.  John 
Tryon  the  New  York  Courier,  the  first  Sunday 
paper  ever  attempted  in  America.  The  pur¬ 
chase  was  made  on  time,  and  finding  it  un¬ 
profitable,  on  account  of  public  prejudice,  he 
reconveyed  it  to  its  original  projector,  and  its 
publication  ceased.  How  rapid  the  change  of 


public  sentiment,  which  now  sustains  a  half 
dozen  Sunday  journals  in  New  York  alone ! 

Mr.  Bennett  made  rapid  improvement  and 
secured  extraordinary  facilities  as  a  reporter. 
The  citizens  were  frequently  astounded  and 
delighted  by  the  richness  and  fullness  of  his 
reports  of  matters,  supposed  by  the  parties  in¬ 
terested  to  be  entirely  secluded  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye.  The  bank  parlor,  the  green-i’oom,  the 
private  boudoir,  and  even  the  sacred  recesses 
of  the  domestic  fireside,  seemed  open  to  his 
scrutiny,  and  to  afford  subjects  for  his  inquisi¬ 
torial  pen.  His  mock  sympathy,  his  cutting 
irony,  and  his  sneering  sarcasm  drove  many  a 
lame  duck  to  seek  reprisals  through  the  public 
press,  which  seldom  failed  to  furnish  him  occa¬ 
sion  to  e.xult  over  their  final  discomfiture. 
During  the  general  commercial  revulsion  that 
pervaded  the  country  in  1820,  and  culminated 
in  the  explosion  and  exposure  of  several  exten¬ 
sive  stock-jobbing  companies,  indictments  for 
swindling  were  found  against  Jacob  Barker, 
Henry  Eckford,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
leading  operators  in  Wall  street.  This  led  to 
preliminary  arrangements  for  a  duel  l)etween 
Eckford  and  Hugh  Maxwell,  the  Prosecuting 
Attorney,  and  caused  the  bankruptcy  of  thou¬ 
sands.  During  these  exciting  events  Bennett 
was  in  the  prime  of  his  reportorial  power,  and 
wielded  a  lanee  in  Wall  street  that  made  the 
bulls  and  lx;ars  of  that  famous  menagerie  roar 
and  scrape  the  sod  with  rage.  He  became  so 
truly  formidable  that  the  journalists  of  New 
York  made  him  the  common  target  on  which  to 
expend  their  envenomed  shafts. 

Early  in  1827,  the  National  Advocate  having 
changed  its  political  affinities  in  consequence 
of  a  change  of  proprietors,  Mr.  Bennett  con¬ 
nected  himself  with  tbe  Enquirer  and  proceeded 
to  the  Federal  Capital  to  act  as  its  resident  cor¬ 
respondent.  Here  a  new  field  was  before  him  ; 
be  entered  largely  into  political  discussions, 
and  exerted  considerable  influence  in  shaping 
the  policy  and  selecting  the  candidates  of  the 
Democratic  party.  He  continued  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  visiting  occasionally  various  parts  of 
tbe  country,  until  1829,  when  the  Courier,  hith¬ 
erto  a  rival  paper,  was  united  with  the  En¬ 
quirer,  and  Bennett  soon  after  became  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor.  In  1832  this  journal  changed  its 
political  course,  and  Mr.  Bennett’s  connection 
with  it  ceased.  In  October  of  this  year  he  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  a  cheap  Democratic 
daily  paper,  on  his  own  account,  but  for  some 
cause  which  he  did  not  choose  to  explain,  dis¬ 
continued  it  after  thirty  days;  and  purchased 
an  interest  in  the  Pennsylvanian,  a  Democratic 
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jourual,  publbbed  at  i’hiladclpbia.  Atter  con¬ 
ducting  this  one  year  he  disposed  of  his  interest 
at  considerable  loss,  and  again  returned  to  New 
York. 

The  true  secret  of  our  hero’s  failure,  as  a  po¬ 
litical  journalist,  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  his 
independence  of  character.  The  slumbering 
opinion  cherished  by  many  Democratic  poli¬ 
ticians,  with  respect  to  his  reliability  as  a  party 
journalist,  was  divulged  by  the  circumstances 
in  Philadelphia.  They  feared  the  man.  They 
rejoiced  in  his  sacrifice.  They  did  not  regret 
that  the  blow  fell  out  of  New  York,  where  it 
had  been  proposed  to  strike  it,  even  before  he 
abandoned  the  Courier  and  Enquirer.  His  sin 
was  that  he  would  not  write  servilely  at  the 
dictation  of  tho.'^e  whose  ambition  it  was  to 
guide  and  control  the  party. 

Mr.  Bennett’s  next  movement  was  to  give 
form  and  crystalization  to  his  genius,  and 
the  wisdom  of  his  manifold  experience,  in  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  first  issue  was  a 
small  sheet,  and  sold  for  one  cent.  The  office 
was  the  basement  of  No.  20  Wall  street,  and 
almost  the  entire  business  was  conducted  by 
himself. 

No  successful  enterprise  was  ever  originated 
under  more  discouraging  circumstances.  Its 
projector  was  poor  a,n(I  had  incurred  the  zeal¬ 
ous  opposition  of  the  cpnductors  of  the  press, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties,  whose 
com)>ined  attacks  excluded  him  from  both  so¬ 
cial  and  business  positions.  But  be  had  well 
studied  his  resources  and  the  resistance  to  be 
overcome,  and  brought  bis  light  artillery  into 
action  in  such  a  shape  as  to  overwhelm  t\js  ene¬ 
mies  with  derision,  and  pursued  them  in  their 
retreat  with  shafts  dipped  i  in  the  rankling 
venom  of  mortified  pride  and  offended  dignity. 
In  its  first  stages  he  avoided  all  grave  discus¬ 
sions,  and  limited  his  efforts  to  the, sphere  of  a 
gossiping  and  reporting  sheet,  content  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  excitements  of  the  day,  and  thus 
secure  the  public  attention  os  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  operations  on  a  more  elevated 
platform.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  p.uiposehe 
spared  neither  friend  or  foe.  so  that  be  could 
raise  the  whirlwind  of  popular  excitement  and 
e.xhibit  his  sarca-stic  visage  borne  upward  by 
the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  public  press,  busi¬ 
ness  exchange,  the  political  rostrum,  and  even 
the  religious  pulpit,  aided  him  with  their  de¬ 
nunciations.  These  were  not  the  only  in.stni- 
mentalities  which  served  to  assist  him  in  the 
ncqiiisition  of  that  fame  it  was  his  interest  and  j 
his  purpose  to  secure.  The  argumentum  ad  ham- 
mem  had  been  brought  to  bear  more  than  once  I 


in  the  shape  of  canes  and  cowhides,  applied  to 
his  person  in  the  thoroughfares  of  the  city,  as  a 
chastisement  for  personal  aggression  and  to  di¬ 
rect  against  him  the  force  of  popular  odium. 
Those  little  episodes  in  his  public  career,  and 
the  use  he  made  of  them,  contributed  largely 
to  elevate  him  to  that  conspicuous  position  be 
now  occupies  before  the  world. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Herald,  and  such 
the  preliminary  training  of  the  man,  the  cmena- 
tions  of  whose  pen  arc  to  thousands  the  indis¬ 
pensable  accompaniment  of  their  morning  meal, 
and  w  hose  genius  is  exerting  an  enduring  in¬ 
fluence  in  shaping  the  destinies  of  our  race. 
From  the  early  struggles  of  poverty  and  ob¬ 
scurity  he  has  achieved  a  high  position  in  the 
ranks  of  wealth  and  among  the  votaries  of 
knowledge.  With  the  establishment  of  the 
Herald  this  sketch  may  well  close ;  for  our 
readers  are  familiar  with  that  journal,  and  suf¬ 
fice  it  to  say  that  “James  Gordon  Bennett  is 
the  Herald  and  the  Herald  is  James  Gordon 
Bennett.” 

- - — 

JOSEY’S  BABY. 

The  following  stanzas  tells  us,  very  prettily 
and  explicitly,  who  is  the  mother  of  Josey’a 
baby ;  but  who,  pray,  is  the  mother  of  the 
stanzas?  We  find  the  pretty  waif  afloat  with¬ 
out  any  mark  of  its  parentage : 

Sister  Josey ’s  (?ot  a  baby, 

(She  if)  but  a  child  herself,) 

And  the  baby  is  a  bright  eye<l, 
lAughing}  crying  little  elf. 

Well  I  mind  the  April  morning— 

I  was  scarcely  five  years  old — 

Addle  came  with  smile  of  gladness, 

And  a  wondrous  tale  she  told  : 

How  a  tiny,  pretty  creature, 

To  our  mother’s  arms  was  given. 

How  a  white-winged  angel  brought  it 
From  its  happy  home  in  Heaven. 

blether  called  our  baby  Josey, 

And  she  was  our  pet  and  pride  ; 

Ko  one  thought  of  scolding  Josey 
When  she  pouted,  frowned  or  cried. 

Cnly  think  how  years  crowd  round  us, 
Bringing  trouble,  bringing  cliange— 

Now  that  baby’s  got  a  baby  I— 

Bless  me  I  aint  it  very  strange? 

tSuch  a  precious,  winning  darling. 

Eyes  of  softest,  darkest  gray, 

Cheeks  where  blessetl  cunning  dimples 
Flay  bopeep  the  livelong  day. 

You  should  hear  him  laughing  gaily, 

Cooing  like  a  little  dove, 

If  you  were  the  crossest  fellow, 

Josey’s  baby  you  would  love. 
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THE  COMMODORE'S  SON; 

OK,  TUB  FORTVNEa  OP  TUG  MACFAXBS. 
i  .’Rory  Bo>Um  and  of  Ike  lixai  RevolutUm  of  1830. 

CHAPTBR  1. 

D0.1AL0  KACTANl  AUD  HI8  WIPI. 

Twenty  years  ago,  at  the  North  End  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  a  narrow  street,  having  narrow  side¬ 
walks,  and  granite  curbstones  as  jagged  and 
almost  as  dangerous  as  the  teeth  and  tushes  of 
8  wild  boar,  there  stood,  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  church  where  Cotton  Mather  once 
preached,  a  shabby  two-story  wooden  building 
of  no  special  color,  which  might  have  been 
erected  about  the  time  when  the  author  of  the 
“  Magnolia  ”  and  his  train  oC  witches  enjoyed 
a  short  but  glorious  reign  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  The  second  story  of  this  house  Jutted 
oat  far  enough  into  the  street  to  form  a  con- 
aiderable  awning  over  the  front  door  of  the 
shop  beneath  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  building 
leaned  forward  and  sideways,  as  if  Just  ready 
for  a  start  to  the  north-eastward. 

The  floor  of  the  dingy  shop  was  sunken  some 
distance  below  the  level  of  the  sidewalk,  and 
even  below  the  grade  of  the  street,  so  that  a 
customer  had  to  enter  by  descending  a  couple 
of  rickety,  creaking  wooden  steps,  through 
the  cracks  of  which,  in  a  wet  season,  the  water 
s]ilashed  up  almost  into  the  face  of  a  heedless 
stepper.  The  visitor  then  must  pass  through 
an  ancient  double  door,  painted  nearly  a  rat 
color,  the  upper  half  of  which  was  glazed  with 
diminutive  lights,  which  were  interspersed 
with  an  oceasional  “  bull's  eye,”  by  way,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  of  ornament.  Over  the  door  was  a  small 
awingiug  sign,  which  a  rapid  traveler  would 
Karccly  notice,  representing,  in  black  and 
white,  a  Scotch  thistle  and  blooming  heather, 
and  signifying  also,  in  small  Roman  capitals, 
that  the  shop  was  occupied  by  “  Donald  Mac- 
fane,  grocer.”  Emblematic  signs  were  more 
common  in  Boston  twenty  years  ago  than  now, 
and  more  numerous  forty  or  fifty  years  ago 
than  then.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
and  previously  such  signs  were  (Ae  fashion  in 
Boston,  ns  they  are  still  in  England,  and  in  all 
the  large  towns  of  Canada.  But  the  fashion 
of  signs,  like  that  of  all  things,  passeth  away, 
and  you  mu.st  now  ask  Drake,  the  antiquarian, 
if  you  would  know  where  stood  the  Green 
Dragon,  the  Bull  and  Bear,  the  Golden  Keys, 
or  any  other  ancient  and  famous  shop  or  tav¬ 
ern.  Through  a  low  but  wide  window  on  each 
side  of  the  store  door  you  might  observe  a 
box  of  tallow  candles,  another  of  garden  seeds, 
and  another  of  maccaroni,  besides  a  general  as- 
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sortment  of  brushes  and  brooms.  The  floor 
inside  was  well  scoured  and  sanded,  and  the 
shelves  and  counters  gave  evidence  of  a  thrift, 
neatness  and  care-taking  hardly  in  unison  with 
the  dingy  appearance  of  the  building,  so  dark 
and  dismal,  and  so  overshadowed  by  the  loftier 
buildings  opposite  and  on  each  side,  that  it 
seemed  ashamed  of  itself,  and  trying  to  move 
off  and  get  out  of  the  reach  and  notice  of  its 
coarse  but  pretentious  neighbors. 

It  is  in  this  shop,  late  in  the  Autumn  of  1835, 
and  a  minute  or  two  after  12  o’clock,  M.,  that 
our  narrative  opens.  A  little  white-haired  girl 
of  some  ten  or  eleven  years,  neatly  but  plainly 
attired,  softly  entered  the  door,  and,  in  a  whis¬ 
per,  asked  the  good  dame  behind  the  counter 
to  give  her  a  cent’s  worth  of  candy,  a  good 
big  cent’s  worth,  such  as  she  got  last  Tuesday. 
The  lady  now  tending  shop  aUme,  os  it  seemed, 
was  a  comely  woman  of  some  fifty  years,  with 
a  kind,  benevolent  face  ;  which,  however,  bore 
unmistakable  marks  of  secret  anguish  which, 
though  patiently  and  hopefully  endured,  was 
still  branding  her  soul  more  and  more  deeply 
with  its  scorching  iron.  She  wore  on  her  head 
a  mob  cap  of  muslin,  which  ill  concealed  her 
flowing  hair,  which  was  so  deeply  silvered  by 
time  and  grief  that  it  was  only  slightly  flecked 
by  a  darker  color.  Her  dress  was  of  black 
bombazine,  made  in  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
with  small  bishop  sleeves,  and  on  her  neck  she 
wore  a  tidy  white  muslin  half-handkerchief. 
Her  whole  appearance  indicated  that  she  habit¬ 
ually  endeavored  to  blend  neatness  with  her 
poverty,  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

"  And  so  ye're  come  again,  my  bonny  little 
Jenny  Summer,”  said  she,  speaking  with  the 
remains  of  a  Caledonian  accent,  “  and  ye  make 
it  Summer  indeed  to  me,  when  ye  let  me  see 
your  sweet  face.  Indeed,  ye  don’t  know  the 
good  it  does  me.  And  how  is  Mistress  Duffy, 
your  mother  7  I  shall  come  and  see  the  gude 
woman  soon.  Here  is  the  candy,  (giving  her 
about  six  times  the  money’s  worth.)  When  ye 
come,  tak  care  always  to  come  Just  a  wee  bit 
after  noon  ;  and  (pointing  her  finger  upward) 
speak  softly  when  ye  speak,  for  the  auld  man 
is  odd,  very  odd  in  his  ways,  though  he  is  a 
dear,  loving  soul.  Put  it  in  your  pocket  now, 
my  child,  and  go,  for  I  hear  him  coming.” 

The  little  girl,  thus  urged,  harried  out,  and 
the  slip-^hod,  shuffling  steps  of  a  person  de 
scending  a  flight  of  stairs  were  distinctly 
audible.  A  sandy-haired  man  of  about  the 
same  age  as  his  wife,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
older,  was  Donald  Macfane,  the  grocer.  His 
face  was  haggard  and  cadaverous,  and  his  tall 
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Ggure,  flcsbless  as  a  skelctou.  Ills  features 
were  all  uncommonly  sharp,  and  had  a  pinched 
and  doleful  expression.  His  forehead  was  high 
and  narrow,  and  rapidly  retreating  above  the 
keen,  gray  eyes  that  glistened  like  a  wild  cat’s 
from  out  his  shaggy  yellow  eyebrows  and 
whiskers.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  internal 
characteristics  of  men  are  indicated  by  their 
features ;  yet  though  the  countenance  of  Don¬ 
ald  was  by  no  means  prepossessing  to  a  super¬ 
ficial  observer,  you  could  not  pronounce  him  a 
had  man.  You  would  not  be  put  in  bodily  fear 
of  person  or  purse  by  his  presence,  nor  in¬ 
stinctively  clap  your  hand  on  your  watch  after 
he  had  passed  you  in  the  street,  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  not,  by  some  hocus  pocus,  ab¬ 
stracted  it  from  your  pocket,  as  he  brushed 
the  hem  of  your  garment.  You  might  indeed 
observe  a  latent  gleam  of  insanity  in  his  bold, 
gray  eye,  and  in  the  nervous  and  convulsive 
movements  of  his  whole  body.  Some  passion 
was  evidently  consuming  him,  and  he  was  wast¬ 
ing  away,  body  and  spirit,  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  physical  disease  or  low  weakness. 

As  he  made  his  appearance  to-day,  he  was 
dressed  in  an  old  calico  gown,  covered  with  ink 
and  other  stains  of  various  signs  and  colors, 
and  ragged  at  the  elbows  and  edges ;  an  old 
checked  shirt  covered  the  upper  part  of  his 
wasted  body,  and  his  thin  nether  limbs,  which 
seemed  more  like  umbrellas  than  legs,  were 
encased  in  a  pair  of  leather  breeches.  He  wore 
neither  waistcoat  nor  suspenders,  and  a  pair  of 
gray  woolen  stockings  and  cloth  slippers  com¬ 
pleted  his  garniture. 

“  And  how  many  customers  did  ye  have  since 
Fve  been  eating  my  dinner,  Bessie !  ”  asked  he, 
with  an  accent  which,  like  that  of  his  wife,  be¬ 
tokened  a  Scotch  parentage,  if  not  a  birth  in 
the  land  of  cakes  and  ale. 

“  Only  two,  Donald.  Old  Joe  for  two  cents’ 
worth  of  pipes,  and  our  little  Jennie  for  a  pen¬ 
nyworth  o’  candy.’ 

“  And  which  candy  did  ye  give  the  child  ?  ” 

“  O,  the  peppermint — it’s  pure  broken  stufT, 
and  I  want  it  out  of  the  way  to  clean  the  glass 
jar.” 

“  Poor  stuff!  nay,  woman,  it’s  the  best,  and 
I  do  believe  ye  gave  her  a  whole  handfull  by 
the  look  of  the  jar.  You  must  mind,  too, 
candy  is  not  good  for  children,  and  if  ye  give 
them  all  they  want,  they’ll  likely  grow  up 
prodigal  spendthrifts.  My  father  and  mother 
were  poor  and  strict  with  me  when  I  was  little, 
and  I  got  little  or  none  of  the  stuff,  while  the 
Commodore  was  petted  and  surfeited,  and  now 
you  see  he  is  a  spendthrift  and  a  drunkard. 


We’!!  be  equal  to  him  yet  some  day,  my  girl ; 
ha,  ha  I  How  many  cents’  worth  did  ye  give 
her,  did  ye  say  ?  ” 

“  She  wanted  only  one,  Donald.” 

Well,  be  careful,  be  careful,  ye  ken  all  de¬ 
pends  on  it ;  save  the  pennies  and  the  pounds 
will  tak  care  of  themselves.  Let’s  see — four 
thousand  two  hundred — shares  in  State  Bank, 
two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty — house  in 
Tileston  street,  eighteen  hundred,  rents  for  one 
fifty — hum — hum.  Save  the  pieces  of  broken 
candy  a  few  years  longer,  and  ye  shall  have 
yer  reward  in  the  end — ye  shall,  my  dear,  so 
help  me.” 

“  I  know,  Donald,  I  know,  and  did  ye  find 
enoo  to  eat  up  stairs  ?  ” 

“  O  yes !  the  pains  of  hunger  are  nothing  to 
the  pains  of  the  mind.  I  can  get  more  good 
meals  from  that  ham  bone  yet.” 

“Lord's  sake,  Donald  1  Ye  shall  not — ye’re 
but  a  living  skeleton  now.  It  was  only  yester¬ 
day  a  couple  of  caulker's  boys  went  by  here, 
and  they  looked  at  ye  and  winked  at  each 
other,  and  called  ye  (MvinEd&on]  comparing 
ye  to  that  disembodied  spirit  that's  been  a 
showing  his  bones  for  money  lately  up  in  Court 
street.  I  fear  ye’ll  be  in  your  grave  afore  the 
sum  you  talk  of  is  made.  Here,  take  a  ship- 
biscuit,  do,  Donald.” 

“  Nay,  nay,  woman,  I’ve  had  plenty  ;  enough 
is  as  good  os  a  feast.  Be  ye  as  abstemious  and 
easily  satisfied  as  I,  and  we  will  soon  be  happy, 
and  hold  up  our  heads  os  high  as  the  Commo¬ 
dore,  d — n  him.  God  forgive  me  for  swearing!’’ 

“Yes,  God  forgive  ye  indeed!  Shall  we 
forget  the  catechism  which  we  learned  in  child¬ 
hood,  and  repeated  every  Sunday,  and  all  the 
Ten  Commandments,  with  the  requirements 
and  forbidenments,  and  all  God’s  goodness  to  us, 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  world’s  penny,  or  just 
to  have  Commodore  Macfane  come  and  visit 
us  and  call  us  brother  and  sister.” 

“  Nay,  Bessie,  I  dinna  forget ;  I  remember 
too  well — too  well  I  remember  the  catechism 
and  the  Commodore  both — wish  I  din’t — but  yt 
forget  too  often  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,  and  isn’t  that  in  the  Proverbs  of  Solo¬ 
mon  T  ” 

“Proverbs  of  Solomon,  indeed!  Ah,  ye 
think  more  of  the  newspapers  and  the  almanac 
now  than  yer  Bible,  Donald,  but  I  know  that  a 
penny  given  in  kindness  to  a  needy  child,  or 
even  to  a  cruel,  hard-hearted  brother,  if  he 
were  in  distress,  will  be  worth  more  than  a 
mountain  of  pennies  saved  or  earned,  in  that 
judgment  to  which  we  are  both  a  hurrying 
fast,  Donald.” 


THE  COMMODORE’S  SON. 
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“  Well,  well,  I  can’t  di!<putc  with  ye  about 
that  now.  Here  comes  the  dominee.  Good 
day  to  ye.  Parson.”  “  Good  day  to  ye.  Dr. 
Silk,”  added  Mrs.  Macfane,  reverently.  “  Will 
it  please  yer  reverence  to  walk  up  stairs  into 
the  little  sitting  room  t  ” 

“  No,  thank  you,  I  have  merely  called  to  get 
your  husband’s  name  to  a  subscription  in  aid 
of  the  benevolent  society  of  our  parish.” 

“  I  have  told  ye  frequently.  Sir,”  said  Don¬ 
ald,  “  that  I  have  naught  to  give.  If  I  am 
ever  worth  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
come  to  mo  and  you’ll  get  something  for  any 
good  object ;  ’till  then  ye  may  as  well  be  silent 
as  be  asking.” 

“  But,”  rejoined  the  minister,  with  that  want 
of  tact  and  discrimination  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  is  too  common  among 
closet  clergymen,  “  but  remember  the  love  of 
money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  which,  while 
some  thirsted  after — .” 

“  I  tell  yer  reverence,”  interrupted  Donald, 
“I  love  money  no  better  that  yerself;  and 
if  I  did,  have  ye  not  your  passion  ns  I  have 
mine?  If  I  thirst  for  money,  don’t  ye  thirst 
for  the  applause  of  the  men  and  the  smiles  of 
the  women  ?  Ah,  ye  need  not  deny  that.  Every 
man  has  his  ruling  passion,  and  the  only  way, 
to  avoid  being  reminded  of  it  is  to  take  care 
not  to  remind  other  folks  of  their  follies.” 

“  Well,  well,”  rejoined  the  doctor,  “  that  is 
not  to  the  point ;  we  are  in  want  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  mure,  and  as  you  had  not  been 
applied  to — .” 

“  I  tell  ye  I  don’t  belong  to  your  kirk,  and 
I’ve  no  respect  for  your  kirk,  though  my  woman 
goes  to  it  for  >v'ant  of  a  better.  We’re  Scotch, 
and  ye  have  not  a  Scottish  kirk  in  your 
whole  city  or  State — no  Presbyterians  at  all 
that  I  know  of.  Ye  are  all  Brownists  in  Bos¬ 
ton  ;  ye  have  no  sessions,  or  presbyteries ;  ye 
use  ungodly  hymns,  instead  o’  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  all  yer  singing  is  done  by  three  or 
four  hirelings,  and  ye  get  up  what  ye  call 
revivals,  and  ye — .” 

The  minister,  at  length,  seeing  the  case  hope¬ 
less,  opened  the  door  and  vanished. 

“  Ah,  Donald,  ye  should  not  offend  the  good 
man ;  you  may  want  him  yet,  to  perform  the 
funeral  ceremonies  over  your  wife,  or  I  may 
want  him  to  put  you  in  the  ground,”  said  Mrs. 
Macfane,  weeping. 

And  if  I  do  want  him,  or  if  you  want  him 
for  the  burying  of  this  poor  body,  let  us  have  no 
more  of  this  heathenish  ceremonies  of  praying 
and  singing  songs  ;  let  them  go  with  us  from 
the  house  to  the  grave  in  solemn  silence,  as 


they  used  to  do  in  old  Scotland  when  we  were 
children  there.  But  in  this  country  nothing  is 
done  in  silence,  but  everything  with  noise  and 
confusion.  But  look !  there  comes  Smith’s  wife 
—  do  you  the  trading  with  her,  for,  though  she 
is  kind  and  has  done  ns  favors,  I  can’t  endure 
her  clattering  tongue.” 

“  How  d’ye  do,  Mrs.  Macfane,”  said  a  large, 
good-natured,  ruddy-faced  woman,  as  she  en¬ 
tered  the  shop  with  a  japaned  canister  under 
her  arm.  “  I’ve  just  run  over  for  another 
pound  of  that  dollar  and  a  quarter  tea.  He 
says  its  the  best  he  ever  drank.  He  hardly 
ever  drinks  tea,  likes  coffee  so  much  better. 
And  bow  are  you,  Mr.  Mac  ?  Glad  to  see  you 
looking  so  fine  and  fleshy — ’pears  to  me  you’ve 
gained  half  a  pound  since  I  w  as  in  here  last, 
ha !  ha !  ha !  W'ould  n’t  you  like  to  exchange 
your  bones  for  some  of  my  fat  ?  Dear  me,  how 
warm  I  am,  walking!” 

“  How  are  the  folks  at  home  ?”  inquired  Mrs. 
Macfane,  as  soon  as  opportunity  offered. 

“  Well,  pretty  well ;  but  Kate,  the  darling, 
bad  a  touch  of  rheumatiz  or  a  bad  cold  in  the 
small  of  the  back  yesterday,  and  don’t  you 
think,  I  cured  her  with  a  bandage  of  rum  and 
vinegar  ?  Yes,  old  Mrs.  Fogg  told  me  about 
it,  but  Rbbert,  he  would  have  the  old  joke,  and 
said  I  ought  to  give  it  to  her  internally  and 
eternally  as  well  as  earternally.  Ha !  ha  I  ha !” 

While  this  conversation,  or  rather  soliloquy, 
was  going  on,  Mrs.  Macfane  was  silently  weigh¬ 
ing  and  doing  up  the  pound  of  tea,  while  Mr. 
Macfane  was  either  ciphering  or  selling  three 
cents  worth  of  crackers  and  cheese  to  a  sleepy- 
eyed  gentleman  with  a  red  nose  and  a  very 
seedy  and  unseasonable  straw  hat,  and  very 
well  ventilated  duck  trowsers  ;  but  as  soon  as 
a  laugh  interrupted  the  pouring  stream  of  Mrs. 
Smith’s  conversation.  Mrs.  Macfane  remarked : 

“Ye  talked  of  letting  her  go  to  a  dress¬ 
maker’s— Kate,  I  mean.” 

“  I  talked  I  Bless  your  soul,  /never  talked 
about  it.  SAe  wants  to  go,  she  says,  and  be 
doing  something  to  earn  her  living,  but  I  won’t 
let  her  go,  nor  he  either,  for  that  matter.  She 
earns  a  living  twice  a  day  at  home.  She  is 
worth  more  to  us  than  two  or  three  helps,  and 
Robert  says  he  is  glad  he  hasn’t  chick  nor  child 
of  his  own.  for  he  loves  Kate  so  much  he  means 
to  leave  her  all  his  property.  You  know  we 
took  her  from  the  Alms  House  when  she  was 
a  sucking  baby  ;  did  I  tell  you  before  ?  Its  a 
queer  story.  Well,  Robert  and  I  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  four  years  and  no  children,  and  naturally 
we  b%an  to  despair  of  ever  having  any,  when 
Robert,  one  day,  reading  the  Advertiser — he’s 
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took  the  Advertiser  now  ever  since  we  were 
married,  and  that's  twenty-two  years — Robert 
says  he  to  me,  says  he,  there  was  a  fine  little 
girl,  not  more  than  a  week  old,  put  on  the 
door  steps  of  old  Baldwin  in  Salem  street,  and 
he,  the  stingy  old  skunk,  with  plenty  of  money, 
and  not  a  child  in  the  world,  sent  the  little 
foundling  to  the  Alms  IIousc,  although  he  had 
good  reason  for  believing  the  child  was  of 
respectable  parentage,  for,  you  see,  there  was 
a  nice  little  ba.skct  and  baby  things,  and  a  ten 
dollar  bill,  and  a  writing  that  told  how  the 
child  was  legitimate  and  her  name  was  Kate, 
and  whoever  protected  her  would  some  time  be 
rewarded  by  its  real  parents.  Well,  I  don’t 
think  the  money  or  the  promi^s  had  the  effect 
on  Robert’s  mind,  but  he  kind  o’  always  wanted 
something  to  pet  and  play  with  when  he  got 
home  tired  from  his  work,  and  Robert  says  li^, 
’sposing  we  go  over  to  the  Alms  House  and  see 
thisl)aby,  and  if  we  like  it  we'll  take  it  for  ours, 
for  I'm  prospering  in  my  trade— he’s  a  master- 
mason,  you  know — and  I  should  like  to  do  some 
good  in  the  world,  if  I  can — he’s  a  dreadful 
feller  for  doing  good,  Robert  is.  Very  well, 
says  I,  Robert,  we’ll  go  and  see  if  its  a  nice, 
clean,  healthy  child,  for  I  don’t  want  the  care 
of  no  sickly  . brats,  says  I,  and  if  its  nice,  and 
clean,  and  healthy,  and  good  looking,  you 
know,  why  then,  says  I,  I’ll  take  and  nurse  it, 
says  I,  though  it  will  be  an  awful  sight  of 
trouble,  says  I.  Well,  so  we  went,  and  I  saw 
it  was  the  sweetest  little  thing,  with  sky-blue 
eyes,  and  soft,  shiny  hair,  about  the  color  of 
gamlioge,  and  light  complected,  and  when  I 
read  the  note,  and  found  it  was  in  a  good  hand 
and  good  spelling  and  all,  we  concluded  we'd 
take  the  little  thing  for  ours.  So  the  officers 
gave  it  to  us,  basket,  money  and  all.  Robert 
told  ’em  he  didn’t  want  no  money,  but  the 
Alms  House  folks  said  he  must  take  it,  for  it 
wasn’t  theirs,  but  belonged  to  the  little  baby ; 
and  besides,  says  they  to  Robert,  Robert,  says 
they,  if  you  take  the  bill  and  keep  it,  it  may 
be  proof  by  and  by  as  to  its  real  pareiHs,  and 
Robert,  when  he  took  the  bill  and  saw  some 
letters,  M.  F.,  on  the  back,  he  thought  that 
might  stand  for  the  father’s  name.  But,  bless 
me,  how  I  am  a  runnin’  on,  and  you  look  pale 
and  tuckered  almost  to  death  a  hearing  me. 
Well,  I  must  go  home — oh  !  but  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  something  particular  about  Kate.  She's 
of  marriageable  age,  you  know,  and  very 
pretty,  you  know,  and  of  course  the  beaux— 
ha  I  ha!  well,  some  other  time — some  other 
time.”  * 

And  so  the  oration  being  finished,  the  large 


woman  took  her  canister  of  tea  and  waddled 
out  of  the  shop,  having  much  ado  to  squeeze 
her  fat  sides  and  large  heart  through  the  half 
opened  door. 

CHAPTER  u. 

TnK  MASn.X  AMI)  HIH  WIFE  AND  DACnilTItR. 

•  In  one  of  the  narrow  cross  streets  loading 
from  Hanover  to  Ann  street,  at  the  door  of  a 
small  but  well-built  brick  bouse,  a  young  man 
dressed  in  genteel  black  stood  on  the  steps, 
with  the  bell  knob  in  one  hand  and  a  light 
whalebone  walking-stick  in  the  other.  He  was 
tall  and  strongly  built,  of  a  commanding  per¬ 
son  and  a  ruddy  Saxon  complexion,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  one  w  ho,  though  not  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  drawing-room  and  good 
society,  had  passed  his  later  years  in  the  open 
air. 

It  was  just  at  twilight  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  in  which  the  incident  recorded  in  the 
first  chapter  occurred.  The  young  gentleman 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  himself  reso¬ 
lution,  and  then  vigorously  rang  the  bell.  The 
same  bell  was  rung,  on  an  average,  at  least 
fifty  times  a  day  by  as  many  different  people, 
and  its  noise  generally  occasioned  very  little 
excitement  among  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  one  who 
instantly  recognized,  either  by  memory,  in¬ 
stinct,  or  some  mysterious  spiritual  magnetLsm, 
the  hand  of  the  ringer.  She  immediately 
dropped  her  sewing,  and  after  a  parting  glance 
in  the  mirror,  and  putting  on  only  one  more 
comb  and  two  finger-rings,  ran  down  stairs  to 
answer  in  person  the  summons. 

“  I  knew  it  must  l)c  you,  Douglass,”  said 
she,  with  some  little  embarrassment,  “  but  1 
am  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad.  Come  in.’’ 

“  I  have  only  come  to  ask  you  to  take  a  walk 
with  me.  If  you  will  go.  I’ll  step  in  till  you 
are  ready.” 

“  I  can’t  let  her  go  to-night,  Mr.  Macfane,” 
cried  a  loud  but  not  unpleasant  voice  over  the 
baluster ;  “  but  come  in  and  shut  the  door,  and 
don't  let  all  the  neighbors  be  hearing  and  all 
the  travelers  be  stopping  to  grin  and  wink,  and 
say,rf  I  see  how  its  a  going.’  There  is  nothing 
more  ridiculous  than  for  people  that’s  been 
through  the  performance  theirselvcs  to  see 
others  a  billing  and  a  cooing.  There’s  Sleek’s 
wife  and  daughters  across  the  way  that  have 
already  gone  and  reported  that  they  saw  yon 
and  Kate  a  hugging  one  another  at  the  front 
door.  Kate,  I’m  astonished  that  you’ve  no 
more  prudence  ;  next  thing  they  ’ll  be  telling 
worse  tales,  a  good  deal.  Goodness  knows,  I 
eould  tell  worse  abovt  them  if  I  was  to  tell  all 
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that  I’ve  Been  a  going  on  in  their  chambers. 
Now,  take  a  scat  and  set  down  here  on  the  sofa, 
ilr.  Smith  will  be  here  in  a  minute,  and  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  You  see,  my  dear  Sir, 
you  must  pardon  me  for  calling  you  my  dear 
Sir,  but  /  took  a  liking  to  you  just  os  soon  as  I 
laid  eyes  on  you,  and  so  did  Mr.  Smith.  Mr. 
Smith  says  he  to  me  one  night  after  we’d  gone 
to  bed  and  left  you  and  Kate  here.  Smith  says 
he  to  me,  Dorothy,  don’t  you  think  there  is  a 
likeness  as  well  as  a  liking  between  this  young 
feller  and  Kate  ?  He’s  fond  of  Kate,  my  hus¬ 
band  is,  and,  says  be,  don’t  you  like  him  be¬ 
cause  he  likes  Kate?  Some  folks,  you  know, 
do  like  folks  for  liking  folks  that  they  like. 
Well,  says  I,  how  mnch  alike  they  do  look! 
All  but  the  complexion,  says  I,  for  Kate’s  com¬ 
plexion  is  very  fair,  with  some  freckles — I  in¬ 
tended  to  have  bought  you  another  bottle  of 
freckle  medicine,  my  dear — but  he  is  ruddy 
complected  ;  but  the  eyes — well,  I  declare,  says 
I,  they  are  as  like  as  two  glass  marbles,  and 
there  ain't  more  than  a  shade  of  difference  in 
the  color  of  their  hair,  and  then  my  girl  is  tall 
and  queenly,  and  you  are  tall  and  stout,  and 

we  both  said  we’d  give  the  world - .  Well, 

thank  goodness,  here  comes  Robert  to  take  this 
plaguy  business  off  my  hands.  I  always  did 
hate  to' hurt  the  feelings  of  anybody,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  a  young  couple’s  feelings,  for  I  know 
what  they  are.  Now,  Robert,  here’s  the  old 
Commodore’s  son  come  again,  and  wants  Kate 
to  go  out  a  walking  with  him,  and  I’ll  just 
leave  you  alone  and  see  to  getting  your  supper, 
and  besides — now,”  she  whispered  in  her  hus¬ 
band's  ear  as  she  was  bustling  and  puffing  out 
of  the  room,  “  don’^  be  too  hard  on  the  young 
feller.” 

‘‘I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Macfane,”  said  Robert 
Smith,  a  line,  generous,  hearty  looking  middle- 
aged  man,  who  had  just  entered  in  his  working 
dress.  “  to  be  obliged  to  refuse  a  request  which 
seems  so  perfectly  innocent,  but  for  the  sake 
of  all  of  us,  I  think  it  best  we  should  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  gave  you  my  reasons  the  other 
day,  anS  I  am  sorry  you  give  me  the  pain  of 
reminding  you  of  the  folly  of  perscveraace  in 
this  matter.” 

“  It  was  precisely,”  said  Douglass  Macfane, 
“  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
you  that  your  reasons  were  really  of  no  force, 
that  I  ventured  to  call  and  see  you  again. 
You  told  me  it  was  because  my  father,  the 
Commodore,  having  beard  of  my  engagement 
to  Kate,  bad  stormed  and  sworn,  in  his  usual 
manner,  that  he’d  disinherit  me  if  I  married 
her,  or  indeed  married  anybody  without  his 


consent.  Sir,  though  he  is  my  father,  as  1  sup¬ 
pose,  he  is  a  tyrant  by  nature  and  habit.  He 
carries  his  quarter-deck  airs  in  the  house  and 
in  the  street,  though  he  has  long  ago  left  off  his 
uniform.  If  you  knew  the  manner  in  which  he 
constantly  taunts  and  insults  me,  and  indeed 
any  one  else  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact, 
you  would  not  think  him  worthy  of  regard  in 
this  matter.  As  to  his  property,  I  don't  valne 
it.  Let  him  give  it  all  to  my  brother  James, 
or  to  the  pack  of  toadies  that  eat  his  dinners 
and  drink  his  brandy.  I  am  a  man,  and  nearly 
free  by  law,  and  I  can  earn  my  living,  and 
would  rather  live  on  my  own  money  than  on  his.” 

“  That’s  a  brave  enough  spirit,  my  lad,  but 
you  are  only  twenty,  and  don’t  know  the  world 
yet.  I  dare  say  it  seems  easy  enough  to  you 
to  raise  and  feed  a  family  on  flowers  and  rain¬ 
bows.  You  have  no  trade  or  profession ;  better 
determine  what  y<qi  are  going  to  do  for  a 
living  before  you  talk  of  marrying  anybody.” 

“But,  Sir,  I  am  willing  to  do  anything — 
willing  to  work  for  yon  and  learn  your  trade ; 
indeed  I  would  like  to  do  it.  My  father,  as  I 
told  you,  drove  me  to  sea  to  get  me  under  dis¬ 
cipline,  as  he  said  ;  as  if  the  discipline  of  his 
cowhide,  and  fist,  and  boots,  daily  applied,  were 
not  as  good  as  any  I  could  get  at  sea.  I  have 
beeu  second  mate  of  a  ship  and  could  be  again, 
but  the  sea  is  distasteful  to  me,  partly,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  because  1  was  forced  into  it,  without  any 
regard  to  my  inclination,  and  therefore  felt 
like  a  galley  slave  all  the  time — but  more 
because  I  have  been  attached  to  Kate  ever  since 
we  were  children  at  school,  and  I  prefer  some 
business  where  1  shall  not  be  so  far  from  her.” 

“  Well,  well,  Donglass,  I  am  not  quite  so 
ignorant  of  your  father’s  amiable  traits  as  you 
may  suppose,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that 
he  has  written  me  that  if  I  encourage  this 
match  he  will  use  every  means  to  moke  us  all 
feel  the  weight  of  his  vengeance.” 

“  And  what  did  you  reply !” 

“  I  kept  cool,  my  boy,,  as  I  advise  you  to  do, 
and  answered  not  the  fool  according  to  his 
folly.  It  is  not  that  letter  that  influences  me 
in  this  business.  I  know  pretty  well  the  power 
that  wealth  and  high  position  give  in  this  city. 
I  have,  in  post  times,  experienced  ^  the  insolence 
of  office  and  the  spurns  that  patient  merit  of  the 
unworthy  takes,’  but  I  am  too  far  along  now 
to  be  ruined  in  business  by  any  man’s  hostility. 
But  I  tell  you  it  is  something  more  serious  than 
anything  I  have  mentioned,  something  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  obliged  to  mention,  which  has 
presented  and  will  prevent  my  giving  my  con¬ 
sent  to  your  marriage  with  Kate.” 
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“  Do  mention  it,  Mr.  Smith,  at  once.” 

“  Yes,  father,”  added  Kate,  “  let  ub  know  the 
worst ;  I  am  sure  I  am  prepared  for  it — pre¬ 
pared  for  anything  rather  than  for  longer  bub- 
pense.” 

“  Ah !  children  I  children  indeed  you  are — 
you  will  take  hold  of  the  red-hot  poker,  even 
if  it  is  the  death  of  you.  But  so  it  is  with  all 
men,  I  Buppo.'^,  fools  that  we  arc.  TVe  ask 
questions  and  demand  answers  of  God,  of  fate, 
of  the  Devil  himself,  even  wheu  we  know  that 
in  ignorance  alone  is  bliss.” 

There  was  a  dead  Bilence  for  a  minute  or  two, 
produced  by  the  solemnity  with  which  Robert 
uttered  the  last  words.  At  length  Robert  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“  Kate  ought  to  have  told  you,  Douglass, 
that  there  lingers  an  uncertainty  about  her 
birth.” 

“I  have,  father  ;  he  has. known  it  ever  since 
I  was  a  little  girl ;  and  since  we  have  become 
very  intimate,  we  have  talked  it  over,  0  I  so 
many,  many  times,  and  gucBsed  and  wondered, 
and  thought,  and  guessed  and  talked  again. 
Before  he  ever  told  me  he  loved  me  I  told  him 
you  took  me  from  the  Alms  House.  I  knew  he 
was  too  high-minded  and  too  proud  to  care 
about  such  a  trifle  os  the  birth-place  of  me  or 
anybody,  or  my  parentage  either,  so  that  I. am 
worthy  in  my  own  person  and  character.” 

“  The  world  don't  look  on  such  things  as 
trifles,  my  child,  and  though  I  am  not  morbidly 
ambitious  of  the  world’s  approbation,  I  have 
what  I  think  a  reasonable  desire  for  its  favor. 
Douglass,  I  have  lost  nothing,  not  even  my 
principles,  by  using  all  honorable  endeavors  to 
And  favor  with  the  world.  I  tell  you  this,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  yet  a  young  man  and  may  learn 
something.  It  is  courtc.«y,  and  not  grufincss, 
or  apparent  disregard  of  others,  that  wins  its 
way.  Your  father — but  we  wont  talk  any 
more  about  him.  But  what  I  was  going  to  say 
is,  that  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  a  son 
of  Commodore  Macfane  is  to  marry  a  daughter 
of  the  Alms  House,  and  the  adopted  daughter 
of  Robert  Smith — why  then,  Robert  Smith  has 
to  bear  all  the  blame — and  it  will  be  Robert 
Smith,  the  Alderman,  has  been  too  much  flat¬ 
tered  ;  Robert  Smith,  the  member  from  Boston, 
has  grown  aspiring,  and  has  been  using  his  arts 
to  get  his  plebeian  family  engrafted  on  to  the 
aristocracy  of  Boston.” 

“And  is  this,”  exclaimed  the  earnest  and 
pertinacious  Douglas,  “  is  this  what  you  spoke 
of  as  the  Bomething  .  more  serious  ?” 

Robert  Smith  mused  a  moment  in  silenct,  as 
if  hoping  that  something  might  occur  to  change 


the  subject  of  conversation,  but  the  minds  of 
both  his  auditors  were  too  intent  on  one  great 
business  to  allow  of  any  diversion. 

“  Please  tell  us,  dear  father,  is  that  indeed  a 
very  serious  matter?”  asked  Kate. 

“  No,  children,  no,”  said  Robert,  beginning 
to  lose  his  patience  ;  “  we  have  not  got  to  that 
yet,  though  we  are  driving  toward  it  fast,  and 
I  suppose  you  will  make  me  tell  you  all,  though 
it  should  fill  both  your  cups  with  a  sorrow  that 
you  cannot  drink  without  strangling.” 

Here  Mrs.  Smith  entered,  wiping,  with  a 
checked  apron,  her  face,  which,  from  near 
proximity  to  the  cooking  stove,  was  red  and 
broad  and  glorious  as  a  British  ensign. 

“  Come  Robert,  tea  is  ready.  Douglass  is  in 
no  particular  hurry,  I  dare  say,  and  will  stay 
here  till  you  have  done — besides  I  want  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  him  myself.  Kate,  light  the 
lamp ;  don’t  sit  here  in  the  dark  any  longer. 
Come,  Robert.” 

And  out  again  she  bustled,  leaving  the 
ground  clear  for  a  few  minutes  at  least  to  the 
lovers,  who  had  been  longing  for  a  private  in¬ 
terview. 

“  And  now  tell  me  honestly,  my  Kate,  if 
what  you  have  heard  has  infiuenced  you  against 
me  ?” 

“  Against  you  1  Ah  1  Douglass,  what  do  the 
poets  say,  what  do  our  novelists,  those  best 
historians  of  the  human  heart,  tell  us  of  the 
effect  of  obstacles  and  opposition  where  the 
heart  is  really  engaged  ?  And  don’t  you  yet 
know  me  well  enough  not  to  ask  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Ah  1  me !  I  fear  you  do  not  trust  me 
as  I  do  you;  it  is  my  nature  to  trust  those 
whom  I  love,  just  as  it  is  the  nature  of  roses  to 
bloom  in  June.” 

“  You  must  forgive  me,  Kate,  for  entertaining 
a  momentary  jealousy  and  doubt ;  it  was  a 
weakness,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  Never  mind, 
’tis  gone,  and  Heaven  helping  me,  all  earth  and 
hell  shall  not  prevent  our  union.  I  am  even 
tempted  to  say  with  the  pirate,  in  the  song  you 
sing  so  sweetly : 

‘  This  night  or  never,  thou  shslt  be  my  bricl^.’  ” 

‘  Truly,  Mr.  Pirate,  that  would  be  marrying 
in  haste  to  repent  at  leisure.  No,  Douglass, 
with  all  my  romance,  I  don’t  intend  to  marry 
till  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  with  me. 
I  have  read  about  ‘  love  in  a  cottage,’  and  all 
that,  and  it  is  very  beautiful.  I  ask  nothing 
better,  but  then  I  should  like  to  examine  the 
cottage  and  make  a  few  arrangements  first. 
Have  you  got  the  cottage  ?” 

“  Well,  I — no — I  confess  I  hav  ’nt.” 

“  Well,  have  you  any  plans  ?  What  do  you 
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meaa  to  do?  For  if  yoa  mean  to  take  lue 
without  any  arrangement  for  my  support,  you 
would  bo  in  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the 
gentleman  that  bought  an  elephant  at  auction, 
and  then  did  not  know  where  to  bestow  his 
goods.  Please  to  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
doing  for  a  living.” 

“  Well,  if  you  must  know  the  truth,  though  I 
am  willing  to  work  at  any  thing,  I  think  of 
working  at  Tppdry  in  particular — that  is.  as  a 
main  business.” 

“You!  poetry!  Are  you  crazy,  Douglass?” 

“  Never  was  more  sensible  in  my  life.  I 
did  'nt  wish  to  tell  your  father  about  it  when 
he  inquired,  but  I  have  already  a  pocket 
full  of  sonnets,  lyrics,  Ac.,  addressed  to  you, 
and—.” 

“  0 !” 

“  Yes,  and  I  am  going  to  read  them  to  you.” 

“0!  don’t!” 

“  You  know  Scott  got  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
for  one  poem,  and  Byron  more  than  that  for 
another — and — .” 

“  0 !” 

“  I’ll  read  yon  a  few  of  them,  they  are  in  the 
real  ’Ercles  vein.” 

“  0 !  Douglass,  don’t,  don’t  let  me  hear  a 
word.” 

“  Why  not  ?”  • 

“  Why,  because  if  you  are  serious,  you ’ve 
lost  your  senses.  O!  Douglass,  go  to  laying 
brick  like  my  father,  or  to  making  brick  like 
the  Egyptians,  without  straw ;  but  don’t,  don’t 
write  poetry.  Every  fool  does  that,  but  no  wise 
man  ;  and  as  to  yourself  you  have  good  sense, 
but  no  more  poetry  than  a  tallow  candle.  Let 
broken-hearted  swains  write  poetry,  but  you, 
no.  no,  Douglass  ;  if  you  go  to  writing  poetry. 
I  tell  you  I  must  — .” 

“Well,  well,  don’t  be  alarmed.  I’m  only 
jesting,  and  I’d  give  up  the  hope,  the  ambition, 
the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine  itself  (if  1  had 
it)  for  your  sake.” 

“Ves,  do,  Douglass,  that’s  a  good,  sensible 
fellow ;  and  now  tell  me,  really  and  truly,  what 
you  are  going  to  do  for  a  living.” 

“Indeed,  I  don’t  know  what  despair  may 
drive  me  to  do.  I  thought  if  I  failed  in  poetry, 
that  I — he,  he — that  I  might  enlist  in  the 
marines  or  the  regular  army.  Ha  1  ha  1” 

And  here  bo  made  one  of  those  awkward 
efforts  at  laughing  which  men  ore  wont  to  do 
when  they  are  uncertain  whether  to  be  merry 
or  sober. 

“Verily,”  said  Kate,  “your  ambition  has 
taken  a  large  slide  from  poetry  to  the  marines. 
It  will  sound  well,  too,  when  it  is  told  that  a 


son  of  Commodore  Macfane  has  enlisted  in  tht 
marines,  or  in  the  regular  army,  where  there  i^ 
no  chance  of  rising  above  the  grade  of  a  cor¬ 
poral,  or  a  wkU  d'ye  tall  'em — sergeant.” 

“  Well,  well,  Kate,  don’t  be  severe  ;  may  be 
it  is  no  worse  to  be  a  corporal  than  to  be  in  the 
Alms  House.  But  you  need  not  be  angry ;  I 
was  not  alluding  to  your  misfortune,  but  think¬ 
ing  of  myself.  I  assure  you  I  would  rather  be 
in  the  Alms  House  than  in  some  other  places. 
Tuat  belongs  to  the  county,  and  I  feel  as  if  I 
had  a  natural  right  there.  But  I  cannot  go  beg 
of  the  fools  who,  out  of  the  Alms  House,  make 
their  bread,  and  taunt  others  with  cowardice  or 
inefficiency  who  have  not  the  luck  that  they 
have.  But  I  have  something  better  in  view.  I 
have  ambition  to  distinguish  myself.  I  have  a 
yearning  to  prove  to  the  world  I  am  no  cipher. 
I  have  a  plan  which,  perhaps,  it  will  not  do  to 
tell  even  you  till  it  is  more  fully  matured.  I 
have  been  dreaming  all  my  life,  but  I  don’t 
mean  that  my  dreams  shall  evaporate  in  empty 
hopes  and  wishes.  It  is  time  for  me  to  awake 
and  do.” 

“  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  say  it,  Douglass,  for 
my  father  often  says  it  is  a  pity  that  a  young 
man  of  your  talents  and  real  energy  should  be 
idling  his  time  at  home.  He  is  a  working  man 
himself,  and  I  believe  really  he  has  no  solid 
objection  to  our  union,  except  that  he  fears  you 
cannot  support  me.” 

“  But  tell  me  truly,  Kate,”  said  Douglass, 
“  can’t  you  give  me  a  hint  about  this  mysterious 
something  that  is  so  terrible  to  your  father  ?” 

“  Positively,  I  know  nothing.  I  never  heard 
him  intimate  more  than  he  has  told  you,  except 
that  he  has  lately  said  he  hoped  toon  to  discover 
my  real  parentage.  We  know  that  my  parents 
must  still  be  alive,  for  father  continues  to  re¬ 
ceive  small  sums  of  money  through  the  post 
office,  directed  to  me  in  a  woman’s  hand-writ¬ 
ing.  Sometimes  I  think  he  hopes  he  has  found 
the  right  clue,  but  he  says  nothing.” 

Here  the  steps  of  the  married  couple  were 
heard  again  approaching  the  parlor,  and  Kate, 
remembering  on  a  sudden  the  neglected  in¬ 
junction  about  the  light,  sprang  to  the  mantle- 
piece  and  lit  the  lamp. 

“  Well,  well,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “  girls  will  be 
girls,  and  boys  will  be  boys,  I  dare  say  ;  they 
used  to  be  when  I  was  one  of  ’em.  La !  yon 
need  not  blush,  Katy,  its  all  right  Of  course 
I  know  what  you ’ve  been  doing.  You  never 
had  time  to  think  about  the  light,  did  yon, 
dear  ?  And  you  had  no  particular  use  for  it, 
either  ;  you  hav  ’nt  been  reading  the  Bible,  I 
guess,  and  you  hav  ’nt  hardly  spoken  a  word 
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since  wc  went  oat.  But  there  is  going  to  be 
some  talking  done,  now  Pve  got  here.” 

A  loud  and  general  laugh  of  ansent  followed 
the  la.<<t  announcement,  in  which  the  good- 
hearted  dame  joined  with  her  usual  cor¬ 
diality. 

“  Hold  still  awhile  now,  Dorothy,”  said 
Robert  Smith,  “  and  give  the  floor  to  me  and 
Douglass.  I  must  settle  this  business  at  once. 
But  first,  1  have  a  question  to  ask  of  you.  Kate. 
I  ask  it  in  presence  of  Douglass,  that  we  may 
all  have  a  perfect  mutual  understanding,  and 
be  under  no  temptation  to  deceive  each  other. 
Hitherto,  you  have  always  been  a  good,  obe¬ 
dient  child,  conscientious  and  strictly  honor¬ 
able.  I  can  trust  you  then  to  answer  my  ques¬ 
tion  a.s  frankly  as  I  ask  it.  In  case  I,  for  good 
reasons  which  I  ^on’t  choose  to  tell  you,  forbid 
this  match,  arc  your  affections  so  much  en¬ 
grossed  in  Douglass  that  you  will  insist  on  the 
gratificaticn  of  your  own  will  and  passions,  or 
will  you  yield  to  my  wishes  ?  Now  give  me  a 
prompt  and  honest  answer.” 

Kate’s  bright  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  her 
paling  check  and  heaving  bosom  spoke  her 
emotions  plainer  than  any  words.  She  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  dropped  her  head  on 
her  breast,  but  uttered  no  word  in  reply. 

“Ludiful  sakes!”  began  Mrs.  Smith,  “the 
child  isn’t  a  going  to  do  any — .” 

“  Dorothy,”  interrupted  Mr.  Smith.  “  I  com¬ 
mand  silence  for  half  an  hour ;  indeed  j  ou’ll 
oblige  me  by  going  up  stairs  and  shutting  the 
door.  I  promise  to  give  you  a  faithful  account 
of  all  that  is  said.” 

0 !  no,  no,  Robert ;  I  can’t  go  away,  indeed 
I  can’t.  Isn’t  she  my  child  as  much  as  your’s? 
But  I  wont  say  a  word,  not  a  word.  I’ll  sit 
right  down  on  this  stool,  in  this  corner,  till 
you ’ve  done.” 

“  Well,  Katy,  my  dear,  what  answer?” 

Kate  arose  and  threw  her  arms  around  her 
father’s  neck,  and  sat  on  his  knee,  where  many 
years  ago  she  had  passed  many  happy  hours, 
and  said : 

“  O !  father,  I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  call 
me  dear  again ;  that  stern  manner  was  very 
new  and  so  painful  to  me,  and  those  startling 
words  and  questions  sounded  so  strangely.” 

“  My  child,  if  I  seemed  stern  forgive  me  ;  it 
Is,  as  you  say,  new  business,  and  very  hard  for 
me  as  for  you.  But  the  ice  is  broken,  the  pres¬ 
ent  is  a  good  opportunity,  aud  I  must  insist 
on  a  reply  to  my  question.” 

“  Then,  father,  I  will  answer  yon  fully,  and 
"with  all  the  honesty  which  you  admit  me  to  be 
poeseseed  of.  That  I  love  you  and  mother,  you 


know  ;  that  I  love  Douglass,  stands  confessed. 
Ask  not  which  most  or  best  I -love,  or  purest, 
for  indeed  I  know  not.  My  heart  is  like  the 
ocean,  which  indeed  has  difierent  names,  but  is 
only  one  substance,  and  I  will  not  make  any 
distinction  in  my.  affections,  or  call  my  love  for 
Douglass  anything  different  from  my  love  for 
you.  If  you  can  give,  aud  will  give  what  seem 
to  me  good  reasons  for  not  loving  Douglass.  I 
can  withdraw  my  love,  aud  I  will  follow  your 
wishes,  but  unless  you  choose  to  give  me  rea¬ 
sons  which  commend  themselves  to  my  reason, 
I  do  think  that  in  this  matter  I  should  be 
allowed  to  follow  my  own  judgment,  and  not 
merely  my  mU,  and  /xteeiune.” 

“  Kate,  I  have  lately  received  a  letter  from 
some  unknown  person  in  a  different  Land-writ¬ 
ing  from  what  wc  have  usually  received,  en¬ 
joining  on  me  to  keep  you  with  me  unmarried 
for  some  few  years  yet,  saying  also  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  time  was  fast  approaching  when  he 
would  acknowledge  you,  and  be  able  to  provide 
ample  means  for  your  support,  enjoining  also 
entire  secrecy  on  my  part  in  regard  to  this 
communication,  which  you  see,  however,  I  have 
seen  fit  to  disregard.” 

“  Another  device  of  ray  persecutor,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Douglass.  “  O  !  that  I  should  still  be 
obliged  to  call  him  father ;  and  he  arose  and 
stalked  across  the  room  Mith  his  fists  and  teeth 
clenched,  and  his  whole  frame  trembling  as 
with  an  ague.  “Will  you  dome  the  favor,” at 
length  he  said,  turning  to  Robert  Smith,  “will 
you  please  to  be  so  kind  as  to  permit  me  to  set 
that  letter?” 

“No  objection  in  the  world,”  said  Robert, 
“  since  I  have  told  you  its  contents.  Indeed,  I 
should  like  your  opinion  abqut  the  hand-writ¬ 
ing.  I  am  not  satisfied  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman  that  writes and  he  pulled  out  from 
his  coat  an  immense  pocket-book,  and  produced 
the  letter. 

“  It  is  not  my  father’s  band,”  said  Dou^nlass, 
examining  it  carefully,  “  nor  do  I  know  whose 
writing  It  is.” 

“  Are  you,”  asked  Robert  Smith,  “  acquainted 
with  the  hand-writing  of  your  father’s  house¬ 
keeper  ?” 

“Madame  Savon’s?  No,  I  am  not,”  said 
Douglass,  “  she  has  no  correspondents,  and  I 
am  not  aware  that  she  ever  writes,  though  I 
suppose,  of  course,  she  knows  how.” 

“  Well,”  said  Robert,  “  suppose  we  ask  the 
opinion  of  the  ladies,  whether  it  is  a  man’s  ora 
woman’s.” 

“I  think  it  is  a  woman’s,”  said  Kate,  “  the 
marks  are  so  light,  and  it  does  not  look  like  the 
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ruaning-huDcl  of  one  who  ie  accustomed  to  write 
a  great  deal  and  rapidly.” 

“  And  I  guess  it  is  a  man’s,”  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
“  though  I  never  saw  such  a  hand  before  ;  the 
niarks  are  too  long  for  most  women,  though  1 
make  a  mark  like  a  large  shovel  handle.  I 
never  could  learn  to  write  a  light,  easy-going 
hand.  But  I — .” 

“  Now  suffer  me  to  give  my  opiaion,”  said 
Robert  Smith.  “It  appears  to  me  that  this 
letter  is  what  Douglass  calls  it,  a  trick,  and  that 
if  not  written  by  the  Commodore,  it  is  done  by 
his  instigation.  But  supposing  there  were  a 
very  good  reason  for  such  a  trick — what 
then  ?” 

“  Pray,  what  can  possibly  be  a  justification 
of  such  villainous  conduct,  Mr.  Smith  7”  asked 
Douglass. 

“Supposing,”  replied  Robert  Smith,  “that 
Commodore  Macfanc  knew  that  Kate  was  hi- 
mn  child,  and  that  you  were  about  to  be  guilty 
of  an  Incestuous  marriage  with  a  half-sister,  or 
a  sister  of  full  blood ;  what  then,  boy,  what 
then  7” 

Douglass,  who,  till  then,  was  walking  the  floor 
with  rapid  strides,  or  striking  his  heel  thought¬ 
lessly  and  violently  into  Mrs.  Smith’s  liest  car¬ 
pet.  now  stood  still,  as  if  frozen  to  the  floor, 
while  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Robert  Smith 
with  a  vacant  but  painful  glare.  Kate  sank 
back  on  the  sofa,  pale  and  trembling  but 
speechless,  while  the  good  Dorothy,  whose  pent 
feelings  had,  too  long  for  her  comfort,  been 
smothered  in  unhealthy  silence,  now  burst  forth 
explosively : 

“  Its  no  such  a  thing — it  can’t  be  ;  you  hav  ’nt 
no  reason  for  believing  it.  Who  was  her 
mother,  I’d  like  to  know  7” 

“  Woman,”  said  Robert,  “  from  what  I  know 
of  the  Commodore’s  moral  character,  and  from 
the  common  report  about  Madam  Savon,  I 
have  reason,  solemnly,  in  the  name  of  God  and 
virtue,  to  forbid  the  bans  until  I  can  have  proof 
positive  that  my  suspicion,  I  may  say  my  lelief, 
is  erroneous.  There  is  other  circumstantial 
evidence  going  to  prove  the  same  thing,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  letters  M.  F.  on  the  back  of  the 
tcn-dollar  bill.  True,  it  may  ail  be  groundless. 
I  have  thought  it  all  over,  and  there  is  one 
chance  in  a  hundred.  But  in  the  meantime, 
Douglass,  you  may  visit  here  if  you  choose, 
having  reason  to  believe  you  are  visiting  your 
own  sister ;  but  talk  no  more  about  matrimony, 
I  beseech  you.  Just  look  at  them,  wife,  now, 
as  they  walk  arm  in  arm  through  the  portal  I 
Were  ever  brother  and  sister  more  alike!  See 
their  hair,  their  eyes,  their  features,  their  very 


gait  and  figure,  and  tell  me,  have  I  not  reason 
corroborative  here  7  I  will  acknowledge  you 
gladly,  Douglass,  as  the  brother  of  my  child, 
but  say  no  more  about  love  and  marriage,  my 
boy,  no  more — no  more !” 

Douglass  turned  away,  seized  his  hat  and 
walking  stick,  and  rushed  out  of  the  front  door, 
his  face  as  pale  as  sculpture,  and  not  a  single 
syllable  of  parting  salutation  trembling  on  his 
lips. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THE  AMiASTJ!  coaMonoKE  A.xD  ms  rxDtmpcT.  sox. 

Commodore  Macfane  was  almost  as  unlike 
his  brother,  Donald  Macfanc,  who  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  chapter  I,  as  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish, 
was  unlike  to  David.  The  Commodore  stood 
six  feet  three  in  his  slippers,  and  in  girth  he 
measured  about  the  same — his  aMomen  being 
distended  like  an  inflated  balloon.  He  wore  a 
great  shock  of  reddish  hair,  a  reddish  forehead 
Just  below,  dull  gray  eyes  (encircled  with  red) 
beneath  the  forehead,  a  very  mammoth  of  a 
nose,  which  resembled,  in  color  and  figure,  an 
ill-shaped  tomato,  a  mouth  immense  and  cav¬ 
ernous,  which,  when  he  spoke,  roared  as  if 
seven  thunders  had  uttered  their  voices ;  a 
miglity  chin,  which  jutted  out  horizontally 
from  his  face,  and  then  suddenly  turned  up¬ 
ward,  even  as  Cape  Cod  jetteth  out  from  the 
mainland,  and  then  turneth  up  and  partly  back 
again. 

The  Commodore,  being  head  and  shoulders 
above  everybody  when  he  walked  the  street, 
was  visible  for  a  long  distance  ;  and  his  strut 
was  so  pompous  and  peculiar,  and  his  gaze 
upon  everybody  so  supercilious,  as  if  he  felt 
himself  in  every  respect  far  above  the  world, 
even  as  the  Creator  might  feel  superior  to  his 
own  creatures,  that  every  passer-by  turned 
back  again  in  the  street,  and  even  sometimes 
followed  him,  to  take  another  last  fond  look  at 
his  wondrous  person,  and  a  quiet  inward 
chuckle  at  his  wondrous  strut  He  was  the 
younger  son  of  a  Scotchman,  who  had  immi¬ 
grated  to  America  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century — a  widower  with  two  sons,  little  boys 
of  12  and  10  years.  The  father  did  a  small  re¬ 
tail  business  in  West  India  goods  in  what  is 
now  called  Salem  street  until  he  died,  when  he 
left  his  children  orphans,  with  a  fair  education, 
good  constitution,  and  but  little  property.  The 
boy  William  (whom  we  now  call  Commodore) 
was  from  his  infancy  unruly,  contortious,  un¬ 
easy  and  adventurous.  He  was  pointed  at  by 
all  the  anxious  mothers  of  North  End  ks  a  bad 
boy,  who  would  come  to  no  good,  and  from  the 
evil  infiuence  of  whose  society  and  conversa- 
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tioa  they  exhorted  their  boys  and  girls  (who, 
of  coarse,  were  all  white  crows  and  perfect 
patterns  of  purity)  to  keep  far  away.  No  mis¬ 
chief  was  done  in  that  part  of  the  town  but  it 
was  said  at  once,  “  William  Macfane  did  it.”  If 
anybody’s  newly-painted  front  door  was  daubed 
with  mortar  or  any  cheaper  compound,  every¬ 
body  knew  that  William  Macfane  was  the  cul¬ 
prit,  even  though  nothing  could  be  proved.  If 
•^ny  fight  came  off,  or  was  threatened  between 
the  North  Euders  and  South  Enders,  or  West 
Euders,  or  Charlestown  “  Pigs,”  (as  the  clean 
little  gentlemen  across  the  river  are  wont  to  be 
called,  even  to  this  day,  by  the  proud  but  dirty 
little  imps  ou  the  Boston  side,)  William  Mac- 
fane  was  either  the  getter-up  of  the  row,  or 
was  sure  to  be  selected  as  one  of  the  chief  cap¬ 
tains.  Did  any  strange  boy’s  face  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  street,  whether  ho  came  from 
the  South  End,  the  country  or  elsewhere,  he 
was  challenged  by  this  litvle  bull-dog,  who  de¬ 
manded  to  know  bis  business,  and  also  if  he 
•oant^  to  fight  If  there  was  any  combativeness 
in  a  boy’s  character  in  those  days,  it  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  cultivated  by  a  residence  at  North 
End,  and  if  be  had  none  he  led  a  dog's  life  of 
it  indeed.  This  condition  of  juvenile  society 
continued  for  naany  years  after,  and  is  still 
charged  by  the  old  people  to  the  terribly  iong 
account  of  William  Mecfaee.  Did  Christ  Church 
belts  ever,  at  unseasonable  hours,  disturb  the 
neighborhood  with  very  discordant  and  disa¬ 
greeable  chimes,  the  old  sexton  with  the  long 
cue  knew  very  well  who  had  dodged  through 
the  unlocked  door  to  tho  upper  regions,  feeling 
his  way  up  the  dark  steps  and  ladders,  and 
over  and  under  the  cobweb-festooned  timbers, 
and  rattling  floors,  till  he  got  hold  of  the  little 
bed-cord  ropes  and  began  playing  “  Days  of 
Absence,”  if  possible,  more  notes  than 

ever  the  authorized  and  orthodox  ringer  him¬ 
self  was  wont  to  do.  But  worse  than  all  this, 
if  any  open  grave  or  tomb  iu  Copp’s  Hill  bury- 
ing-ground  showed  marks  of  disturbance  by 
sacriligious  bands  the  mischief  was  pretty  sure 
to  be  traced  to  that  dare-devil,  William  Mac¬ 
fane.  AV'e  conjecture  that  the  principal  reason 
why  the  North  End  boys  and  girls  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation  have  been  barred  out  of  that 
fine  playground,  by  a  heavy  iron  fence,  is  that 
the  evii  example  of  William  Macfane  infected 
for  many  years  the  children  of  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  so  that,  in  more  senses  than  one,  the 
Scripture  has  proved  true,  that  “  one  sinner  de- 
stroyetb  much  good.”  • 

Though  William  was  the  most  courageous 
lad  of  the  North  End,  and  was  known,  too,  as 


the  best  swimmer  from  Charlestown  Bridge  to 
Gray’s  Wharf  in  Summer,  and  the  best  skater 
on  the  Mill  Pond,  tho  Frog  Pond  and  Back 
Bay  in  Winter,  he  was  always  too  violent  in 
temper  and  domineering  in  manner  to  be  popu- 
lar  among  his  comrades.  In  fact,  he  hud  no 
comrades,  except  those  who  were  attached  to 
him  through  fear.  Having  no  mother  lo  care 
for  him,  or  to  win  him  to  virtue  by  ge.itleness, 
and  love,  and  tears,  he  passed  much  of  his  time 
out  of  doors,  upon  the  vacant,  boulder-covered 
lands  on  the  western  slope  of  Copp's  Hill 
between  the  burial-ground  and  the  water- 
lands  now  covered  with  gas-houses,  warehouses 
aud  dwellings  ;  or  down  on  the  wharves,  among 
the  ships,  and  mud-scows,  and  pile-drivers,  or 
in  the  yards  of  caulkers  and  ihip  builders. 
Here  he  became  pos.sesscd  of  a  strong  desire  to 
go  to  sea,  and  just'as  soon  as  his  father  was 
called  to  leave  his  shop  for  the  death-bed,  and 
to  slip  his  cables  (os  we  hope)  for  happier 
shores,  William  bade  farewell  to  books  and 
school  and  schoolmaster,  and  slipped  his  cable 
for  Canton.  His  energy  and  daring  speedily 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  officers  of  his  ship, 
and  his  promotion  was  uncommonly  rapid.  It 
often  happens  that  the  wildest  and  most  unruly 
boys  on  shore  become  the  most  prompt  and 
obedient  on  board  ship — probably  from  the  fact 
that  the  regular  ship's  duty,  like  the  doctor  of  a 
steam-boiler,  furnishes  sufficient  vent  for  any 
extra  amount  of  vital  force,  and  prevents  any 
temntation  to  irregular  outbreaks.  Ou  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  1812  William  was 
Captain  Macfane,  of  the  good  ship  India.  The 
war  at  once  nearly  put  a  quietus  on  all  peace¬ 
ful  commerce,  but  the  Cantain  was  not  a  man 
to  be  idle  at  any  time,  particularly  when  a  fine 
opportunity  offered  for  adventure,  plunder  and 
glory.  The  ship  India  soon  mounted  ten  guns 
and  two  swivels,  and,  with  a  large  crew,  stood  out 
of  Boston  Harbor  on  a  privateering  voyage. 
In  six  weeks  she  returned  with  six  vessels  in 
tow,  valuable  prizes,  taken  off  the  coasts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  Hearing  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  ofiScers  in  the  United 
States  Navy,  he  made  application  for  a  lieuten¬ 
ancy,  which  application,  being  backed  by  testi¬ 
monials  from  some  of  the  best-known  merchants 
of  Boston,  was  speedily  followed  by  a  commis¬ 
sion,  accompanied  by  orders  to  report  himself 
immediately  at  the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn. 
He  proceeded  to  sea,  served  in  several  naval 
battles,  chases  and  skirmishes,  with  distin¬ 
guished  bravery  and  skill,  aud  shortly  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  promoted  to  a  post-cap¬ 
taincy.  He  married,  during  the  war,  a  young 
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lady  of  couHiderablo  beauty,  of  good  family 
and  fortune,  who  bore  him  three  children,  the 
last  of  whom  died  in  early  infancy,  and  the 
mother  soon  after  followed.  He  continued  in 
the  naval  service  for  a  few  years  after  the  war, 
when,  in  consequence  of  his  increasing  tyranny 
of  disposition  and  manner,  and  his  increasing 
potations  of  brandy,  his  small  popularity  was 
reduced  to  zero,  and  he  was  advised  by  certain 
powerful  gentlemen  at  headquarters  to  resign, 
and  thus  save  the  trouble  and  unhappiness  of  a 
court-martial.  The  Commodore  was  not  un¬ 
willing  to  retire  from  what  had  become  to  him 
very  disagreeable  society  ;  for  he  believed  that 
be  could  select  society  in  Boston  that  would  be 
more  agreeable.  His  wealth  and  reputation,  of 
course,  gave  him  high  rank,  and  he  was,  for 
some  time,  a  welcome  guest  among  the  first 
families  of  Massachusetts.  Of  late  years,  how¬ 
ever  he  had  been  living  more  and  more  within 
himself — his  chief  companions  being  inferior 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  had  been 
dismissed  for  intemperance  or  inefficiency,  or 
who  had  resigned  on  account  of  disaffection. 
With  these  men  he  passed  his  days  and  a  large 
portion  of  his  nights,  eating,  drinking,  playing 
whist  and  billiarda  They  were  mostly  poor, 
he  was  independent,  and  he  lorded  it  over 
these,'  bis  vassals,  like  an  old  feudal  baron.  But 
most  of  all.  he  tyrannized  over  his  two  sons, 
whom  he  compelled  to  serve  him  and  his  boon 
companions  in  menial  capacities,  giving  them 
indeed  the  privilege  of  going  to  school  for  the 
'usual  six  hours,  but  little  leisure  for  those 
sports  which  alone  make  children  bright,  happy 
and  endurable.  Neither  of  these  children  eould 
remember,  with  any  distinctness,  a  mother.  In 
place  of  a  mother,  they  had  had  a  coarse,  vul¬ 
gar  German  woman,  nominally  their  father’s 
housekeeper,  to  see  that  their  clothes  were 
mended  and  their  cars  soundly  boxed  whenever 
they  stood  in  her  way. 

It  was  nine  o’clock  in*  the  evening  when 
Douglass  reached  his  father’s  house,  which  was 
situated  in  the  aristocratic  region  of  Boston, 
not  far  from  the  Common.  It  was  one  of  the 
Commodore’s  standing  orders  that  every  inmate 
of  the  house  should,  on  his  return  fVom  out  of 
doors,  report  himself  in  ship-shape  style  at  the 
library,  as  he  was  wont  facetiously  to  call  it, 
though  the  half  empty  bhok-cases  seemed  to 
open  their  mouths  with  laughter  at  the  word, 
nd  the  few  straggling  books  seemed  to  be 
shoving  and  hurrying  each  other  off  the  shelves. 
The  Commodore  was  seated  in  a  high-backed 
velvet  easy-ebair,  resting  one  gouty  limb  on  a 
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velvet  divan  and  another  on  a  velvet  stool. 
Two  satellites — sons  of  Mars  evidently,  for  their 
faces  were  as  red  as  that  planet—  sat  near  him. 
They  were  all  smoking  fragrant  Havanas,  a  box 
of  which  stood  near  by,  while  three  half  filled 
glasses  of  something  wonderfully  similar  in 
color  to  their  faces,  stood  on  a  small  center- 
table.  'The  younger  brother  of  Douglass, 
named  James,  sat  meekly  studying  in  a  comer 
of  the  room  in  profound  and  timid  silence. 

“  Where  have  you  been  so  late  at  night  T” 
roared  the  Commodore,  as  Douglass,  bowing, 
entered  the  room. 

“  ’Tis  not  late,  father,”  replied  Douglass,  in 
a  low  voice,  it  is  only  nine — the  bells  are  just 
ringing.” 

“  Don’t  insult  me  in  my  own  house,  yon 
scoundrel,”  replied  the  amiable  father,  his 
toothless  jaws  clenched  with  anger,  and  his 
heavy,  drooping  nose  and  long,  aspiring  chin 
almost  touching  each  other,  while  bis  glassy 
eyes  reflected  the  gas-light  from  under  his  red, 
ragged  eyebrows.  “Its  ten  o’clock,  every 
minute  of  it,  you  rascal,  and  you  know  it ;  and 
if  it  were  not  for  my  gouty  leg,  I'd  give  you  a 
caning,  you  dog.  You ’ve  been  nothing  but  a 
disgrace  to  your  distinguished  family,  out 
street-walking  o’  nights  ever  since  you ’ve  been 
a  moral  agent.  I  know  yon,  you  rake  ^  and 
now  you  come  here  and  insult  your  poor,  in¬ 
firm  and  almo.st  bed-ridden  old  father,  by  con¬ 
tradicting  him  to  his  face.”  And  here  maudlin 
tears  of  pity  for  himself  and  his  unavenged 
wrongs  rolled  down  the  cheeks  of  the  miserable, 
old  sailor. 

“It  is  only  nine,  father,”  again  repeated 
Douglass,  respectfully  but  firmly. 

“Look  at  the  watch,  you  dog — a  repeater 
that  bos’nt  missed  a  minute  these  ten  years. 
If  I  can  see  anything,  it  is  ten  o’clock  and  past 
Spriggs,  take  this  fellow  down  for  me;  give 
him  thirty-nine  with  my  bamboo,  directly !” 

Douglass  answered  nothing,  but  tears  stood 
in  his  eyes  as  he  silently  listened  to  this  pro¬ 
posed  outrage  from  his  brutal  father. 

Spriggs,  who  had  not  been  with  the  Commo¬ 
dore  this  evening  for  more  than  half  an  hour, 
was  not  yet  very  drunk,  but  only  tipsy-sober, 
and  after  a  glance  at  the  stout  form  of  Douglass, 
as  he  stood  with  his  small  cane  in  his  hand 
near  the  door,  respectfully  declined  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Commodore,  and  ventured  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  Commodore  or  his  watch  might 
possibly  be  wrong,  as  his  own  watch  stood  at 
but  five  minutes  past  nine. 

“  I  don’t  invite  you  here,”  roared  the  Com¬ 
modore,  “to  eat  my  oysters  and  smoke  my 
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cigars  fur  the  purpose  of  listening  to  atiy  of 
your  valuable  criticisms  on  me  or  my  watch, 
Sir,  or  for  the  sake  of  having  you  join  to  relax 
my  family  discipline.  If  I  was  able  to  reach 
the  dog,  I  would  ’nt  ask  your  aid.  Douglass, 
come  here ;  come  up  here.  Sir.” 

Douglass  stood  still  where  he  was. 

“I’ll — hie — tend  to  his  case.  Commodore,” 
grunted  Captain  Fox,  who  was  too  far  gone  to 
rise  from  his  chair,  except  by  holding  on  to  the 
back. 

“  That’s  right.  Fox,  do  this  little  job  for  me,” 
said  the  Commodore,  “  and  I’ll  do  as  much  for 
you.” 

Fox  having,  with  some  effort,  at  length  at¬ 
tained  nearly  to  the  perpendicular,  fastened, 
for  a  second,  his  revolving  orbs  upon  the  still, 
marble  face  of  Douglass,  and,  though  very 
drunk,  was  struck  by  the  tiger-like  glance  of 
bis  eyes,  and  began  to  make  a  tipsy  calculation 
of  profit  and  loss. 

“  Look  here.  Commodore,”  said  he,  “  such  a 
job  as  that  is  worth  something.  I’d  rather  un¬ 
dertake  to  batter  Gibraltar  with  the  guns  of  a 
sloop-of-war.  But,  by  Jupiter,  I’ll  do  it — hie 
— now  I’ve  started,  if  you’ll — 

“  Well,  what  ?” 

“  Loan  me  twenty-five  dollars  till  next  week 
to  pay  my  enemy,  the  tailor,  that  has  had  the 
impudence  to  threaten  me  with — hie — a  month’s 
lodgings  in  Leverett  street  for  debt.” 

“Very  well,”’  said  the  Commodore ;  “  go  on 
with  the  business,  and  be  quick  about  it.” 

“  You'd  better  not,”  whispered  Douglass, 
between  his  teeth,  as  he  reversed  the 
cane  in  his  hand,  and  held  it  firmly  by  the 
middle,  ready  for  Immediate  and  practical  use. 
The  tipsy  captain,  however,  whether  drunk  or 
sober,  was  very  brave,  and  was  also  pitiably 
needy.  He  staggered  to  the  corner,  behind  a 
mahogany  book-case,  where  stood  the  silver¬ 
headed  bamboo  cane,  (a  present  to  the  Commo¬ 
dore  from  Canton  merchants,)  and  grasped  and 
fionrisbod  it  scientifically  in  the  air,  as  if  to 
test  its  reliability  at  close  quarters. 

Douglass'stood  at  his  chosen  post,  breathing 
short,  but  looking  bold  and  determined  as  a 
lion. 

“Father,”  said  he  at  length,  as  he  watched 
the  preparations  of  the  drunken  captain,  “  you 
know  that  I  have  always  obeyed  all  your  reason¬ 
able  commands,  and  consulted  your  reasonable 
wishes,  though  you  have  constantly  thwarted  me, 
disappointed  me  in  all  my  hopes,  disarranged 
all  my  plans,  trampled  mercilessly  on  all  my 
rights,  outraged  all  my  feelings,  and  now  I  sol¬ 
emnly  worn  you  that  if  you  persist  in  ordering 


this  drunken  coward  and  fool  to  attack  me,  I 
will  not  only  punish  him,  but.  Sir,  you  shall 
never  hear  from  me  again.  1  leave  your  house 
to-night  for  the  last  time.” 

“  Ha  1  ha !  ha  1”  boisterously  cachinated  the 
Commodore,  “  you  talk  as  if  1  must  esteem  it  a 
great  privilege  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  agreeable  company.  01 
you  ass,  you  scullion,  you  poor,  dirty — .” 

Here  Fox  made  a  pitch  forward,  by  way  of  a 
first  demonstration,  at  the  head  of  Douglass, 
and,  striking  out  horizontally,  with  full  sweep 
of  arm,  and  as  much  vigor  as  he  could  sum¬ 
mon,  the  blow,  though  it  miased  Douglass, 
came  with  terrible  momentum  across  the  blush¬ 
ing  nose  and  face  of  the  Commodore,  who  was 
anxiously  watching  the  proceedings.  Now  the 
Commodore’s  disposition  was  very  much  like 
that  of  an  enraged  bull  in  the  Spanish  arena. 
His  anger  was  wont  to  pitch  immediately  and 
exclusively  on  the  object  which  last  excited  it 
Feeling  the  pain,  and  also  the  trickling  of  blood 
down  his  face,  he,  by  an  extraordinary  effort, 
rose  upon  one  foot,  and  with  his  huge  shoulder- 
of-mutton  fist,  planted  a  blow  directly  in  the 
left  temple  of  the  unfortunate  captain,  which 
caused  him  to  lay  his  full  length  upon  the 
floor,  but  which  also  partially  sobered  him.  He 
rose  up,  and  believing  it  was  Douglass  who  had 
floored  him.  began  appealing  to  him  in  depre¬ 
catory  tones, 

“  Now,  Douglass,  my  lad,  I’m  not  going  to 
hurt  you,  you  know  I’m  not,  you  needn’t  strike 
back  so  hard  ;  I  always  liked  you  ;  you  are  a 
brave  boy  I  know,  and  I  only  want  to  tickle  you 
a  little,  just  to  please  the  old  dev — (hie)  Com¬ 
modore,  you  know — not  on  my  own  account  at 
all,  but  for  your  own  dear  father’s  sake  ;  and 
boys,  you  know,  when  at  home,  must  submit  to 
discipline.  Discipline’s  all  right  in  the  family, 
as  well  as  aboard  a  frigate.  I’ve  had  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  it  all  my  life,  and  if  you’ll  take  a  dozen 
or  so  quietly,  (tipping  the  w'ink  aud  whisper¬ 
ing  in  the  ear  of  Douglass,)  why,  as  your 
father  says.  I’ll  do  as  much  for  vou  when  yon 
ask  me.” 

Douglass  was  so  impolite  os  to  reply  only  by 
a  copious  shower  of  saliva  shot  directly  into  the 
face  and  eyes  of  the  worthy  captain,  which  partly 
blinded,  and  thoroughly  enraged  him.  It  was  an 
indignity  to  which  even  he,  who  had  passed 
many  years  of  his  later  life  among  vulgar 
blacklegs  and  unprincipled  blackguards,  had 
never  before  been  called  on  to  submit  He 
rushed  madly  upon  Douglass,  and  succeeded  in 
grasping  his  cane  with  one  hand,  and  dealing 
him  a  heavy  blow  in  the  face  with  the  other — 
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but  tbe  young  man,  recorering  Instantly,  seized 
Fox  around  the  waist  with  'both  arms  and 
dashed  him  so  violently  against  the  corner  of 
the  center-table,  that  the  fall  not  only  took  all 
the  breath  out  of  his  body,  but  overturned  the 
table  aud  smashed  the  braudy  decanter  and 
glasses  into  pieces  of  very  diminutive  dimen¬ 
sions. 

Douglass  then,  picking  up  his  hat  from  tlie 
floor,  rushed  out  of  the  room,  saying :  “  Good- 
by,  James,  God  bless  you,”  before  the  aston¬ 
ished  Spriggs,  or  the  enraged  Commodore,  or 
the  groaning  Fox  could  call  for  assistance,  or 
do  anything  to  prevent  his  departure. 

Douglass  did  not  realize,  till  fairly  out  of 
doors,  tl)c  seriousness  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  of  the  conduct  he  had  just  pursued  in  re- 
beliing  against  the  tyranny  of  his  father,  lie 
now  felt  tliat  he  had  cut  himself  off  forever 
from  the  house  of  his  father,  with  ali  its  profu¬ 
sion  and  luxury.  lie  feared,  too,  that  public 
opinion,  which  generally  favors  despotism  in 
tbe  household,  however  strongly  in  politics  tlie 
principle  of  human  right  and  lil)erty  may  be 
held,  would  here  at  once  decide  against  him, 
and  cast  a  blot  on  his  reputation,  without 
doing  him  the  justice  to  pause  for  an  instant 
to  inquire  into  tlie  circumMances  of  his  resistance 
to  parental  authority — as  if  there  were  not 
often  injustice  as  deep  and  damning,  perpe¬ 
trated  in  the  family, by  flcnds  clothed  as  parents 
in  a  little  brief  authority,  as  ever  was  perpe¬ 
trated  by  Kansas  ruffians,  or  by  dastard  Tories, 
Loyalists  and  Britons  upon  the  public  rights 
of  citizens.  He  felt  that  he  had  cut  himself 
off  from  all  liope  of  ever  Inheriting  any  portion 
of  his  father’s  handsome  property  ;  and,  more 
bitter  than  all  else,  he  felt  that  he  had  deprived 
himself  forever  of  all  intercourse  with  his 
brother  James — a  younger  brother,  between 
whom  and  himself,  though  there  existed  not  a 
perfect  sympathy,  yet  there  was  a  warm  aflec- 
tion  for  this  reason,  if  no  other,  that  there  was 
none  of  their  kin  besides  whom  they  could  love 
and  commune  with.  And  the  yearning  heart 
of  man  will,  in  the  hour  of  its  weakness,  lean 
on  that  which  is  neared,  if  it  be  but  a  broken 
reed.  Yet  the  resolve  of  Douglass  was  formed 
and  fixed  as  tbe  everlasting  hills.  The  insults, 
the  degradation  and  worse  than  negro-slavery 
to  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  submit,  he 
was  determined  no  longer  to  endure  ;  and  now, 
whatever  was  to  be  his  lot  in  life,  tbe  die  was 
cast,  and  he  was  to  be  henceforth  a  homeless, 
fatherless  and  friendless  wanderer. 

He  was  plunging  northwardly  along  Tre- 
■ont  street,  as  fast  as  he  could  walk  through 


tbe  crowds  that  thronged  the  streets,  just  re¬ 
turning  home  from  various  public  meetings 
and  exhibitions,  and  had  reached  the  somber- 
pillared  porch  of  the  Stone  Chapel,  not  then, 
as  now,  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  when  he 
heard  upon  the  sidewalk  the  resounding  steps 
of  some  one  running  behind  him,  whom  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  in  pursuit.  He  therefore  stepped 
aside  into  the  shade  of  one  of  the  ma.asive  pil¬ 
lars  of  the  sacred  edifice.  He  conjectured  that 
the  Commodore  had  ordered  Spriggs  or  some 
one  else  to  pursue  and  bring  him  back.  lie 
knew  that  he  could  very  easily  outstrip  any 
pursuer  that  could  Ve  started  from  the  present 
company  in  tbe  house  of  his  father,  but  he  was 
in  no  mood  to  fly  from  any  one,  or  from  all 
together.  He  felt  with  Guzman  in  the  old 
play— 

**  Nay,  an  it  be  old  Hell  itaelf,  I’ll  front  it.” 

He  was  willing,  nay,  desirous,  if  God  pleased, 
then  and  there  to  lay  down  bis  life,  which  was 
to  him  but  a  tediousness  and  a  bitter  curse ; 
but  at  this  moment  he  felt  even  more  desirous 
to  try  his  strength  fairly  and  fully  against  the 
slaves  of  his  father,  and  to  revenge  the  insult 
they  hud  attempted  to  put  upon  him  at  home. 
His  cane  had  unfortunately  been  wrested  from 
him  in  the  previous  scuffle,  and  he  had  no  op¬ 
portunity  to  regain  it,  but  he  bad  still  the 
weapons  of  nature,  and  with  them  he  felt 
abundantly  able  to  defend  himself.  The  run¬ 
ner  came  up  rapidly.  By  the  gleam  of  the  gas¬ 
light  on  the  corner  he  soon  discovered  that  his 
pursuer  was  a  young  man  scarce  past  tbe  age 
of  boyhood.  In  a  moment  more  he  recognized 
James,  and  the  brothers  were  clasped  iu  each 
other’s  arms. 

*•  I  got  out  of  the  back-door,  and  through  the 
back-yard.”  said  James ;  “  and  I  must  get  back 
again  the  same  way,  by  the  favor  of  Sally,  the 
chamt>er-maid ;  but  first  you  must  tell  me 
Douglass,  where  you  are  bound.” 

“God  only  knows  where,  James ;  but  I  fear 
I  shall  never  see  you  again.” 

“  But  then,  you'll  terite  me  often,  Douglass.” 

No,  brother.  The  Commodore  insists  on 
the  first  reading  of  all  letters  from  the  office, 
and  would  recognize  my  baud,  and  open  and 
read  the  letters  before  you  saw  them.  I  don’t 
intend  he  shall  ever  see  another  letter  of  mine. 
But  if  you'll  promise  me  faithfully  and  upon 
honor  not  to  tell  any  one  at  home  what  you 
may  hear  about  me.  I’ll  tell  you  how  you  may 
hear  sometimes,  I  think.  Well,  then,  you've 
seen  Kate  Smith,  and  she,  if  any  one,  will  be 
able  to  Inform  you  of  my  goings  and  doings.” 

“  Thank  you,  Douglass ;  here,  take  my  purse ; 
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there  is  only  $10 — bat  1  wish  it  was  ten  times  I  to  Grod  recurred  to  his  miud,  together  with  a 


as  much.” 

“  Truly,  my  dear  James — this  is  a  Godsend, 
for  I  Lave  no  money,  and  now  no  clothes  but 
what  I  stand  in.  I  don’t  feel  that  I  am  rob¬ 
bing  you  by  taking  this,  Jimmy,  for  you  are 
the  Commodore’s  only  pet,  and  can  get  all  you 
want.  Well,  good  by,  dear  Jimmy.” 

“  Here,  stop,  Douglass :  if  ever  you  get  into 
any  trouble  you  know,  and  want  money,  just 
let  me  know  it  somehow  ;  and  here,  stop  a  min¬ 
ute — kiss  me,  brother,  before  we  part.” 

“  Well,’’  said  Douglass,  “  that  is  something  I 
never  did  yet,  but  here  then,  and  there,  and 
there,”  and  the  brothers  embraced  and  parted, 
never  having  known  till  now  the  depth  of  their 
affection  for  each  other. 

Many  and  bitter  were  the  thoughts  of  Doug¬ 
lass  that  rushed  along  his  brain  and  heart  as 
he  pressed  through  the  streets,  not  knowing 
whither  he  was  tending.  His  cup  of  sorrow 
seemed  to  him  filled  to  the  brim.  To  receive 
such  astounding  intelligence  as  he  had  that 
evening  received  from  Robert  Smith  was 
enough  to  craze  a  weaker  brain  than  his,  and 
to  bow  down  the  head  of  a  strong  man  like  a 
bulrush.  But  besides  this,  to  be  driven  by  igno¬ 
minious  violence  from  his  father’s  door,  and  to 
feel  that  it  was  now  forever  closed  against 
him — this  maddening  thought  came  upon  him 
with  such  force  os  he  stood  on  the  end  of  Long 
Wharf,  that  he  was  strongly  tempted  then  and 
there  to  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence. 

“  The  sooner,”  said  he,  “  I  go  out  of  this 
world,  the  sooner  I  go  out  of  misery.  I  see 
nothing  before  me  to  live  for.  My  heart’s  best 
and  purest  affections  are  killed,  smothered  un¬ 
der  my  misfortunes.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me, 
loves  me  truly,  and  God  himself  has  deserted 
me  in  my  hour  of  trouble.  No  visions  of  hope 
beckon  me  on.  This  life  to  me  is  but  a  maze 
of  darkness ;  therefore,  iu  these  pure,  green 
waters,  let  me  quench  out  a  life  that  is  useless 
to  others  and  painful  to  myself.  God  forgive 
me,  if  I  am  about  to  do  wrong,  and  have  mercy 
on  me,  even  as  I  have  had  mercy  on  those  who 
have  wronged,  and  tortured,  and  insulted,  and 
hated  me  without  a  cause !” 

He  took  off  bis  coat  and  hat,  and  laid  them 
upon  the  wharf.  He  took  off  his  cravat,  and 
was  tying  it  round  his  neck  again  with  a  large 
paving  stone  inclosed  in  its  ample  folds,  when, 
on  a  sudden,  even  as  the  voice  of  God  always 
speaks,  when  it  speaks  at  all  to  the  human  con¬ 
science  and  spirit,  the  religious  instruction  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Sabbath-school,  and  the  idea  of 
the  immortality  and  accountability  of  the  soul 


more  distinct  image  of  his  now  sainted  mother 
than  he  had  ever  before  experienced.  He  paused 
and  trembled  at  the  rash  words  be  had  uttered, 
and  the  rasher  purpose  he  had  been  forming. 

He  sat  down  upon  the  large  enrb  timber  at  the 
edge  of  the  wharf,  with  his  face  toward  the 
vast,  infinite  sea,  on  whose  tree  bosom  he  had 
floated  before,  and  whose  mighty  Leavings,  in 
time  of  tempest,  he  had  battled. 

Here  am  I  now,”  again  he  began,  “  a  home¬ 
less,  friendless,  penniless  outcast,  yet  my  con¬ 
science  forbids  me  to  die.  The  very  clothes  I 
wear  are  not  mine.  Everything  is  my  father's, 
save  these  hands  and  this  body  that  God 
wrought,  and  this  eternal  spirit  that  God  gave 
me.  With  these  I  am  to  live  and  not  to  die — 

I  am  to  gain  my  daily  bread.  But  what  to  do? 
How  can  I  better  get  deliverance  from  this  city 
so  hateful  to  mo  now,  the  seat  and  origin  of  all 
my  sorrows,  than  to  embark  on  board  one  of 
these  vessels  that  will  bear  me  furthest  from 
my  griefs?  Let  me  l>e  again  a  sailor  and  plow 
again  the  bounding  billows,  and  seek  a  hiippier 
shore  than  my  own  country  offers  me.  O,  that 
Heaven  would  send  some  kind  angel  to  advise 
and  comfort  me !” 

“  I’m  the  very  angel  you  want,  my  hearty, 
and  I  come  from  them  very  latitndes  you  was 
talking  about.” 

Douglass  turned  and  saw  by  the  dim  star 
light  an  individual  dressed  in  white  flowing 
trousers  of  the  usual  sailor  pattern,  a  light- 
colored  Russian  shirt,  a  broad  tarpaulin  hat 
and  small  dancing  pumps. 

“  Talking  about  Heaven,”  continued  the  sail¬ 
or,  “  there  is  no  better  one  that  I  know  on  than 
old  shipmate  Grimes,  up  here  in  Ann  street — 
good  liquor,  good  tobacco  and  just  the  right 
kind  of  company.  It  is  Heaven  while  your 
money  lasts,  but  a  bloody  hell  when  your  pew¬ 
ter  gives  out,  to  be  sure.  But  that’s  neither 
here  iror  there,  just  now.  You  sec  that  schoon¬ 
er  layin’  to  an  anchor,  just  beyont  the  Down 
East  bark  with  the  painted  ports — there,  just 
almut  half  a  pint  to  leeward  of  Aldebaron. 
Well,  that’s  the  Seven  SaUies,  just  bound  out  for 
the  new  and  glorious  country  of  Texas,  where 
the  boys  arc  fighting  for  American  rights 
against  the  yellow-bellied  Mexicanos.  Them 
Mexicans  is  the  meanest  doffs  you  ever  saw. 
Carrajo  1  I’ve  seen  ’em  at  Tampico  and  Vera 
Cruz  and  round  t’other  side  of  the  Horn  and 
along  shore.  There  aint  a  white  man  among 
’em — they  are  a  mongrel  of  white,  Indian  and 
nigger,  and  they’ve  individually  got  all  the  a 
vices  of  the  three  races,  and  not  a  single  viiW^L 
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of  either.  Well,  shipmate,  the  Seven  Sallies 
weighs  anchor  at  flood  tide  to-morrow.  We’ve 
got  about  a  hundred  passengers,  and  we  want 
two  good  men  more  afore  the  mast.  I’m  flrst 
officer  of  that  craft,  and  should  like  to  ship  a 
man  about  /our  inches.” 

Douglass  discovered  at  once  that  his  new 
friend  had  indeed  just  come  from  the  bar  of 
a  “  boarding  house.”  but  his  cordiality  and 
glibness  of  tongue  were  rather  agreeable  just 
now  to  him  in  his  melancholy. 

•‘flow  did  you  know  I  was  a  sailor?”  in¬ 
quired  Douglass. 

“  Not  )>y  your  long  togs,  my  lad,  of  course, 
but  by  your  talk.  I  saw  you  staving  down  the 
wharf  like  a  squall-cloud  chock  full  of  wind, 
and  a  puffing  like  a  nothe-caster,  so  I  just 
squared  the  yards,  and  run  down  in  your  wake, 
and  I  heard  the  last  part  of  your  talk  to  your¬ 
self,  and  kind  of  pity  you,  ’cause  I’m  subject  to 
the  blues  myself.  Come,  will  you  ship?  Here’s 
our  boat ;  tumble  in  and  I’ll  scull  you  right 
over — fifteen  dollars  advance  and  fifteen  wages.” 

“  Did  you  say  these  pa-sseugers  were  going  to 
join  the  Texan  army  ?” 

“  Well,  perhaps  I  did,  and  perhaps  I  did’nt — 
we  don’t  say  mueh  about  that  for  fear  of  what 
Mrs.  Grundy  might  say,  you  kuow.  You’d 
better  ask  the  passengers.” 

“  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  of  them?’’ 

“  Not  many  as  yet.  But  there’s  young  Trask, 
of  Gloucester,  as  bold  and  honest  a  lad  as  ever 
shovelled  sand  on  Cape  Ann.  I  knew  him  well, 
from  tlie  highth  of  a  small  dog,  for  I’m  a  Cape 
Anner  myself.  Well  then,  there  is  a  fine  lot  of 
Boston  boys— one  of  ’em  is  named  Williams, 
another  Jones,  and  another  Sheafe.’’ 

“Sheafe?  What  Sheafe?” 

“  Faith,  I  don’t  know  ;  I  never  saw  him  be¬ 
fore.  He  is  a  man  about  your  age,  not  quite 
so  tall  or  stout,  but  wide  awake  as  a  dolphin. 
He  has  been  on  board  several  times,  and  is  in  a 
great  hurry  to  get  off".” 

“  Ava.Ht  there,  mate,”  said  Douglass  cheerily ; 
“  if  it  is  Donald  Sheafe,  I  think  I’ll  come  aboard 
of  you  either  as  pa.ssenger  or  to  work  ray  pas¬ 
sage  out.  I’ll  go  right  up  town  and  find  out 
about  it,  and  yon  shall  hoar  from  me  early  to¬ 
morrow  morning.” 

•‘Well,  good  luck  to  you,  and  you’ll  come 
and  see  us  off  even  if  you  don’t  go  yourself, 
wont  you  ?” 

“  I  will,  mate,  I  will.” 

And  off  strode  Douglass  up  the  wharf  furi¬ 
ously,  as  if  hoping  that  violence  of  external 
motion  would  prove  a  counter-irritant 'to  allay 
the  turmoil  of  his  inward  feelings.  Donald 


Sheafe  was  au  old  schoolmate  and  friend.  They 
had  been  classmates  at  the  noblest  democratic 
institution  of  Boston,  the  Latin  School— a,  school 
which  has  been  the  nursery  of  as  many  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  all  professions,  as  even  old 
Harvard  itself.  It  stood  then  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  Horticultural  Building*  in 
School  street,  and  being  much  more  central 
than  now,  brought  boys  from  all  parts  of  the 
city  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  kind  master  Gould,  to 
learn  goodness  and  benevolence,  and  even  Latin 
itself  indirectly,  from  the  pleasant  words  and 
smiles  which  he  was  wont  to  diffuse  all  over  his 
immense  school-room,  like  new  and  brilliant 
coins  from  the  Horn  of  Plenty,  or  like  the  fresh 
blossoms  of  Spring  when  the  perfumed  trees 
are  shaken  by  the  healthful  breezes. 

Donald  lived  with  his  father,  who  worked  at 
his  trade  of  blacksmith,  on  what  was  then  called 
the  New  Land,  in  the  north-western  portion  of 
the  city.  He  had  in  his  school-days  formed  a 
friendship  for  Douglass,  which  no  difference  of 
worldly  condition  had  prevented,  and  which 
their  long  subsequent  partings  had  not  dimin¬ 
ished.  After  leaving  the  Latin  School,  he  had 
studied  surveying,  and  was  beginning,  though 
as  yet  only  about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  prac¬ 
tice  the  profession.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico  he,  with  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  quite  as  common  among 
Boston  boys  as  any  other  Americans,  had  de¬ 
termined  to  eraliark  his  fortunes  in  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  that  now  and  beautiful  territory. 
The  cause  of  the  actual  settlers  and  their  rebel¬ 
lion  against  Mexican  despotism,  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  it  now  a.s  divested  of  party  prejudices, 
seems  as  holy  a  cause  and  as  justifiable  a  rebel¬ 
lion  as  that  of  our  fathers  in  1775.  But  Donald 
entered  into  no  long  argument  at  that  time 
about  the  justice  of  the  cause.  Sober  old  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  lost  the  fire  of  youth,  and 
profound  moralists  who  never  had  any,  would 
have  condemned  him  as  a  fillibuiter,  and  handed 
over  the  impetuous  adventurer  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  garrote  and  gibbet,  without  re¬ 
flecting  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  intentional 
offense  against  the  laws  of  morals,  or  of  nations. 
Politics,  in  the  abstract,  do  not  keep  boys  of 
twenty  awake  o’  nights.  Nothing  connected 
with  politics  keeps  them  out  of  bed,  exeept 
torchlight  processions  and  salutes  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  guns.  Hairsplitting  debates  about  “  rights 
and  duties  under  the  Constitution  and  Laws,” 
are  considerably  in  advance  of  the  taste  of 
those  who  form  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the 
boldest  enterprises. 

Donald,  though  a  young  man  of  more  than 
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ordinary  intelligence,  understood  no  more 
about  the  Texan  embroilment  than  the  simple 
fact  that  a  handful  of  his  own  countrymen  were 
breasting  the  whole  power  of  Mexico,  deter¬ 
mined  to  battle  for  their  liberties,  whether  as¬ 
sisted  or  not,  and  that  they  were  likely  to  bo 
overrun  and  completely  annihilated  unless 
speedily  succored.  He  appreciated  fully,  how¬ 
ever,  the  promise  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres 
of  land  to  every  settler ;  that  offer  came  home 
to  his  “  business  and  bosom.”  He  believed  that 
those  beautiful  and  infinite  prairies  afforded,  in 
prospect,  a  “  large  opening  ”  for  his  talents,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  chosen  vocation.  The  theo¬ 
dolite,  compass,  &c.,  in  his  possession,  and  the 
fact  that  he  knew  how  to  use  them,  were  rea¬ 
sons  inducing  him  to  enter  his  name  as  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  board  the  “  Seven  Sallies,”  that 
could  not  be  overcome  by  any  arguments  of  his 
father  and  mother,  or  by  any  amount  of  newspa¬ 
per  discourses  on  political  morality  in  general. 

Toward  the  home  of  Donald  Sheafe,  near 
Haymarket  stpiare,  Douglass  proceeded  by  the 
shortest  course  from  Long  Wharf.  It  was  ten 
o’clock  when  he  had  finished  his  conversation 
with  the  mate  of  the  Seven  Sallies,  and  the  tired 
blacksmith  and  his  family  were  all  asleep,  ex¬ 
cept  Donald,  who  was  packing  his  trunks  for 
the  voyage.  Douglass  recognized  his  figure 
shadowed  on  the  curtains  of  his  chamber,  and 
called  out  his  name. 

“  Halloo  I  Who’s  there  ?”  said  Donald,  rais¬ 
ing  the  window. 

'•  It  is  Douglass  Macfanc.  Tell  me,  are  you 
bound  for  Te.xas  to-morrow?” 

“  Of  course  I  am,  old  comrad !” 

“  Come  down  then,  into  the  street,  and  walk 
awhile.  I  have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

*‘ril  be  down  in  one  minute  and  a  half, 
Douglass.  How  glad  I  am  to  see  you  again, 
even  in  the  dark!  It  always  reminds  me  of 
Gould  and  Leverett  and  Dillaway,  and  Ti/yre 
tu  patulof  and  Qucusquejtandem,  and  the  pleasant 
days  when  we  learned  swimming  and  Latin  to¬ 
gether — the  one  at  the  Back  Bay  and  the  other 
in  Leverett's  back  room.” 

“  Ay,”  replied  Douglass,  “  but  it  was  rather 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Urch  than  the  heech  that 
we  learned  Latin  and  swimming.” 

“But  they  can’t. say  of  either  of  us.  ‘tuque 
lUeras,  tuque  naiare  didicit.’  ” 

“  Which  way  shall  we  go,  Douglass  ?  On  the 
Common,  or  down  among  the  dead-men,  on  old 
Copp’s  Hill?’’ 

“  Anywhere  but  on  the  Common,  Dohald.  I 
almost  feel  as  if  I  never  wish  to  see  that  place 
again.” 


“  Why,  that  is  a  decidedly  heretical  speech 
for  a  Boston  boy.  There  is  no  spot  on  this 
oblate  spheroid  so  dear  to  m«  as  that.  There  I 
fiew  my  first  kite,  there  I  sailed  my  first  boat. 
There  we  used  to  coast  in  Winter,  and  roll  on 
the  grasstin  the  long  Summer  daya  0 !  those 
glorious  ’lection  days,  Douglass,  when  we  used 
to  buy  egg-pop,  and  sponge  cake,  and  a  sis- 
cent  lobster,  on  the  very  consecrated  ground 
itself.  We  shall  never  see  their  like  again. 
I'm  afraid  the  city  fathers  are  going  to  make 
the  ground  more  ornamental  to  the  city  than 
useful  to  the  citizens.  I  often  wish  the  homely 
old  post-aiid-rail  fence  back  again,  and  the 
cows  pasturing  there,  as  they  used  to  do  when 
we  were  little  Iwys,  and  when  we  used  to  gather 
the  big  yellow  dandelions  in  bloom,  and  think 
them  the  fairest  flowers  that  grew  in  the  garden 
of  Nature,  because  they  were  the  only  ones  we 
had  ever  seen.” 

“  Yes,”  added  Douglass.  “  except  the  butte^ 
cups,  by  which  we  used  to  discover  which  of  the 
boys  loved  butter  the  most.” 

“  And  the  funny  way  we  had  of  telling 
whether  the  folks  at  home  wanted  us ;  that  is. 
by  blowing  the  gossamer  tops  off  the  dandelions 
when  they  had  gone  to  seed.  But  they’ve 
made  so  many  hard  graveled  paths,  that  even 
those  poor  little  natives  of  the  soil  seem  to  be 
taking  the  hint  and  retiring  to  parts  unknown, 
for  fear  the  police  will  be  ordering  them  to 
‘  keep  off  the  grass,’  and  not  injure  the  city’s 
valuable  crop  of  hay.  But  where  are  we  going? 
Here  we  are  iu  Court  street.” 

“  Its  of  no  consequence  to  me.”  replied 
Douglass.  “  The  streets  are  pretty  free  now, 
and  we  can  walk  easily  anywhere.  Speaking 
about  the  Common,  I  sympathize  with  you  in 
part,  though  you  know  my  boyhood  was  not  a 
childhood,  as  yours  was,  and  very  few  and 
short  were  the  hours  of  real  play  /  ever  enjoyed 
on  the  Common  or  elsewhere.” 

“  Well,  I  believe,  Douglass,  you  hare  had 
rather  a  hard  time  at  home,  if  all  is  tnie  that  is 
told,  though  I  don’t  remember  to  have  heard 
you  say  much  about  family  troubles.  As  for 
me,  thougli  my  friends  have  always  Iteeu  poor, 
I  have  led  a  life  as  happy  as  a  lark,  and  a  great 
deal  happier  than  a  king.  But  come ;  you 
have  something  in  particular  to  say  to  Itle,  I 
know ;  I’ve  noticed  your  low  spirits,  and  heard 
you  pump  up  several  deep  sighs.  You  used  to 
be  merry  and  funny  once  in  a  while,  at  least 
Not  the  tender  pa.ssion.  I  hope,  eh?  Got  into 
any  scrape,  eh  !” 

Douglass,  thus  questioned,  proceeded  to  give 
a  detailed  account,  while  they  were  wandering 
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at  random  through  the  almost  deserted  streets, 
of  the  incident  at  Robert  Smith’s,  and  also  of 
the  state  of  affairs  at  his  father’s  house,  to  all 
which  Donald  listened  with  all  the  eagerness  of 
his  enthusiastic  nature,  but  without  interrupting 
the  narrative,  except  by  short  occasional  excla¬ 
mations  of  surprise  or  indignation. 

After  which,  Douglass  asked  Donald  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  designs,  plans  and  hopes  in  going 
to  Texas,  and  inquired  if  there  was  room  on 
board  the  vessel  for  any  more  adventurers. 

“  Plenty,”  said  Donald  ;  “  come  along.  The 
best  way  to  mend  a  broken  heart  is  to  go  where 
you  will  give  and  get  broken  heads.” 

[To  be  eootinued.] 


THE  CITY  OF  WASHINGTON . No.  V. 

THE  PATENT  OFFICE.— PART  H. 

At  a  period  of  time  running  back  to  nearly 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ,  there  existed 
a  knowledge  and  adaptation  of  mechanical 
principles  and  a  manipulating  skill,  which, 
submerged  and  lost  in  the  waves  of  ignorance 
and  barbarism  which  deluged  the  world  of  mind 
and  action,  rose  struggling  to  the  surface  during 
the  revival  of  civilization  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
only  to  sink  still  deeper,  and  again  to  come 
forth  from  the  darkness  of  the  middle  ages. 
With  few  exceptions,  we  now  know,  not  only 
all  they  knew  of  physical  science,  but  have 
gone  far,  very  far  beyond  their  utmost  reach. 
The  history  of  China,  Japan,  Egypt,  and  part 
of  Asia  Minor  presents  evidence  unquestioned 
of  these  facts.  Look  at  that  Titanic,  we  might 
say  Alpine,  monument,  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops ; 
can  our  most  skillful  masons  make  a  cement 
that  could  bear  the  action  of  the  weather  in  the 
.burning  region  of  Africa  for  four  thousand 
years?  Examine,  hundreds  of  feet  from  the 
base,  those  massive  blocks  of  stone ;  by  what 
process  were  they  prepared,  and  where  is  now 
the  machine  or  the  skill  which  can  elevate  them 
to  and  place  them  in  their  position  ?  How  were 
their  copper  tools  hardened?  yet  this  art  was 
known  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
for  on  the  bleak—  and  till  a  few  years  since  to 
us  almost  unknown — shores  of  Lake  Superior 
some  chissels  were  found  fourteen  feet  below  a 
surface  on  which  trees  were  standing,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  authority  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  four  and  five  hundred  years. 
These  tools  were  so  hard  that  the  best  steel 
would  not  touch  them. 

The  temples  in  Greece  and  Italy,  with  their 
finely  wrought  capitals  and  enriched  friezes, 
elevated  to  their  position  without  a  scratch, 
while  large  blocks  of  marble,  a  tun  in  weight, 
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are  so  nicely  jointed  without  cement  that  the 
eye  cannot  detect  the  place  of  contact.  Time 
seems  unable  to  destroy  the  masonry,  though 
man  in  his  petty  wars  has  done  much  to  injure 
these  monuments  of  a  skill  which  our  boasted 
superiority  cannot  rival. 

Many  of  the  principles  of  mechanics  were  as 
well  understood  theoretically  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  as  during  the  present  century,  bat 
their  application  to  useful  machines  and  labor- 
saving  engines  was,  from  various  causes,  very 
much  less  than  during  the  last  century.  It  is 
believed,  on  credible  evidence,  that  the  expan¬ 
sive  force  of  steam  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans,  for  toys  exhibiting  this  fact  are 
described  over  two  thousand  years  since,  yet  no 
practical  use  was  ever  made  of  this  knowledge, 
if  indeed  any  was  ever  attempted.  They  under¬ 
stood,  too,  the  general  properties  of  atmospheric 
air,  and  knew  its  importance  to  combustion,  as 
evinced  in  some  of  the  cooking  apparatus 
which  we  know  they  possessed ;  still,  even  at 
their  most  magnificent  feasts,  where  fortunes 
were  expended  on  the  viands  and  the  wines, 
and  silver  and  gold,  under  the  artists’  hands, 
assumed  the  most  novel  and  miraculous  forms 
of  beauty,  they  had  no  lamps  equal,  in  the 
capacity  of  furnishing  light,  with  the  commonest 
of  the  Argand.  A  gold  or  silver,  or  china 
covered  cup,  made,  as  the  specimens  found  in 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  exhibit,  in  fanciful 
and  beautiful  shapes,  was  filled  with  oil  and  a 
cloth  wick  was  introduced  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  when  lighted  it  must  have  given 
forth  as  much  smoke  as  it  emitted  flame.  In 
the  manufacture  of  the  weapons  of  war  we  have 
never  surpoi^ed  them,  and  a  peculiar  steel  used 
in  sword  blades,  in  the  qualities  of  elasticity 
and  hardness,  we  are  still  unable  to  produce. 
In  all  mechanical  appliances  for  tilling  the  soil 
and  gathering  the  fruits  of  labor  the  ancients 
were  entirely  deficient,  using  plows,  carts  and 
implements — even  amid  the  prevalence  of  high 
art  and  civilization,  but  a  step  removed  from 
the  inventions  of  barbarism  itself. 

Much  of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Greece 
and  Rome  was  the  result  of  the  various  schools 
of  Philosophy,  which,  constantly  striving  to 
discover  an  easy  way  to  secure  human  felicity, 
and  raising  altars  “to  the  unknown  God,” 
seem  never  to  have  pursned  the  right  path  to 
lead  them  to  the  desired  goal.  Theirs  was, 
after  all,  but  a  philosophy  of  words,  for  they 
held  it  unphilosophical  and  unworthy  of  their 
high  intellectual  position  to  apply  the  truth 
they  were  constantly  seeking  to  any  purpose 
which  would  benefit  man  in  his  physical  neecs- 
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sities  and  wants.  The  soul,  as  they  termed  it, 
was  alone  the  object  worthy  of  the  exercise  of 
thought ;  but  Bacon,  in  bis  great  philosophical 
essays,  evinced  the  folly  and  utter  4i8eles8aese 
of  all  the  ancient  dogmas.  He  taught  that  it 
was  alike  the  high  dnty  and  privilege  of  phi¬ 
losophy  to  aid  the  development  of  human  inge¬ 
nuity  and  to  alleviate  the  physical  disabilities 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  prancing  steeds  of 
Apollo  should  be  cast  loose  from  his  flaming 
chariot  and  harnessed  to  the  car  of  Vulcan,  and 
the  prevalence  of  a  utilitarian  pursuit  of  truth 
should  prevail  over  mere  speculative  theories, 
however  plausible  or  ingenious  they  might  be. 
Philosophical  investigation  was  and  has  been 
since  applied  to  physical  science,  and  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  os  found  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  creation. 

The  ancients,  too,  were  of  necessity  a  war¬ 
like  people ;  battles  were  the  only  means  by 
which  new  territory  could  be  acquired,  and 
war  enabled  the  State  to  maintain,  by  pillage 
and  rapine,  its  armies  and  its  power.  The  hus¬ 
bandman  and  the  artisan  were  troddc  n  on 
and  despised,  while  the  cut-throat  and  robber, 
for  such  were  the  soldiery,  were  lauded  and 
pampered  by  their  masters.  The  genius  for 
physical  science  and  mechanical  invention  was 
crashed,  while,  fortunately  for  us  and  the 
modern  world,  the  genius  of  the  fine  arts — 
painting,  sculpture  and  architecture — had  full 
scope,  and  its  works  survive,  imperishable 
monuments  of  its  high  origin  and  skill.  If  we 
in  our  day  benefit  mankind  by  a  harvester, 
they  gave  to  the  world  of  fancy  the  rarest  of 
pictures ;  if  we  by  the  means  of  machinery  can 
cover  the  person  of  the  day  laborer  in  fabrics 
which  kings  and  emperors  could  not  procure, 
they  could  design  and  build  the  Pantheon  and 
Acropolis.  We  replace  the  rude  and  uncom¬ 
fortable  sandal  with  the  stocking  and  shoe,  but 
they  surrounded  them-selves  with  statuary  that 
has  never  been  surpa8.«ed.  We  search  Nature — 
delve  in  her  laboratories,  analyze  her  soils  and 
gases,  and  explore  her  arcania  and  hidden  mys¬ 
teries,  that  our  fellow  man  may  be  benefitted 
and  his  physical  and  mental  happiness  en¬ 
hanced  ;  they  sought  in  Nature  new  views  of 
beauty,  that  they  might  be  reproduced  and  new 
forms  added  ;  they  reared  the  splendid  temple 
whose  rich  harmony  and  majestic  proportions 
we  cannot  equal,  bat  we  build  the  factory  and 
the  schoolhouse.  We  discover  and  invent, 
they  created ;  they  gave  rich  subjects  to  the 
eye  and  the  imagination,  but  their  ordinary 
wants  were  but  indifferently  supplied,  especially 
when  compared  with  modern  cMvmimcti. 


The  iron  age  succeeded,  and  the  terrible  in¬ 
cursions  of  the  Northern  barbarians  of  Europe 
drove  fine  arts,  literature,  and  all  there  was  of 
mechanical  skill  to  the  cloistered  and  stolcd 
priest,  and  but  for  their  care  and  preservation 
of  the  sacred  treasure  all  would  have  been 
forever  lost  to  mankind.  Then  came  supersti¬ 
tion  and  religious  intolerance,  when  skill  in 
physical  science  brought  its  possessor  to  the 
stake.  But  the  Reformation  rent  in  sunder 
the  dark  vail  of  superstition,  and  light  pierced 
the  darkness ;  the  discovery  of  new  worlds 
iuduecd  commerce  and  trade,  and  then  labor 
began  to  take  its  proper  rank  and  ingenuity 
and  skill  to  meet  their  just  reward. 

Commerce  was  appreciated  as  the  great 
source  of  national  wealth  and  power,  and  na¬ 
tions  became  great  as  they  could  supply  other 
nations  with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
life.  But  commerce  is  the  legitimate  daughter 
of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  agriculture.  The 
earth  must  produce,  and  the  mill,  the  loom, 
the  anvil  must  convert  the  cotton,  wheat  and 
iron  into  cloths,  flour  and  implements  of  trade 
and  art  and  machinery.  Ships  cannot  sail 
without  canvas,  cordage,  the  anchor  and  com- 
pa.«8,  nor  yet  without  cargoes,  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  building  and  sailing  them,  and  to  in¬ 
duce  the  hope  of  profit  and  gain  to  send  them 
forth.  “  The  arts,”  says  a  report  made  by  a 
committee  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
nearly  half  a  century  since,  “  are  favorable  to 
civil  liberty ;  they  give  rise  to  internal  im¬ 
provements,  and  that  nation  is  most  certain  of 
continuance  whose  people  arc  bound  together 
by  a  common  interest,  and  whose  intercourse 
is  frequent,  and  when  access  to  each  portion  of 
the  country  is  easy  and  in  the  power  of  all.” 

An  effort  to  collect  models  and  encourage 
inventions  was  doubtless  made  by  Peter  the 
Great,  of  Russia ;  but  this  was  on  a  comparative¬ 
ly  small  scale,  and  intended  to  benefit  the  prince 
rather  than  the  people.  Over  two  centuries 
since,  Henry  IV,  ofFrance,  conceived  the  great 
idea  of  a  conservatory  of  models  of  whatever 
was  curious  or  useful  in  machinery.  France 
thus  became  the  leader  among  the  nations,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Henry’s  immediate  suc¬ 
cessors,  her  monarchs,  and  even  the  revolution¬ 
ary  leaders,  have  given  an  unwavering  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  course  of  mechanical  science.  Na¬ 
poleon  I  was  one  of  the  gp'cat  foster-fathers 
of  invention,  and  so  well  did  he,  with  his  ca¬ 
pacious  mind,  appreciate  the  great  benefits  of 
mechanical  skill,  that  ho  sought  out  every 
mode  by  which  the  ingenuity  of  the  French 
people  could  bo  brought  forth.  He  offered 
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the  enormous  reward  of  $183,000  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  shonld  prepare  and  spin  flax  in 
as  perfect  a  manner  as  was  done  with  cotton. 
England  has  for  a  long  poriod  encouraged 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  her  inventors,  and  well 
she  may  do  so  ;  while  we  all  admire  and  ven¬ 
erate  the  works  and  names  of  her  Shake- 
speares  and  Miltons  and  Scotts,  we  mnst  admit 
that  Arkwright  and  Watt  have  done  more 
than  they  all  for  the  substantial  welfare  and 
glory  of  the  English  people.  The  spin¬ 
ning-mule  of  Arkwright,  discovered  nearly  a 


century  since,  enabled  England  to  establish  her 
cotton  manufactories,  and  compete  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  of  the  world  in  the  sale  of  her  goods.  But 
even  beyond  this,  great  as  it  was,  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  by  Watt  of  the  leviathan  of  factories, 
shops  and  forges — the  invention  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  engine.  What  cannot  this 
terrible  machine  perform  t  With  the  applicar 
tion  made  of  its  power  by  Fulton,  nearly  as 
important  as  Its  invention,  it  becomes  the  Her¬ 
cules  of  modern  mythology.  Steadily,  surely, 
with  the  concentrated  power  of  the  whole  eight 
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hundred  millions  of  human  beings  who  ^well 
upon  the  earth,  it  works  on ;  it  delves  and  digs 
amid  the  mines  of  iron,  coai,  copper,  tin ;  it 
prepares  the  metals  for  manufacturing;  it 
weaves  and  spins ;  it  turns  the  lathe,  boring 
out  large  masses  of  iron,  forming  weapons  with 
which  to  batter  down  cities;  it  propels  ma¬ 
chinery  the  most  delicate  and  complex,  or  the 
most  powerfbl  and  simple. 

It  is  the  great  fulcrum  which  Archimedes  de- 
idred  to  enable  him  to  raise  the  world  with  his 
lever.  On  it  goes,  day  and  night,  night  and 
day — work,  work,  work  ;  its  lungs  never  fhil ; 
its  blood  does  not  stagnate  ;  fed  with  water  and 
Are,  it  knows  no  exhaustion,  stops  at  no  ob¬ 
stacles.  It  defies  the  winds,  as  it  meets  them  on 
the  ocean,  in  the  huge  ships  it  propels,  and  dares 
the  contest  on  every  sea,  and  lake,  and  river. 
If  England  glories  in  the  names  of  Arkwright 
and  Watt,  shall  we  not  proudly  point  to 
Evans,  Whitney,  Fulton  and  Morse? 

The  ingenuity,  industry  and  skill  of  Ameri¬ 
can  inventors  has  done  very  much  toward  the 
wealth,  business,  and  manufacturing  and  com¬ 
mercial  greatness  of  this  nation.  Before  the 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Whitney,  in 
1793,  which,  as  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
know,  separates  the  seed  from  the  cotton,  the 
process  was  done  by  hand,  the  seeds  being 
picked  out  one  by  one  ;  by  this  process  an  in¬ 
dustrious  laborer  could  cleau  in  ten  hours  one 
pound  of  cotton ;  the  gin,  attended  by  a  boy, 
can,  depending  on  the  number  of  saws,  clean 
from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds  in  the  same 
time.  Owing  to  litigation  and  various  other- 
causes,  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  a  native  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  received  comparatively  a  very  small 
remuneration  for  his  great  invention,  from 
which  he  merited  a  fortune.  Let  ns  consider 
the  eficct  this  machine  has  had  upon  the  cotton¬ 
raising  of  the  South.  Till  1789  cotton  was  im¬ 
ported  from  Surinam  and  other  counties,  at 
about  which  period  it  was  found  that  the  soil 
and  climate  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
werc^likc  congenial  to  the  cotton-plant,  and 
its  cultivation  was  commenced.  In  1791,  the 
seed  being  picked  out  by  hand,  the  exportation 
of  cotton  hod  reached  19,200  pounds,  and  the 
whole  crop  was  estimated  at  about  40,000 
pounds.  In  1810,  about  fifteen  years  after 
Whitney’s  gin  got  into  general  use,  the  expor¬ 
tation  had  reached  93,261,462  pounds,  leaving 
about  20,000,000  pounds  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  In  1855  the  product  was  3,500,000  bales, 
or  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds — a 
much  larger  portion  of  which  is  manufactured  ! 
in  the  United  States  than  was  the  case  twenty 


years  since.  Can  any  one  calculate  the  benefit 
accruing  to  this  country  and  the  civilized  world 
by  this  simple  piece  of  mechanical  ingenuity. 

The  two  great  ante-revolutionary  inventors 
were  Oliver  Evans  and  Amos  Whittemore, 
though  Mr.  Evans’s  friends  insist  that  Mr. 
Whittemore  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Evans  for  the 
plan  and  model  of  his  card  machines,  or  at 
least  that  Evans  had  previously  produced  a 
similar  machine,  to  which  we  shall  again  al¬ 
lude.  But  before  going  on  with  the  detail,  we 
propose  to  make  some  extracts  from  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  book,  which  will  convey  information  in 
relation  to  Mr.  Evans  in  a  more  pleasing  form 
than  we  can  do  in  dull  prose.  The  work  of 
which  we  write  is  very  rare,  and  we  are  in¬ 
debted  for  its  perusal  to  the  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly  Librarian  of  the  Patent  Office, 
Mr.  William  W.  Turner.  The  work,  like  some 
small  people  or  a  German  prince,  rejoices  in  a 
multiplicity  of  names  and  titles,  a  part  only 
of  which  can  we  find  room  for ;  it  runneth 
after  this  wise : 

PATENT  RIGHT  OPPRESSIONS  EXPOSED; 

OR, 

,  KNAVERY  DETECTED, 

In  an  address  to  unite  all  g:ood  People  to  obtain  a  repeal  of 
THE  PATENT  LAWa 

By  Patrick  N.  J.  Elisha,  Esquire,  Poet  laureate. 

Philadelphia: 

1812. 

This  poem  is,  in  some  passages,  both  in  style 
nnd  matter,  and  especially  in  the  rhymes,  quite 
lludibrastic  ;  but  it  is  not,  as  its  title  indicates, 
in  opposition  to  the  Patent  Laws,  but  rather  a 
satire  upon  those  old  fogies,  the  stand-still  peo¬ 
ple,  who  opposed  all  improvements  as  nothing 
buf  mere  innovations,  more  especially  the  mil¬ 
lers.  This  class  opposed  most  strenuously  all  Mr. 
Evans’s  improvements,  one  of  which  carried 
the  flour  from  the  bolting-machine  to  the  upper 
story,  and  then,  by  means  of  steel  teeth,  cooled 
it  ready  for  packing.  But,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  opponents  were  too  strong,  and  the 
patents  were  thrown  aside  for  many  years.  As 
a  poem  the  publication  will  scarcely  be  classed 
with  the  works  of  Juvenal,  Pope  or  Gifford ; 
still  it  has  considerable  merit,  albeit  not  al¬ 
ways  poetical  merit. 

We  learn  from  the  text  that  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  since  some  inventions 
which  are  generally  considered  of  modem  ori¬ 
gin  were  invented  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  attempts 
made  to  obtain  patents.  Mr.  Whittemore,  of 
Connecticut,  has  had  the  credit  of  having  in¬ 
vented  the  machine  for  making  and  bending 
card  teeth,  and  affixing  them  on  leather.  The 
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business  of  manufacturing  cards  was  long  and 
successfully  carried  on  by  the  son  of  Mr. 
Whittcmorc,  and  this  gentleman  had  the  credit 
and  profit.  Mr.  Elisha,  not  only  in  the  poem, 
but  in  a  note,  claims  the  invention  for  Mr. 
Evans ;  and  the  claim  is,  partially  at  least,  ad¬ 
mitted  on  other  authority. 

Speaking  of  this  machine,  the  laureate  says  ; 

**  Thejlrd  of  which  a  yiew  we  take, 
li  a  machine  deirtgned  to  make 
The  wire  teeth  that  oarda  are  put  on 
To  clean  and  currj  wool  and  cotton, 

AVhich  had  the  eril  spirit  in  it, 

To  make  three  thousand  in  a  minute.*’ 

Then  follows  his  second  machine,  which  was 
to  set  the  teeth,  so  made,  on  leather  at  a  rate 
of  200  per  minute.  Then  is  the  following ;  the 
italics  are  ours :  ' 

“  Third,  he  projected  a  (team  wagon 
That  would  itself,  on  rail-imps  drag  on, 

A  plan  shown  to  him  b;  the  Devil 
With  whom  he  is  on  terms  most  civiL 
•  *  •  •  • 

For  plain  it  is,  for  nothing  worse  is. 

He  means  the  end  of  useful  horses, 

’Cause  should  these  wagons  get  in  uee  once. 
Horses  would  be  a  perfect  nuisance. 

In  1773  Mr.  Evans  claimed  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  principles  upon  which  boats  and  wag¬ 
ons  might  be  driven  by  steam.  He  made  an 
application  to  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
for  a  grant  of  the  monopoly,  or  a  patent,  as  it 
is  now  termed,  for  twenty-five  years.  He  was 
aided  by  some  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and 
infiuence;  the  application  was  referred  to  a 
select  committee,  who  reported  against  him, 
with  the  addenda  that  they  considered  him  in¬ 
sane.  We  wish  that  sage  committee  could  re¬ 
visit  the  earth  for  a  few  days,  and  take  a  trip 
over  the  Hudson  ifiver  road,  or  down  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  ;  they  might  change  their  minds. 

Mr.  Evans  then  made  application  to  the 
Legislature  of  Maryland.  Here  he  met  with 
more  success,  and  obtained  a  patent  for  14 
years,  but  this  availed  him  little  ;  he  bad  no 
means  to  carry  his  experiment  out  on  the 
waters  of  the  Patapsco,  and  he  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  enlisting  men  of  wealth  in  the  enter 
prise,  and  his  patent  expired  without  a  practi¬ 
cal  effort  being  made  to  test  the  claims  of  the 
inventor,  or  in  any  manner  remunerating  him 
for  his  expended  genius  and  time.  The  poem 
classes  this  os  Mr.  Evans’s  fourth  invention,  and 
says  of  it : 

“  To  row  Itself,  by  aid  of  steam. 

With  motion  quick,  against  the  stream. 

That  in  still  water  shall  have  power 
To  run  fhU  ten  miles  in  an  hour.” 

The  invention  remained  In  statu  quo,  though 


shortly  afterward  Fultou  commenced  his  ex¬ 
periments,  and,  having  the  powerful  aid  of 
friends  and  capital,  he  put  the  theory  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Elisha  thus  immortalizes  the  inven¬ 
tor  and  his  friend : 

“  Until  two  rascals  in  New  York 
Together  got  to  brew  ill  work. 

Torpedo  Fulton  and  his  crony 

Called  Livingston,  who  furnished  money.” 

Our  readers  doubtless  are  conversant  with 
the  rival  claims  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  John 
Fitch  to  the  invention  of  steamboats,  tmd  must 
have  seen  an  engraving  of  his  boat,  tiierally 
rowed  with  oars,  but  all  may  not  know  that  a 
strong  claim  has  been  made  for  a  French  gen¬ 
tleman,  who,  it  is  said,  made  a  small  steamboat 
which  Buccessfhlly  plied  on  the  Seine.  This 
article  is  not  the  place,  even  were  we  sufficient¬ 
ly  informed  on  the  sulyect,  to  discuss  the  qae.v- 
tion  of  priority.  In  connectiou  with  this  mat¬ 
ter  there  is  a  carious  fact,  that  about  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  Fulton’s  success,  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Philadelphia  adopted  a  re¬ 
port,  prepared  and  made  by  B.  H.  Letrobe,  the 
distinguished  architect,  demonstrating  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  propelling  boats  by  the  power  of 
steam  agpainst  tides,  wind,  Ac.  The  report  can 
be  found  in  the  poblidied  proceedings  of  the 
society.  This  is,  perhaps,  not  more  singular 
than  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Lardner,  expressed  a 
few  years  since,  in  which  he  demonstrated,  to 
his  own  satisfaction,  that  steamers  never  could 
cross  the  Atlantic  carrying  freight  and  passen¬ 
gers. 

Such  facts,  and  others  of  almost  daily  occur¬ 
rence,  fully  prove  that  physical  philosophy  is 
by  no  means  fully  understood,  and  even  the 
best  scholars  in  its  schools  are  nnable  to  say 
what  new  application  of  principles  already 
known  may  he  made,  or  what  new  ones  may  be 
discovered ;  still,  every  day,  like  Letrobe  and 
Lardner,  some  philosopher,  with  asort  of  Del¬ 
phian  delivery,  announces  of  some  machine, 
“  It  can’t  do.  Sir ;  it  is  against  natural  laws. 
Sir.”  ^ 

HI8TOKT  or  THE  PATENT  OFFICE. 

April  10,  1790,  Congress  passed  an  act  enti¬ 
tled  “  An  Act  to  Promote  the  Progress  of  Usefu  I 
Arts  by  this  law,  the  first  passed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  applications  for  patents  were 
to  be  made  to  commissioners,  who  were  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  Secretary  of  War,  and.  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  any  two  of  whom  were  author¬ 
ized  to  grant  letters  patent,  in  tiie  name  of  the 
people,  tested  by  the  President  The  papers, 
spocifleations  and  models  were  to  be  deposited 
in  the  oflSce  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  no 
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ubbjlKT  or  dmusd  rates  patkiit  omci. 


provision  was  made  for  a  superintendent  or 
other  head  of  the  bureau.  This  act  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1793  and  a  new  law  enacted,  which 
conferred  solely  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  power  to  grant  patents.  The  Secretary,  in 
1802,  appointed  Dr.  William  Thornton,  the 
same  gentleman  who  planned  the  Capitol,  head 
of  the  bureau,  and  he  was  termed  Superintendent, 
by  courtesy,  of  course,  for  no  such  office  existed 
by  statute.  Dr.  Thornton  remained  in  the  po¬ 
sition,  with  a  clerk  to  assist  him,  till  1827, 
when  he  deceased.  The  business  of  the  office 
during  this  long  period  of  time  was  loosely 
conducted ;  few  records  were  kept,  the  doctor 
acting  as  examiner  and  judge.  He  or  the  Sec¬ 
retary  held  that  under  the  statute  all  a{^li- 
cants  must  receive  a  patent,  whether  the 
claimed  invention  was  meritorious  or  not ;  but 
it  appears  from  the  evidence  in  Dr.  Craig’s  case 
that  Thornton  occasionally  denied  the  applica¬ 
bility  of  his  own  rule.  On  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Thornton,  but  not  till  1828,  Thomas  P.  Jones 
was  appointed  to  the  Bnperintendency,  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  1830  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Craig,  who 
remained  in  office  tilt  1836.  During  Dr.  C.*s 
administration  the  bureau  was  frequently  the 


subject  of  severe  animadversion  and  complaint, 
and  an  examination  of  the  charges  was  made 
before  M.  A.  0.  Dayton,  special  commissioner. 
The  evidence  was  strong,  but  the  Secretary  did 
not  remove  him.  The  clerical  force  was  in¬ 
creased  at  this  period  to  three  clerks  and  a  ma¬ 
chinist. 

July  4,  1836,  a  law  was  passed  entirely  re- 
moddling  the  office.  The  law  provided  for  a 
Commissioner,  Chief  Clerk,  an  Examining  and 
three  other  clerks,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  com¬ 
petent  draughtsman  and  a  machinist.  There 
arc  other  important  provisions  in  relation  to 
the  manner  of  application  for  and  examination 
of  claims  for  patents  still  in  force,  but  not 
necessary  to  repeat  here.  The  Commissioner 
of  Patents,  unlike  the  heads  of  other  bureaus, 
reports  annually  directly  to  Congress,  not  to 
the  Secretary.  From  time  to* time,  the  clerical 
force  has  been  increased,  until  now  there  are 
twelve  Examiners,  salary  $2,500  each  ;  twelve 
Assistant  Examiners,  a  Superintendent  of  the 
Agricultural  Division,  salary  $2,000  ;  a  Libra¬ 
rian,  thirty-four  clerks,  machinist,  Ac.,  Ac.;  still, 
so  great  is  the  business  that  this  force  is  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  office. 
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Ueury  L.  Ellsworth  was  the  first  Commissioa- 
er,  and  he  at  once  devoted  himself  with  iadns- 
try  and  marked  ability  to  the  organization  of 
the  bureau.  He  also  established  the  agricul¬ 
tural  division,  now  become  so  usefhl  and  im¬ 
portant  Mr.  Ellsworth  remained  in  office  seven 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Edmund 
Burke,  who  devoted  much  labor  upon  the  office, 
especially  the  agricultural  portion.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ewbank  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  in  1849  ;  he  is  a 
practical  machinist,  and  had  written  a  work  of 
pome  repute  on  Hydranlica  His  reports  evince 
considerable  ability.  His  successor  was  Mr. 
Silas  L.  Hodges,  who  remained  but  a  short  time 
in  office.  Col.  Charles  Mason  was  the  next 
Commissioner,  and  we'  may  say,  withont  dis¬ 
paragement  to  his  predecessors,  brought  to  the 
office  vast  acquirements  and  ability.  He  grad¬ 
uated  first  in  his  class  at  West  Point,  and,  after 
distinguished  services  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  he 
left  the  army  and  stndied  law  ;  after  admission 
to  the  bar  he  soon  acquired  a  high  reputation, 
and  when  offered  the  position  of  Commissioner  he 
was  filling  the  position  of  Chief-Justice  of  Iowa. 

The  section  of  the  Constitution  nnder  which 
the  Federal  Government  claim  to  exercise  the 
power  of  granting  patents  reads  as  follows : 
“  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
useful  arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to 
authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to 
their  respective  writings  and  inventions.” 

As  a  question  of  State  right  or  sovereignty, 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  State  has  yielded 
the  right  to  grant  patents,  but  as  such  grants 
would  be  but  slight  protection  to  the  inventor 
the  matter  lies  dormant.  However,  New  York 
did  grant  a  patent  or  franchise  to  Livingston. 
Fulton  and  other  associates  to  navigate  the 
waters  of  that  State,  but  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  United  States,  on  an  appeal  from  the  Court 
of  Errors  of  New  York,  set  aside  the  franchise 
long  before  the  period  had  expired,  as  any  one 
interested  may  learn,  in  extento,  by  a  reference 
to  Johnson’s  (N.  Y.)  Reports. 

The  first  patent  was  issued  July  31,  1790. 
From  1790  to  1800  the  average  number  annu¬ 
ally  was  2C  ;  the  next  decade  the  average  had 
increased  to  91 ;  the  next,  200  was  the  annual 
average,  and  in  1830  it  was  as  high  as  535, 
Out  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  rule  was^ 
with  only  occasional  exceptions,  to  grant  pat¬ 
ents  to  every  applicant.  A  change  of  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  a  more  rigid  examination,  led  to  a 
reduction  pro-rata  of  the  patents  granted ;  for 
we  find  that  in  1855  there  were  4,435  applica¬ 
tions  and  the  number  of  patents  granted  was 
2,024,  less  than  one-half. 


In  1812  an  act  amendatory  of  the  previous 
acts  was  passed  by  Congress,  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whose  report,  dated  June  12, 
1812,  is  a  long  and  able  document 

It  recommends,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  State,  the  formation  of  a 
Home  Department,  which  tfrise  suggestion  was  not 
carried  into  force  till  1850,  when  the  Interior 
Department  was  created.  The  report  says, 
speaking  of  a  model-room : 

“  It  may  be  well  to  ask,  what  is  the  design 
of  a  depot  of  the  models  for  which  patents  arc 
granted  T  Idle  curiosity  alone  cannot  have  in¬ 
duced  the  wisest  Governments  to  take  them 
under  their  special  charges.” 

Again : 

“  They  anticipate  a  period  when  this  depot 
will  constitute  the  basia  of  a  Sehooiaf  ArtMteom 
whence  shall  emanate  every  class  of  useful  citi¬ 
zens.  In  this  school  all  children  may  be  taught 
some  useful  trade,  to  the  end  that  none  may 
be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work,  and  the  rich, 
if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want.” 

What  plan,  if  any,  the  committee  had  in 
view  for  the  formation  of  a  great  national  man¬ 
ual  labor  school,  we  arc  unable  to  state,  for 
nothing  appears  in  the  record,  but  it  was  prob¬ 
ably  to  be  modeled  after  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  Paris,  or  some  other  European  institution. 

Is  not  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of 
our  law-makers  now  7  Why  cannot  we  have  a 
national  school  where,  by  practice  and  theory, 
,  young  men  may  be  trained  for  mechanical  and 
agricultural  pursuits?  An  institution  where 
mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  agricultural  and 
scientific  chemistry,  metalurgy  and  kindred 
arts  and  sciences  should  be  taught?  We  now 
pay  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  educate  young  men  thoroughly  for  the  army 
and  navy,  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  aud 
Congress  certainly  has  the  same  constitutional 
right  to  encourage,  by  appropriations,  the  arts 
of  peace  and  civilization  that  they  have  those 
of  war.  Who  can  calculate  the  value  to  our 
country,  in  a  few  years,  of  having  annually  five 
hundred  or  more  young  men  sent  abroad  over 
the  country,  thoroughly  educated  as  agricul¬ 
turists  and  mechanics. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  committee, 
the  Patent  Office  was  located  in  what  was  then 
called  Blodgett  Hotel,  and  continued  there,  con¬ 
jointly  with  the  General  and  City  PostrOffice, 
till  the  destruction  of  the  building  by  fire,  in 
’  8.3fi.  The  building  stood  on  the  same  site  now 
occupied  by  the  General  Post-Office  building. 
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Early  In  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1836,  fire  was  seen  in  the  rooms  occupied 
by  the  City  Post-Office.  Amos  Kendall,  the 
Postmaster  General,  living  near,  was  able  to 
save,  with  some  assistance,  records  and  docu¬ 
ments  from  the  Post-Office,  but  so  rapid  were 
the  flames  that  nothing  comparatively  was 
saved  from  the  Patent  Office.  Committees  of 
Congress  examined  into  the  origin  of  the  fire ; 
but,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  from  careless¬ 
ness  in  depositing  ashes  in  the  basement,  no 
satisfactory  result  was  arrived  at.  Mr.  Bug¬ 
gies,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate, 
in  his  able  report,  alludiig  to  the  destruction 
of  the  models,  drawings  and  records,  says : 

“  They  not  only  embraced  the  whole  history 
of  American  invention  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
but  were  the  muniments  of  property  of  vast 
amount  •••••• 

“  The  Patent  Office  contained  also  the  largest 
and  most  interesting  collection  of  models  in  the 
world.  It  was  an  object  of  just  pride  to  every 
American  to  be  able  to  appreciate  its  value  as 
an  item  in  the  estimate  of  national  character, 
or  the  advantages  and  benefits  derivable  from 
high  improvements  in  the  useful  arts— a  pride 
which  must  now  stand  rebuked  by  the  improvi¬ 
dence  which  exposed  so  many  memorials  and 
evidences  of  the  superiority  of  American 


genius  to  the  destruction  which  has  overtaken 
them.” 

At  this  period  the  new  building,  which  was 
described  in  our  October  number,  was  com¬ 
menced. 

The  number  of  models  destroyed  was  7,000  ; 
some  1,500  of  these  were  renewed  by  the  in¬ 
ventors  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
This  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  the  model- 
hall,  where  are  kept  models  on  which  patents 
have  been  issued,  contains,  in  round  numbers, 
25,000,  and  the  rejected  models  number  nearly 
30,000.  This  hall,  too,  we  have  described. 

The  amount  of  cash  received  from  1790  to 
1810  was  $49,110 ;  during  the  year  1855  the 
sum  had  increased  for  the  year  to  $216,459— 
more  than  four  times  the  whole  sum  received 
for  the  first  twenty  years.  The  sum  charged 
for  the  patent  to  a  citizen  is  $30,  which  must 
be  paid  when  the  application  is  made  ;  to  for¬ 
eigners  the  sum  charged  varies,  being  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  sums  charged  by  the  various 
Governments.  A  subject  of  the  British  Crown 
is  charge  $500 ;  but  as  that  amount  is  no 
longer  the  fee  at  the  English  office,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  reduce  it ;  however,  in  England 
no  diflbrence  is  made  between  natives  and  for¬ 
eigners,  and  both  there  and  in  France  the  first 
payment  is  small,  the  rest  being  payable  in  in- 
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gtallmonUi ;  the  heaviest  in  Englaad  is  the  third  be  vice  vena.  “  CooliDg  the  same  when  required 
year,  the  final  in  the  seventh  year,  when  it  is  pre-  or  vice  vena  ”  is  still  more  ambiguous.  But  we 
earned  the  inventor  has  made  something  from  end  a  note  of  the  early  patents  with  another 
his  invention.  of  the  doctor’s,  which,  as  usual,  applies  to 

There  has  never  been  in  the  Patent-OflSce  a  liquor,  but  what  he  proposes  to  accomplish  is 
model  of  Fulton’s  successful  steamer,  but  before  equally  or  more  mysterious  than  the  last : 
the  fire  a  volume  of  drawings  was  deposited,  ele-  “  For  an  improvement  in  ameliorating  spirits 
gantly  executed  by  himself,  containing  all  the  and  wine,  and  making  them  with  or  without  the 
drawings  of  the  machinery,  showing  its  applica-  carbonic  acid  gas ;  also  in  the  several  uses  to 
tioQ  of  the  principles  and  its  operation ;  it  also  which  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  put,  with  or 
contained  three  beautiful  views  of  his  steamer,  without  forcing  pumps  or  compression  formed 
the  Ciermont,  making  her  steady  way  against  of  piston  or  cylinders  or  bellows,  or  othenviee.” 
the  tidal  difflculties  of  the  noble  Hudson.  One  This  we  consider  more  remarkably  lucid 
view  was  amid  the  Highlands,  and  that  remarka-  than  the  previous  one  ;  otheneiee  must  be  a  noun, 
ble  landscape  was  drawn  with  an  artist’s  hand,  being  the  name  of  a  machine  capable  of  com¬ 
bat  the  fire  swept  away  this  valuable  memento,  pression,  with  or  without  force, 
which  no  money  can  replace.  The  folio  also  con-  Ameliorating  spirits  is  now  a  very  ample 
taiacd  Fulton’s  experiments  on  the  resistance  process,  and  is  usually  performed  by  a  slight 
of  fluids.  admixture  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  depending  on 

Few  records  of  patents  or  claims  and  specifl*  the  season,  “  with  or  without  carbonic  acid 
cations  were  kept  Dr.  Thornton  or  Dr.  gas,”  unless  what  is  called  pop  is  impregnated 
Craig,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  reason  to  wiih  the  gas.  A  slight  search  in  the  records  of 
doubt  that  many  patents  have  been  granted  the  oflSce  will  show  very  many  equally  absurd 
which  had  been  taken  out  before,  yet  there  applications,  and  even  patents.  The  variety  of 
being  no  record,  of  course  there  was  no  way  of  subjects  for  which  patents  arc  sought  is  almost 
detecting  the  fraud.  incredible ;  we  have  selected  a  few,  compara- 

The  first  patent  of  which  there  is  a  record  tively,  of  things  patented,  with  the  number  of 
was  issued  on  the  20th  of  April,  1796,  to  patents  granted  to  each,  and  we  cannot  but 
Thomas  Bidwcll,  for  “  an  improvement  in  form-  think  that  our  readers  will  fully  agree  with  us 
ing  yellow  color.”  It  is  signed  by  Washing-  that  it  is  a  curious  list 
ton,  Jefferson  and  Charles  Lee.  The  next  is  First  on  the  list,  in  quantity,  are  the  thresh- 
dated  February,  1803,  issued  to  Christian  Jacob  ing  machines,  very  many  of  which  have  proven 
Hatter,  for  “  a  method  of  making  brandy  out  valuable,  a  few  extremely  so,  but  the  greater 
of  all  kinds  of  grain  or  fruit,  equal  in  flavor,  part  have  merely  served  as  models  to  some 
taste  and  .color  to  the  best  imported  French  later  patentee,  who  improved  the  machine  ;  they 
brandy.”  One  thing  la  quite  evident — that  are  nearly  perfected ;  378  have  been  patented, 
either  the  Superintendent  was  a  poor  judge  of  Water-wheels  come  second,  327  patents  having 
the  flavor  and  taste  of  good  French  brandy,  or  been  issued.  Third  in  the  account  sue  wash- 
Mynheer  Hutter’s  patent  was  kept  a  most  pro-  ing-msu:hines,  there  having  been  the  almost  in- 
found  secret.  The  next  patent  was  to  Dr.  credible  number  of  309  patented ;  yet  with  this 
Thornton  for  a  new  improved  still.  At  this  vssst  number  of  aids  to  supply  us  with  clean 
early  period  the  Maine  statutes  could  not  have  clothes,  it  is  conceded  that  nature’s  machines, 
been  dreamed  of,  for  we  find  the  next  record  to  hands  and  arms,  with  the  will  to  use  them,  are 
be  again  to  Dr,  Thornton,  the  head  of  the  entitled  to  the  medal  at  any  world’s  fair.  Mills 
office,  for  an  “  improvement  in  the  mode  of  im-  come  next,  numbering  286.  Next  pumps  ;  we 
pregnating  spirits  of  all  kinds ;  making  and  are  a  great  people  on  hydraulics,  and  foreign 
improving  wines  and  impregnating  liquids  with  tourists  charge  one  part  of  the  country  as  be- 
gases,  including  the  preservation  of  milk  for  a  ing  potvei/td  on  pumping,  and  so  we  must  be,  for 
long  time,  with  the  modes  of  purifying  the  said  we  have  patented  259.  Being  great  butter 
liquors  or  liquids,  and  cooling  the  same  when  eaters,  churns  that  will  make  batter  quickly 
required,  or  vice  vena;  with  the  modes  of  deliv-  and  with  little  labor  have  exercised  the  skill 
ering  them,  and  the  apparatus  requisite  for  of  many  a  Yankee  boy,  especially  when  called 
their  production.”  We  think  it  would  puzzle  in  from  play  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  ele- 
any  one  to  know  what  was  patented.  What  vating  and  depressing  a  piston  rod,  with  the 
docs  vice  vena  apply  to  T  the  preservation  of  piston  dashing  through  the  cream  that  utU  net, 
milk  or  met  cerai,  we  presume,  is  to  prcson’c  it  become  butter.  How  much  the  chumer’s  mis- 
for  a  diort  time  or  to  spoil  it,  as  either  would  I  erable  condition  has  been  ameliorated  we  know 
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not,  but  248  patent  churns  should  furnish  some 
relief.  Whisky,  as  a  generic  name,  comes  next, 
193  distilling  inventions  having  been  patented. 
Bedsteads  number  155;  and  cultivators,  very 
many  of  which  are  in  daily  use,  doing  excellent 
service,  135.  Our  love  of  sweets  has  induced 
ingenuity  to  patent  90  beehives ;  but  as  an  off¬ 
set  to  this,  109  pianos  are  protected  by  law. 
Sewing-machines,  a  comparatively  recent  insti- 
tntion,  have  already  reached  6G  ;  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  place  of  the  hands  that  used  to  knit, 
hands  nowadays  being  occupied  in  playing  the 
109  patent  pianos,  there  are  32  knitting-ma¬ 
chines.  Twenty-seven  canals — we  cannot  im¬ 
agine  what  improvement  can  deserve  a  patent 
in  canals — 26  cannon,  nine  cofRns  and  four  bal¬ 
loons  will  complete  our  brief  list  of  some  lead¬ 
ing  and  curious  patents. 

The  agricultural  bureau  is  daily  becoming  of 
mneh  importance,  and  renders  valuable  service 
to  the  producing  interest  of  the  country.  Sced.s 
of  rare  and  useful  plants  are  received  through 
our  consuls  and  naval  officers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  then  fteely  distributed  to  the 
proper  latitude  and  longitude  of  our  own  ex¬ 
tensive  domain.  The  same  course  is  pursued 
with  domestic  seeds  and  plants  ;  a  I'esponse  is 
requested  as  to  the  success  of  the  recipient  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  seeds,  &c.,  and  these  let¬ 
ters  are  reported  to  the  Commissioner.  This 
report  we  cannot  approve  of,  and  believe,  in 
its  present  form,  much  of  its  usefulness  is  lost. 
The  vast  number  of  letters  should  be  classified, 
and  the  results  only  given  ;  say,  for  instance, 
first,  the  genera  and  species  of  the  seed,  Ac.; 
then  the  latitude  and  longitude  in  which  plant¬ 
ed,  the  topographical  character  of  the  place, 
whether  mountainous  or  level,  near  the  ocean 
or  river,  salt  or  fresh  water,  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  the  time  of  planting,  mode  of  culture  and 
result.  This  would  be  some  labor,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  would  be  of  very  great  service.  Under 
the  present  mode,  numerous  letters,  many  of 
them  badly  written,  must  be  read  to  find  a  very 
few  necessary  facts. 

The  reports  of  the  business  of  the  Patent 
Office  have  until  quite  recently  been  meager 
and  unsatisfactory.  Ten  years  since  a  pam¬ 
phlet  was  all  that  was  given,  which  was  a  re¬ 
sume  only  of  the  general  business.  In  1849  two 
volnmes,  one  on  mechanics,  the  other  agricul¬ 
ture,  were  issued ;  in  1852  two  volumes,  and  for 
the  first  time  wood  cuts  of  certain  patented 
articles  were  issued  ;  in  1854  the  specifications 
and  drawings  were  given,  the  latter  small  but 
yet  a  vast  Improvement.  Much  more  would 
have  been  done  the  last  two  years,  under  Judge 


Mason,  but  for  want  of  proper  appropriations. 
It  seems  strange  that  Congress  is  willing  to 
dip  into  the  treasury  for  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  at  any  time,  to  publish  the  report  of 
some  army  or  navy  officer’s  explorations,  usu¬ 
ally  of  little  general  interest,  though  valuable 
to  geography,  botany,  Ac.,  and  will  not  let  the 
Patent  Office  take  from  the  funds  received  from 
applicants  sufficient  to  give  fully  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  drawings  on  a  liberal  scale  of  each 
patent  granted,  more  especially  when  the  bene¬ 
fit  is  coextensive  with  the  Union.  Contrast  our 
reports  in  these  respects  with  the  Engliijh  and 
French  works,  and.  with  all  our  boasted  liber¬ 
ality  and  enterprise,  and  our  extended  care  of 
the  dear  people,  we  must  hang  our  heads  in 
shame. 

A  short  time  since  the  United  States  Patent 
Office  sent  to  the  English  Patent  Office  our  Ttuiff- 
nifieently  illustrated  volumes,  and  in  reply  there 
was  received  from  the  English  office,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  Home  Government,  on  the 
request  of  the  accomplished  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Professor  Woodcraft,  200  volumes.  Of 
these,  ninety-three  wore  large  folio  size,  with 
fine  engravings  of  the  drawings  of  inventions, 
each  volume  handsomely  mounted  in  cloth, 
and  ninety-three  volumes  of  specifications,  and 
four  volumes  of  index,  and  this  only  covers 
the  transactions  for  two  and  a  half  years  of  the 
English  office.  These  volumes  now  ornament 
the  library  and  are  of  most  essential  service  to 
the  Examiners  and  applicants.  The  French 
Government  have  for  sometime  sent  ns  their 
reports,  Ac.,  and  though  the  plates  are  not 
quite  as  large  as  the  English,  they  are  most 
beautifully  engraved,  and  perhaps  better  ar¬ 
ranged.  The  number  of  volumes  is,  we  believe, 
several  hundred. 

The  library  of  the  Patent  Office  is  selected 
with  great  judgment,  and  contains  about  8,000 
bound  volumes  ;  the  greater  number  are  upon 
scientific  subjects,  and  are  in  German,  French 
and  Latin,  as  well  as  English.  It  is  extremely 
well  arranged,  and  kept  in  most  excellent 
order.  The  Librarian,  Mr.  W.  W.  Turner,  is  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  has  so  arranged 
the  books  that  a  reference  can  be  had  to  any 
work  in  a  few  moments.  We  give  a  sketch  of 
the  rooms  occupied  by  the  library,  which  of 
course  only  shows  a  small  portion,  but  it  is 
very  accurate. 

The  Model-Room  and  the  National  Institute 
Museum  are  visited  by  at  least  100,000  persons 
annually  ;  the  minority  are,  of  course,  mere 
curiosity-seekers,  but  very  many  are  there  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  models,  Ac.,  and  to 
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them  every  facility  is  given  by  the  heads  of  the 
office.  We  confess  we  feel  a  national  pride  in 
this  office,  and  shall  feel  gratified  if,  in  call¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  we  luive 
awakened  in  them  an  interest  in  this  truly  utili¬ 
tarian  institntion. 

- - 

MURPHY  SAVING  THE  FORT. 

Ix  the  Fall  of  the  year  1780,  the  settlements 
along  the  valley  of  the  Scoharie  Kill  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  combined  force  of  British  troops, 
Hessian  hirelings  and  Tories,  and  a  l>ody  of 
Indians,  under  their  celebrated  war-chief,  Jo¬ 
seph  Brant,  the  whole  under  the  command  of 
Sir  John  Johnson.  For  the  protection  of  these 
settlements,  three  forte  had  been  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  valley,  in  which  were  sta¬ 
tioned  small  garrisons.  The  enemy  marched 
into  the  valley  early  in  the  morning,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  the  upper  fort  unobserved,  it  was  not  until 
they  had  completely  invested  the  middle  fort 
that  their  presence  was  known.  A  sentinel 
observed  a  Arc  kindling  in  a  building  near  the 
fort,  and,  informing  his  commanding  officer  of 
the  fact,  a  small  party,  under  Lieut.  Spencer, 
was  sent  out  to  discover  the  cause.  These 
met  the  advance  of  the  British  troops,  and  after 
exchanging  shots  returned  to  the  fort  without 
loss.  'The  whole  force  in  this  garrison  consisted 
of  about  two  hundred  men — regulars  and  mi¬ 
litia — under  command  of  Mf^or  Woolsey,  who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  most  arrant  coward.  Camp¬ 
bell,  in  his  Annals  of  Tryon  County,  says  that 
when  the  fort  was  invested,  "he  concealed 
himself  among  the  women  and  children,  and 
when  driven  out  by  the  ridicule  of  his  associ¬ 
ates,  he  crawled  around  the  intrenchments  on 
bis  hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  bravos 
of  the  militia,  who  felt  their  courage  revive  as 
their  laughter  was  excited  by  the  cowardice  of 
their  Major.”  Soon  after  the  return  of  the 
p.irty  under  Spencer,  three  alarm  gans  were 
heard  in  the  direction  of  the  upper  fort.  The 
euemy,  finding  his  presence  discovered,  com¬ 
menced  at  once  the  work  of  destruction,  and 
the  torch  was  applied  indiscriminately  to  every 
house  and  barn  in  the  vicinity.  Soon  after  his 
main  body  came  up,  a  column  of  troops,  with 
two  small  mortars  and  a  piece  called  a  grass¬ 
hopper— from  its  being  mounted  upon  legs  in¬ 
stead  of  wheels — was  sent  to  occupy  a  hight 
which  commanded  the  fort,  and  the  little  gar¬ 
rison  was  completely  surrounded.  A  flag  was 
dispatched  in  the  hands  of  an  officer  to  demand 
the  surrender  of  the  troops ;  and  when  he  came 
in  sight,  the  Major  in  command  ordered  all 
firing  to  cease.  Among  the  militia-men  who 


composed  the  garrison,  however,  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  Murphy,  of  Morgan’s  Rifle  Corps,  now 
fighting  on  his  own  account.  He  well  knew 
what  his  fate  would  be  if  taken  prisoner,  and 
declared  his  determination  to  fire  upon  the  flag 
as  it  approached.  He  was  ordered  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  regular  troops  to  forbear ;  but  being 
supported  by  the  militia-men,  who  cheered  him 
on,  he  persisted — and  when  the  officer  had  ap¬ 
proached  within  rifle  range,  he  flred ;  but, 
whether  intentionally  or  not,  missed  him.  The 
officer  immediately  retired,  and  Sir  John 
ordered  his  artillery  to  open  upon  the  fort; 
A  continual  fusilade  was  kept  up  by  the  mor¬ 
tars,  the  grasshopper,  and  the  rifles  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans — but  with  little  effect.  A  great  number  of 
shells  were  fired  during  the  course  of  the  fore¬ 
noon,  but  only  two  lodged  within  the  fort.  One 
of  these  penetrated  the  roof  of  the  house  within 
the  palisades,  and,  descending  to  the  first  story, 
burst  in  a  feather  bed,  without  serious  injury. 
The  other  lodged  on  the  roof,  and  communi¬ 
cated  fire  thereto ;  but  it  was  speedily  extin¬ 
guished  by  a  pail  of  water  in  the  hands  of 
Philip  Graft,  the  sentinel  who  had  first  discov¬ 
ered  the  approach  of  the  euemy.  The  garrison 
had  but  a  limited  supply  of  powder,  and  was, 
therefore  unable  to  reply  with  any  effect ;  but 
occasional  sorties  were  made  by  Lieut.  Spencer 
and  his  little  band  of  forty  men,  whenever  the 
enemy  approached  too  near  the  walls.  A  large 
barn,  surrounded  by  several  stacks  of  wheat, 
standing  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the 
fort,  was  several  times  set  on  fire — but  as  often 
extinguished  by  this  heroic  party,  who  sallied 
out  and  drove  the  incendiaries  off,  with  the  loss 
of  only  one  man. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  another  flag 
was  sent  by  Sir  John  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort.  Observing  its  approach,  Murphy 
crept  up  on  the  ramparts,  and  prepared  to 
salute  it  with  a  ball  from  his  rifle.  Miyor 
Woolsey  ordered  him  down,  and,  drawing  his 
sword,  threatened  to  run  him  through  unless  he 
obeyed.  Murphy  replied  that  he  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  him,  and  believed  he  would  surren¬ 
der  the  fort  without  striking  a  blow,  and  he 
was  not  going  toyisk  his  life  upon  the  enemy’s 
sense  of  honor.  The  militia  again  sided  with 
him,  and  again  he  fired,  without  effect.  The 
continental  officers  remonstrated  with  him 
upon  this  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  warfare, 
but  he  replied  that  he  knew  the  enemy  better 
than  they ;  that  the  foe  they  were  contending 
against  acknowledged  no  rule  but  athat  of 
might,  and  the  surrender  of  the  garrison  would 
be  the  signal  for  immediate  massacre.  In  con- 
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flnnation  of  this,  he  pointed  to  the  smoke  phj  prepared  to  lire  upon  it  when  it  camt 
arising  from  the  houses  of  unoffending  citizens,  within  reach  of  his  shot  Major  Woolsey  inter- 
and  calied  attention  to  the  shrieks  of  women  posed  the  third  time,  and  ordered  him  down 
and  children  who  were  being  murdered  in  from  his  position ;  and,  upon  his  refusal  to  de¬ 
cold  blood  bj  the  Indians.  “Besides,”  he  con-  scend,  ordered  the  soldiers  to  arrest  him.  The 
tended,  “  if  we  show  that  we  are  determined  irregulars,  however,  gathered  around  Murphy, 
neither  to  give  or  accept  terms,  they  will  most  commending  his  resolution,  and  threatened  any 
likely  be  afraid  to  attack  ns,  and  draw  off.”  and  all  who  should  molest  him.  Woolsey 
The  battle  was  again  renewed,  and  Sir  John,  thereupon  ordered  a  white  flag  to  be  shown 
drawing  np  his  regular  troops  in  the  rear  of  a  from  the  fort ;  but  the  rifleman  declared  his 
frame  building  left  standing  near  the  fort,  pre-  intention  to  shoot  the  flrst  man  who  attempted 
pared  fdh  an  assault.  Before  giving  the  order,  to  do  so,  and  none  were  fool-hardy  enough  to 
however,  he  once  more  sent  an  officer  with  a  risk  their  lives  by  doing  it.  Captain  Reght- 
flag — and  again  the  intrepid  and  fearl^  Mur-  meyer,  of  the  militia,  took  his  place  by  Mur- 
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pby’a  ride,  and  ordered  him  to  fire.  This  ex¬ 
cited  the  ire  of  Woolsej,  and  he  drew  his  sword 
npon  the  Captain,  and  threatened  to  cut  him 
down  unless  he  obeyed  his  command  ;  but  the 
latter  clubbed  his  gun,  and  threatened  to  dash 
out  the  Major’s  brains  if  he  advanced  another 
step— and  there  the  matter  ended.  The  flag 
officer,  as  soon  as  he  came  within  range,  and 
saw  Murphy  bring  his  rifle  to  his  shoulder, 
turned,  and  hastened  back  to  bis  commander, 
who  hastily  called  a  council  of  officers,  by  whom 
it  was  decided  not  to  risk  an  assault ;  “  for,” 
said  they,  “  the  garrison  would  not  fire  three 
times  upon  a  flag  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
resist  to  the  death,  and  it  would  cost  too  many 
lives  to  capture  the  fort,  which  would  not  repay 
the  cost  if  captured.”  The  troops  were  there¬ 
upon  withdrawn,  and  the  attempt  was  aban¬ 
doned.  Thus  was  the  fort  and  the  lives  of  those 
within  it  saved  by  the  energy  of  one  brave  and 
determined  man. 

As  a  happy  contrast  to  the  cowardice  of  the 
commanding  officer,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
females  within  the  fort  armed  themselves,  and 
determined  to  aid  in  defending  it,  in  case  of 
assault ;  and  one  interesting  young  woman, 
perceiving  evidence  of  fear  in  the  face  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  who  had  been  ordered  to  bring  water  from 
a  well  without  the  works,  seized  the  bucket 
from  his  hands,  and  went  herself,  and,  althongh 
she  had  to  pass  within  range  of  the  enemy’s 
fire,  yet  she  went  back  and  forth  several  times 
on  this  dangerous  errand  without  the  least  sign 
of  fear. 


SOCIAL  COMMUNITIES. 

BROOK  FARM  —  NORTH  AMERICAN  PHALANX  — 
SHAKER  VIUAOES—  NEW  HARMONY — FOUR¬ 
IERISM — THE  FAMILY  INSTITUTION. 

It  has  been  our  privilege  to  visit,  from  time 
to  time,  several  of  the  communities  which  have 
sprang  up  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  mitigate  the  evils  and  oppressions 
of  society  as  it  now  exists,  as  well  as  to  estab¬ 
lish  better  relations  between  man  and  man, 
and  more  harmonious  relations  between  the 
sexes.  The  need  of  improvement,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  discords  and  perversions  permeat¬ 
ing  the  whole  structure  of  society  as  it  now  ex¬ 
ists,  are  points  which  no  one  will  take  upon 
himself  to  deny.  Every  one  cries  out  at  the 
manifold  abuses  of  the  world,  and  now  and  then 
a  poet  becomes  the  voice  of  a  vast  multitude 
who  have  felt  the  iron  enter  their  souls.  Some¬ 
times  a  few  earnest  and  believing  persons  come 
to  the  conviction  that  a  remedy  may  be  found 
for  all  these  evils;  and,  despite  of  public 


odium,  ridicule  and  opposition,  they  bring  their 
thought  to  action,  and  resolve  to  test  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  their  theories. 

Whatever  failures  may  ensue,  whatever 
abuses  even  may  spring  incidentally  from  these 
essays,  we  must,  if  we  are  true  men  and  women, 
reverence  the  motive  and  the  attempt.  These 
persons  are  terribly  in  earnest  in  what  they  do  ; 
they  may  not  be  equally  wise ;  they  may  even 
be  unlettered  and  unobservant,  but,  so  far  as 
they  personally  are  concerned,  in  their  crudest 
state  they  hold  in  themselves  the  germ  of  that 
which  constitutes  the  hero  and  the  martyr. 
We  may  condemn  them ;  we  may  despise  them 
even  for  their  wrong-headedness,  but  we  are 
bound  to  respect  that  one  quality  in  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  which  has  been  the  secret  of 
their  actions— namely,  an  earnest  humanity,  a 
genuineness  of  character,  which  is  one  element 
of  true  genius  as  well  as  the  foundation  for  all 
that  is  heroic  in  the  race. 

From  the  earliest  times  of  the  Christian 
Church  men  and  women  have  looked  sorrow¬ 
fully  back  to  the  primeval  Eiden,  and  have 
made  many  and  frequent  attempts  to  realize  it 
Hence  communities  have  existed  ever  since  the 
believers,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  brotherhood, 
sold  their  possessions  and  had  all  things  in 
common.  This  ideal  life  of  harmony  is  the 
dream  of  the  poet  and  the  philanthropist.  The 
fine  intuitions  of  Plato  depicted  it  in  his  Re¬ 
public,  and  Sir  Thomas  More  found  it  in  his 
Utopia ;  Shelley  and  Tenney  son  have  seen  it  as 
through  a  glass  darkly,  and  the  Brownings  and 
Kingsley  work,  as  poets  always  work,  in  the 
vanguard  of  freedom  to  enthuse  the  public 
mind  with  those  noble,  hopeful  and  progressive 
ideas,  which  are  eventually  to  bring  about  the 
golden  age  of  the  world— that  which  prophets 
and  righteous  men  have  foretold,  and  seers 
have  beheld  in  Apocalyptic  vision.  The  reali¬ 
zation  may  be  slow,  but  it  is  nearing  the  pe¬ 
riod. 

In  our  country,  where  men  are  left  free  to 
follow  their  own  intuitions — where  communi¬ 
ties  of  persons  may  do  as  they  will,  provided 
the  public  good  is  not  outraged — these  institu¬ 
tions  for  carrying  out  a  new  order  of  things 
have  been  “thick  as  leaves  in  Yalambrosa.” 
The  one,  probably,  which  will  be  longest  re¬ 
membered,  and  which  has  made  the  deepest  im- 
presrion  npon  the  popular  mind,  was  that  of 
Brook  Farm,  Mass. 

It  was  established  by  George  Ripley,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  and  a  scholar,  who  had  become  convinced 
of  the  principles  of  Christian  Socialism,  and 
whose  ardent  mind  saw  in  these  the  principles  of 
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redemptioD  to  man  tVom  the  manifold  ills  which 
flesh  is  heir  to.  He  hoped  that  high  culture, 
the  division  of  labor  so  as  to  render  it  attract¬ 
ive  instead  of  burdensome,  and  the  relief  which 
association  might  aiford  to  the  discords  and 
discomforts  of  the  family  relation,  (not  ig^oi^ 
ing  marriage,)  might  give  rise  to  a  more  har¬ 
monious  development  of  human  life.  Himself 
essentially  hopeful  and  far-seeing,  and  imbued 
with  all  the  best  ideas  which  have  lived,  either 
in  the  past  history  of  the  world,  or  which  have 
arisen  in  the  better  progress  of  modern  civili¬ 
sation,  he  saw  in  an  association  of  cultivated 
persons — of  persons  who  were  willing  to  sucri- 
lice  something  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
the  future,  who  were  capable  of  liviug  a  prin¬ 
ciple  as  well  08  theorizing  upon  it — the  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  new  and  beautiful  Eden. 

For  this  purpose  extensive  lands  were  pur¬ 
chased  in  Massachusetts  ;  buddings  were 
erected,  and  soon  the  magnetism  of  the  founder 
had  surrounded  him  with  some  of  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  remarkable  minds  of  this  or  any 
other  country.  Hundreds  who  did  not  join  the 
association  themselves  were  honored  guests  of 
the  inmates,  and  to  this  day  they  speak  of 
Brook  Farm  as  an  ideal  dream  of  life— as  the 
realization  of  the  best  hopes  of  the  race.  It 
may  be  there  was  something  over  much  of  the 
speculative  in  mind,  and  the  theoretically  im¬ 
practicable  in  oharacter,  among  the  worthies 
of  Brook  Farm  ;  forming,  in  this  respect,  from 
the  idealism  of  the  founder  and  the  romance  as 
well  as  culture  of  the  disciples,  a  very  striking 
contrast  to  the  North  American  Phalanx,  which 
ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  all  agree  that  the  tone  of  mind  and 
morals  at  Brook  Farm  were  of  a  high  order. 

It  was  essentially  a  school,  from  which  has 
emanated  some  of  the  finest  minds  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  minds  of  so  severe  a  persistency,  and 
such  a  capacity  for  hard  work  as  is  almost  in¬ 
credible.  George  Ripley,  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  institution,  seems  to  have  had  the  power 
to  Impress  his  own  characteristics  upon  all  his 
followers,  who  are  now  engaged  as  editors  on 
more  than  one  of  our  popular  journals. 

At  Brook  Farm  men  worked  manfiilly  at  the 
plow  or  in  the  work-shop  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in' each- day,' that  they  might  study  Greek 
and  Latin,  German  or  French  -the  remainder. 
Music  and  Poetry  were’ fostered,  the  graces  of 
art,  and  the  am'.'nities  of  social  life  duly  Incul¬ 
cated. 

Men  and  women,  admitted  to  equal  rights 
and  privileges,  were  to  realize  the  utmost  har¬ 
mony  of  which  the  race  is  susceptible. 


A  destructive  tire  broke  up  the  community 
and  sent  the  disciples  far  and  wide  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  the  principles  of  harmony  in  a  broader 
field,  and  so  this  new  Paradise  was  closed  by 
the  flaming  sword  of  the  modem  Cherubim — a 
fire  and  no  insurance.  It  is  well  known  that 
Hawthorne’s  Romance  of  Blithedale  was  de¬ 
signed  to  afford  a  portraiture  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm,  which,  however,  can  by  no  means 
be  relied  upon  as  a  true  picture. 

The  North  American  Phalanx  pre^rved  a 
lingering  and  precarious  existence  of  about  a 
dozen  years,  and  then  died.  This  establii^hment 
represented,  but  very  impcrtbctly,  the  gorgeous 
theories  of  Fourier,  who  supposed  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  very  secret  of  social  harmony  and 
human  development  in  the  doctrine  of  attrac¬ 
tion.  Men,  women  and  children  were  to  move 
in  harmonious  spheres,  held  thereto  by  elective 
afiinities.  Work  was  to  be  done  in  the  spirit 
of  play,  and  learning  acquired  by  an  absolute 
need  of  the  mind  to  do  that  or  suffer  pain,  and 
the  whole  realm  of  art  was  to  grow  upon  the 
world  as  by  a  spontaneous  revelation.  No  one 
can  doubt  that  the  views  of  the  great  reformi  r 
have  especially  modified  the  opinions  of  the 
age  ;  no  one  can  doubt  that  our  great  hotels, 
our  associations  of  various  kinds  for  can-ying 
on  industsial  relations,  have  grown  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  from  hints  suggested  by  the  Fourier  move¬ 
ment  ;  but  whether  society  will  ever  resolve  it¬ 
self  into  the  channel  thus  marked  out  is  a 
question  at  issue,  and  whether,  if  it  did,  the 
bondage  of  the  system  would  not  be  found  as 
burdensome  as  the  bondage  of  society  at  large 
is  a  subject  to  be  considered. 

We  thought  the  North  American  Phalanx  a 
place  of  interest  more  than  comfort.  A  few 
fine  minds  evidently  had  the  whole  burdens 
upon  their  shoulders,  while  the  majorities  also 
looked  disheartened.  The  childrou  seemed  rude 
and  unattractive,  and  the  necessity  of  toil  bad 
evidently  obstructed  culture. 

“  Where  penury  is  frit  the  thought  is  chained, 

And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few.” 

The  Phalanx  was  but  an  experiment,  and 
failed  of  success  for  lack  of  fnnds,  although  it 
is  well  known  that  when  the  institution  broke 
up  it  paid  every  cent  on  a  dollar  of  its  liabili¬ 
ties.  It  was  never  rich  enough  to  carry  out 
fully  the  views  of  Fourier.  We  observed  an 
air  of  simplicity  and  purity  about  the  people, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  doctrines  were 
not  corrupt  in  tendency. 

At  present  the  site  is  used  as  a  hotel,  the 
grounds  affording  very  great  advantages  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  rural  aspects  and  primi- 
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tive  asBoeiatioas.  The  board  is  cheap,  and  the 
weoery  very  attractive.  In  front  of  the  build¬ 
ings  is  a  beautiful  poud,  through  which  flows  a 
living  stream  of  water  ;  extensive  orchards  of 
peach  and  apple  trues  attest  to  the  taste  and 
industry  of  at  least  a  portion  of  its  members- 
We  are  told  that  Mr.  Edward  Kellogg,  an  en¬ 
thusiast  for  horticulture,  bad  this  department 
especially  under  his  charge,  and  these  splendid 
trees,  with  their  excellent  fruit,  will  long  ren¬ 
der  his  name  an  endeared  one  to  the  people  of 
the  vicinity. 

The  grounds  of  the  Phalanx  were  indeed  ex¬ 
ceedingly  picturesque,  with  gentle  undulations, 
bill  and  valley,  and  a  magnificent  sweep  of 
woodland,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  rural 
walks  and  romantic  bowers  ot  the  former  Pha- 
Isoxteriers.  “  Sie  tramit.”  It  is  probable  the 
great  mistake  in  the  foundation  of  the  society 
consisted  in  choosing  a  site  so  far  inland,  away 
from  ocean  or  river  communication,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  distance  from  any  railroad. 

There  are,  if  we  mistake  not,  fifteen  Shaker 
communities  in  the  country.  These  institutions 
may  be  called  industrial  schools.  Unlike  Brook 
Farm,  where  culture  was  the  primary  object — 
culture  in  its  highest  and  largest  designation, 
moral,  intellectual  and  physical — the  Shaker 
ignoreaall  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life.  He 
adheres  to  the  uncouth  dress  of  the  la.st  cen¬ 
tury,  which  is  not  by  any  means  an  unbecom¬ 
ing  one  to  the  men  ;  but,  being  narrow  in  the 
skirt,  high  in  the  shoulder  and  short  in  the 
waist,  is  quite  the  reverse  to  the  women,  who 
go  about  looking  like  specters  upon  high  stilts. 
The  simple  yea  and  nay  of  the  Shaker  is  not 
•  without  its  impressiveness,  but  the  Shaker  is 
not  intellectually  progressive.  Ho  rejects 
nearly  all  aid  from  books ;  and  in  this  way  he 
is  very  much  behind  the  times,  and  has  far  less 
influence  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled  as 
the  representative  of  some  moral  force  and 
great  industrial  capacity. 

We  were  talking  with  one  of  the  elders,  and 
expressed  our  astonisbmeut  that  they  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  books,  and  thus 
assume  a  power  in  the  country. 

“  Nay,  nay,”  said  the  good  elder,  “  we  think 
most  books  a  lumber  to  the  brain,”  which  was 
such  a  pithy  mode  of  designating  much  of  our 
literature  that  we  had  not  a  word  more  to  say. 

A  Shaker  village  is  always  pleasantly  situ¬ 
ated  near  some  clear  sylvan  lake,  with  a  sweep 
of  alluvial  soil,  finely  interspersed  with  luxu¬ 
riant  fields,  orchards  and  highly  cultivated  gar¬ 
dens.  All  is  neatness  and  good  order.  The 
utmost  thrift  is  perceptible  in  everything. 


Every  back  looks  straight,  every  eye  alert,  and 
every  garment  to  the  utmost  tidy.  The  houses 
are  perfect  models  of  cleanliness,  and  the  little 
narrow  paths  which  lead  through  the  green 
grass  from  one  domicil  to  another  are  but 
threads,  as  if  a  snake  had  moved  along  and  de¬ 
nuded  the  vegetation ;  every  Shaker  evidently 
having  stepped  in  the  footsteps  of  his  prede¬ 
cessor,  in  this  respect  bearing  a  perfect  analogy 
to  such  paths  in  an  Indian  village. 

The  women  have  equal  privileges,  it  is  said, 
with  the  men,  bat  we  suspect  this  equality  is 
somewhat  arrogantly  set  aside  by  the  fathers 
when  occasion  serves.  The  ecclesiastic  power, 
which  includes  the  political  also,  is  in  the 
hands  of  four  persons,  two  of  each  sex,  who 
lead  in  the  discussions  pertaining  to  the  spirit¬ 
ual  or  financial  condition  of  the  community, 
as  occasion  or  capacity  may  suggest.  The 
women  preach  equally  with  the  men. 

“Then  you  regard  the  sexes  as  equal,”  we  said. 

“  Yea,  yea.  Woman  was  given  to  man  to 
help  him  to  worship.” 

Here  was  an  unexpected  definition  of  equali¬ 
ty.  We  simply  replied :  “  It  was  seen  that  he 
needed  help ;”  whereat  the  Elder  winked  sol¬ 
emnly,  and  one  of  the  younger  sisters  gave  a 
sort  of  titter,  which  was  as  instantly  suppressed 
as  an  indecorum. 

The  sisters  are  very  simple  and  child-like  in 
appearance,  having  little  of  the  hard  look  and 
none  of  the  deep  furrows  of  the  other  sex. 
Indeed,  in  the  community  we  last  visited,  we 
thought  the  condition  of  the  male  portion  rather 
a  hard  one.  There  were  thirty-two  women  oi 
all  ages,  all  fair  of  skin  and  smooth  of  face, 
with  very  sweet,  gentle  manners.  To  these  were 
added  eight  men,  toilsome,  brown,  and  greatly 
wrinkled  in  aspect.  These  few  men,  however, 
with  the  whole  out-of-door  work  upon  their 
shoulders,  were  expected  to  rise  betimes  of  a 
Monday  morning,  and  carry  the  washing  of  the 
community  through  the  first  “  suds” — after  hav¬ 
ing  made  the  fires,  Ac.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  the  sisters  took  the  work  in  hand.  We 
could  not  but  think  these  eight  men  would  be 
better  off  somewhere  else,  and  these  thirty-twe 
women  would  do  well  to  eject  them  from  their 
branch  of  Shakerdom,  and  assume  the  reins  of 
government  themselves.  Indeed,  h'om  indicar 
tions,  we  half  suspect  some  thoughts  ef  the 
kind  were  floating  in  their  brains. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Shaker  rejects  mar¬ 
riage  altogether,  although  it  is  said  one  woman 
who  was  greatly  attached  to  her  husband,  hav¬ 
ing  joined  the  institution  with  him,  set  all  their 
laws  at  defiance  in  this  respect,  and  they  wen 
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obliged  to  tolerate  this  married  pair  in  spite  of 
the  scandal  to  the  community. 

We  saw  several  children  who  had  been  adopt¬ 
ed  into  the  sect,  who  were  as  fat  as  the  good 
table  of  the  Shaker  would  be  likely  to  make 
them.  One  graceless  boy  of  six  years  was 
lying  flat  in  the  grass,  like  any  other  child,  to 
the  utter  disgrace  of  Shakerdom.  Cate,  too, 
were  not  wanting,  and  kittens  romping  about 
with  heads  and  tails  in  the  air,  as  only  Shaker 
kittens,  outraged  by  the  straightness  about  them, 
would  be  tempted  to  romp.  We  observed  Sis¬ 
ter  Sophia  and  Sister  Hannah  had  each  a  kit¬ 
ten  in  her  lap.  Sister  Electa  had  married  out 
some  years  before,  and  in  her  little  cottage, 
twenty  miles  away,  would  have  scorned  the 
idea  of  tending  a  kitten. 

The  sisters  reminded  us  of  nuns  in  their 
eagerness  to  hear  of  the  outside  world. 

“  Sit  here  in  the  door-way  where  it  is  cool,” 
said  Sister  Sabra,  “  and  talk  to  us— tell  us  sto¬ 
ries;”  and  her  sweet,  placid  face  brightened 
with  anticipation.  Sister  Nancy  brought  us  a 
rocking  chair,  and  when  we  were  all  seated,  we 
talked  there  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  where  all 
was  “  green  to  the  very  threshold  ;”  the  light 
softened  by  vines  and  the  waving  branches  of 
trees,  and  the  ear  refreshed  by  the  song  of 
bird  and  chirp  of  insect.  Verily  it  was  a  love¬ 
ly  occasion,  all  was  so  simple,  so  pure,  and 
these  serene  Shaker  faces  were  comely  in  the 
foreground.  There  was  no  discord,  no  over¬ 
wrought  sinews,  no  wickedness  nor  vice ;  if 
much  was  lacking,  there  was  much  also  of  solid 
content  and  every-day  comfort.  And  so  we 
talked  much  and  long,  with  patient,  apprecia¬ 
tive  and  indulgent  listeners.  When  we  rose  to 
leave  there  was  not  wanting  sweet,  kindly 
thanks  and  generous  assurances — ‘‘  I  shall  never 
forget  you  as  long  as  I  live,  said  Sister  Sabra. 
and  she  gave  Bell  Tracy  and  me  a  warm  hug 
and  a  kiss,  quite  startling  for  its  un-Shaker  de¬ 
monstrativeness. 

The  Shaker  is  very  hospitable.  We  were 
shown  into  the  reception-room,  the  furnishing 
of  which  consisted  of  two  rows,  placed  oppo¬ 
site,  of  high  straight-backed  chairs,  in  which 
were  seated  their  guests  who  might  arrive  from 
sister  institutions.  The  community  at  Leb¬ 
anon  is  certainly  the  leading  one  of  the  Shaker 
world.  It  is  probably  the  most  thrifty  of  all, 
and,  under  the  care  of  the  renowned  Elder 
Evans,  has  made  no  little  stir  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere.  Elder  Evans  is  a  propagandist,  and 
goes  long  distances  wherever  he  can  get  a  hear¬ 
ing,  presenting  his  peculiar  opinions  In  the 
broadest  and  most  unmistakable  Saxon. 


As  to  the  worship  of  Shakerism,  we  believe 
that  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  them  re¬ 
gard  the  dancing  part  of  their  worship  as 
an  excrescence  of  which  they  would  gladly  rid 
themselves.  Their  singing  is  shrill  and  high 
more  than  musical. 

Their  numbers  do  not  greatly  increase.  A 
Shaker  must  live  his  whole  life  among  them  if 
ho  has  received  his  training  there,  for  the 
strict,  homely,  secluded  life  he  there  leads  is  no 
preparation  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the 
outside  world.  The  Shakers  confess  this  much 
of  themselves,  and  regret  that  many  who  have 
seceded  from  them  have  fallen  into  deplorable 
practices. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  that  Shakerism 
will  ever  much  effect  human  society.  Its  defects 
are  so  deeply  grained  that  it  can  have  little 
hold  upon  human  sympathies.  It  lacks  large¬ 
ness  aud  enlightenment  It  dwarfs  the  mind 
and  restricts  the  person,  and  the  proselyte  must 
feel  that  the  bondage  of  shakerism  is  quite  as 
intolerable  as  that  of  society,  which  has  its 
modes  of  escape  in  spite  of  its  manifold  abuses, 
oppressions  and  discords. 

We  have  heard  severe  strictures  made  upon 
the  Shakers,  but  we  believe  them  to  be  in  the 
main  as  conscientious  as  they  are  evidently  in¬ 
dustrious  and  thrifty.  Whatever  has  the  Shaker 
mark  upon  it,  whether  it  be  broom,  apple¬ 
sauce,  linen  thread,  herb  or  garden  seed,  is  apt 
to  be  excellent  in  kind. 

Several  other  communities  exist  in  the 
country,  but  as  the  features  of  these  are  in 
many  respects  reprehensible,  and  as  they  al¬ 
ready  carry  in  them  the  seeds  of  their  own 
decay,  and  have  made  little  impress  upon  t 
society,  they  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
this  article.  In  most  of  these  communities  the 
short  skirt  and  trowsers  is  adopted  by  the 
women — a  dress  of  peculiar  advantage  for  all 
purposes  of  work. 

Besides  the  associative  establishments  of  Brook 
Farm  and  the  North  American  Phalanx,  several 
others  were  inaugurated  at  the  North  and 
West,  and  sustained  with  great  earnestness  and 
self-denying  zeal,  but  are  nearly  all  dead  or  in 
a  declining  state.  These  recognized  the 
spiritual  religious  element,  and  a  final  triumph 
of  the  soul  over  the  evils  aud  discords  of  in¬ 
harmonious  relations  and  oppressive  legislation, 
through  the  gradual  developement  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  elements  of  the  love  of  order  or  harmony, 
by  which  God  would  be  made  more  and  more 
manifest  in  the  world. 

The  Community  of  New  Harmony,  established 
by  Robert  Owen,  and  advocated  strongly  by 
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Faany  Wright  aud  others,  was  based  upoii  a 
division  of  labor  and  a  general  equality,  but 
denying  the  spiritual  element.  In  other 
words,  it  was  purely  an  atheistic  aspect  of  so¬ 
ciety.  We  have  remarked  that  persons  lielong- 
ing  to  this  class  are  deficient  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  pure  reason ;  they  deny  insight 
or  intuition,  and  are  more  or  less  devoid  of 
imaginatiou  and  the  higher  sentiments.  Fanny 
Wright  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  force,  and 
a  clear,  fluent  speaker ;  but  her  ideas  never 
went  beyond  those  of  the  politician  or  dema¬ 
gogue,  nor  was  her  rhetoric  superior  to  that 
of  the  stump  orator.  Lacking  the  finer  shades 
of  thought  and  e.xpression,  she  never  raised  her 
hearers  out  of  themselves  into  a  region  of  bet¬ 
ter  light  and  c.vperience.  She  flattered  the 
vices  of  the  mob,  who,  when  their  curiosity 
had  been  gratified,  deserted  her.  No  society 
ever  has  or  ever  will  exist  harmoniously  where 
the  spiritual  element  is  ignored.  The  growth 
of  all  human  progress  is  indebted  to  this  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  source  of  all  law,  beauty 
and  harmony  lieyond  ourselves,  to  which  we 
all,  under  various  name.s,  approximate.  Chaos 
must  and  will  ensue  upon  all  systems  attempted 
upon  any  God-<lenying  stand-point. 

It  is  noticeable  that  all  these  communities, 
numerous  as  they  have  been,  accord  equality 
of  social  position  and  political  rights  to  woman. 
These  societies  have  been  dispersed,  but  their 
dying  pulsations  throb  throughout  the  body 
politic.  Their  disciples  are  to  be  found  upon 
every  side  of  ns,  indefatigable  workers,  and 
hard,  untiring  thinkers,  occupying  important 
positions,  and  giving  force  to  acknowledged  or 
unacknowledged  opinions. 

And  now,  having  made  a  hasty  survey  of 
these  institutions,  we  propose  to  say  a  word 
upon  the  family  institution — the  oldest  and  most 
primitive  developemcnt  of  human  association. 
All  government  was  originally  patriarchal. 
Monarchies  and  despotisms  have  been  the 
growth  of  many  patriarchalites  or  clas.ses  seek¬ 
ing  protection  under  one  common  head.  The 
new  form  left  the  primary  family  relations  intact. 

The  Oriental,  like  the  modern  Mormon,  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  but,  unlike  the 
Mormon,  the  Oriental  only  took  a  second  wife 
when  the  increase  of  his  wealth  justified  the 
expense.  A  new  wife  was  a  new  luxury,  for 
which  he  must  be  able  to  pay  roundly.  A 
woman  might  be  secluded  in  the  recesses  of 
the  tent  or  harem,  she  might  be  ignorant,  she 
might  be  enslaved  if  you  will,  but  it  was  the 
bondage  of  the  senses  only.  She  was  most 
likely  to  be  luxurious  and  lazy. 

VoL.  m— 23. 


It  was  left  for  the  Mormon  to  multiply  hia 
wives  in  place  of  servants,  to  degrade  marriage 
to  the  lowest  sensuality,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  took  from  it  all  sentiment  and  all  taste; 
to  degrade  woman  os  wife  to  the  condition  of 
the  lowest  household  chattel;  to  leave  her 
without  freedom,  culture,  or  dignity;  to  make 
her  the  slave  of  her  beastly  lord  and  master, 
an  abject  slave  to  his  passions,  and  reduce  her 
also  to  the  servile  bondage  of  labor — for  the 
Mormon,  admitting  of  no  such  relation  as  mas¬ 
ter  and  servant,  mistress  and  maid,  reduces  the 
wife  in  all  cases,  after  the  loss  of  her  attractions, 
most  assuredly,  to  the  condition  of  a  slave. 

No  Christian  community  has  been  based 
upon  that  aspect  of  the  family  which  admits 
of  polygamy.  One  wife  and  one  husband  is 
the  only  relation  recognized  by  any  Christian 
land.  Hence  the  family  in  its  true^sense,  con¬ 
sisting  of  father,  mother,  and  their  children, 
relatives  and  dependants,  is  the  only  one  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  world  called  Christian. 

We  believe  the  household,  the  family,  to  be 
the  great  nursery  of  the  virtues.  We  believe 
the  atfection  existing  between  parent  and  child, 
or  rather  that  of  the  parent  for  the  child,  which 
is  the  stronger  of  the  two,  to  point  significantly 
to  a  system  in  which  these  affections  may  be 
most  healthfully  and  most  harmoniously  exer¬ 
cised.  This  can  best  be  done  by  the  honorable 
relation  of  one  husband  and  one  wife  in  the 
truest,  best  sense  of  marriage,  leaving  out  en¬ 
tirely  those  false,  degrading  and  miserable  re¬ 
lations  in  which  two  persons  are  legally  con¬ 
joined,  but  who  otherwise  would  hardly  bo 
willing  to  sit  at  the  same  board  with  one 
another — persons  who  are  in  all  respects  un- 
'  fitted  for  a.ssociation  with  each  other,  who  are 
morally,  mentally  and  physically  divorced,  and 
yet  bound  by  legal  enactments. 

These  relations,  monstrous  as  they  are,  are 
held  reputable  in  the  world,  becanse  the  law 
has  sanctioned  them,  and  those  who  look  par¬ 
tially  at  the  structure  of  society  recommend 
divorce  as  the  means  of  relief.  A  divorce  can 
never  restore  these  sufferers  to  a  full  harmo¬ 
nious  life.  There  is  something  involved  in  the 
inner  sentiment  of  marriage  that  asserts  itself 
profoundly  upon  the  character  and  mental 
states  of  two  persons  who  may  ever  thus  have 
stood  related  to  each  other.  They  may  sever  the 
external  relation,  but,  like  the  wrist  which  has 
'  long  worn  a  shackle,  the  deep  scar  will  remain. 
We  believe  all  divorce  laws  inflict  greater  evils 
upon  society,  and  even  upon  individuals,  than 
,  any  they  were  designed  to  relieve.  We  say 
nothing  in  cases  where  no  children  have  been 
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the  product  of  marriage,  for  these  have  but  a 
■ingle  tribunal  to  which  to  appeal ;  society  is 
not  much  more  affected  by  their  condition  os 
married  persons  than  if  they  were  separate ; 
but  if  children  exist  as  the  result  of  marriage, 
society  ought  to  demand  of  these  two  persons 
to  keep  their  grievances,  which  they  have 
brought  upou  themselves,  away  from  the  pub¬ 
lic  eye — demand  that  they  train  their  children 
worthily  for  the  public  good.  It  should  refuse 
utterly  to  interfere  between  the  parties.  It 
should  leave  the  family  to  its  own  internal  gov¬ 
ernment,  unless  some  outrage  affecting  the  pub¬ 
lic  at  large  grow  out  of  its  internal  arrange¬ 
ments.  When  men  and  women  marry  let  it  bo 
at  their  own  peril,  with  no  hope  of  relief  from 
the  law. 

Wo  attach  quite  too  much  importance  to  the 
passions,  and  talk  as  if  the  great  good  to  be 
achieved  in  reform  were  their  indulgence  ;  as  if 
this  were  the  end  of  our  being,  whereas  the 
passions  are  but  instrumcnUi  of  power,  which  vi¬ 
talize  the  energies  and  help  us  to  that  which  is 
totally  unlike  and  I>eyond  them.  When  men 
or  women,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  th(! 
original  endowments  of  intellect,  abuse  their 
freedom,  and  become  profane  in  look  and  life, 
our  instincts  recoil  from  them  as  from  what 
has  been  desecrated. 

The  great  aim  of  society  should  he,  not  to 
cast  aside  the  family,  not  to  ignore  the  house¬ 
hold,  as  most  of  the  associations  to'  which  we 
have  referred  do,  but  to  so  elevate  the  common 
taste  and  principle  that  the  household  should 
bo  in  itself  more  sacred,  and  more  harmonious ; 
in  other  words,  guard  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage  from  abuse.  As  marriage  now  exists,  it 
Is  not  reverenced — it  is  not  regarded  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  and  sacred  relation,  in  which  two  persons 
every  way  adapted  to  each  other  find  therein 
the  best  expression  of  life,  but  as  a  necessary 
evil,  which  is  bad  in  itself,  but  which  public 
opinion  has  rendered  the  only  respectable  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  sexes. 

The  sentiment  of  the  family  lies  infinitely 
deeper  than  this.  There  is  an  instinct  in  the 
mind  itself  which  indorses  its  beauty  and  pro¬ 
priety.  The -whole  order  of  creation  tends  to 
that  which  is  orderly  and  to  that  which  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  we  feel  that  the  family  is  the  natural 
representative  of  all  the  chaste  affections  ;  we 
feel  that  parent  and  child  seek  instinctively 
the  expression  of  the  family  as  the  sacred  de¬ 
posit  of  all  that  is  best  between  them ;  that 
marriage  is  the  vase  holding  the  elixir  of  life. 
All  sentiments  in  their  highest  aspect  seek  to 
shape  themselves — and  love  is  envased,  as  it 


were,  by  marriage,  and  thus  does  the  family 
naturally  appropriate  to  itself  words  that  arc 
sacred  in  their  import. 

The  worship  of  the  Penates  signified  its  holi¬ 
ness.  We  tell  of  the  sacred  hearth  stone,  which 
w’as  the  Hestia  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  We 
speak  of  the  family  altar  to  this  day,  implying 
it  to  be  religious  in  its  character. 

A  true  reform  will  begin  not  by  ignoring  the 
family,  but  by  elevating  it.  By  educating 
woman  to  a  better  sense  of  what  is  due  to  he^ 
self,  and  through  her  to  the  world.  Here  is 
where  all  reform  must  begin. 

Children,  the  product  of  half  the  marriages 
08  now  recognized,  arc  such  as  should  tinge  the 
cheeks  of  parents  with  shame — diseased,  misera¬ 
ble  children,  who  fill  premature  graves,  or  live 
to  scourge  society  with  their  diseases,  vices  and 
crimes.  Wretched  idiots  who  must  claim  the 
protection  of  the  State  by  means  of  the  humane, 
because  their  consciously  guilty  parents  im¬ 
mure  them  in  bye  places,  ashamed  that  friends 
and  neighbors  should  see  these  manifest  proofs 
of  the  violation  of  known  laws.  And  yet  these 
people  will  speak  of  such  things  as  “  afflicting 
Providences,”  as  misfortunes,  <fec.,  when  they 
arc  but  the  out-speaking  of  God’s  great  words, 
*•  thou  shalt  not  ”  conjoin  that  which  I  have 
forbidden. 

The  subject  of  Idiocy  is  becoming  one  of 
frightful  import  in  our  day,  and  one  well  de¬ 
manding  the  attention  of  our  philanthropists 
andlcgislators.  Let  us  build  asylums  for  these 
miserable  Parias,  but  let  us  look  also  to  the 
means  of  prevention.  Our  statistics  show  a 
frightful  increase  in  numbers,  and  a  thorough 
investigation  should  be  made  into  the  causes  of 
these  defected  manifestations  of  life.  We  once 
saw  a  family  which  contained  four  of  these  un¬ 
fortunates.  The  parents  were  own  cousins,  both 
of  a  dark,  grayish  complexion,  with  very  black, 
coarse  hair,  and  both  of  melancholy  tempera¬ 
ment.  They  did  not  drink  to  excess,  but  both 
husband  and  wife  took  a  genteel  toddy  occa¬ 
sionally  at  bedtime  or  oftener.  These  idiotic 
children  were  lighter  in  complexion  than  either 
of  the  parents. 

In  another  family  were  two,  but  the  mother 
lived  entirely  secluded,  the  father  perished  at 
sea.  We  have  heard  of  a  family  in  which  w  ere 
five  mutes;  another  in  which  were  supernumerary 
fingers  or  toes.  All  these  cases  were  produced 
in  honorable  wedlock.  Now  if  the  State  has 
the  right  to  legalize  the  relation,  it  has  the 
right  also  to  protect  itself  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  abuse.  It  has  the  righ  to  forbid  the 
marriage  of  minors ;  it  has  the  right  to  pro- 
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bibit  the  unioa  of  those  too  nearly  allied  by 
blood ;  and  it  has  the  right  to  prevent  those  of 
insane  and  idiotic  manifestations  from  multiply¬ 
ing  and  continuing  their  ghastly  progeny.  If 
the  State  will  not  interfere  in  these  things,  and 
we  confess  we  dislike  our  excessive  legislation, 
let  us  help  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon 
the  laws  of  health  and  life  ;  and  let  it  brand  an 
ill-assorted  marriage  with  odium.  An  ounce 
of  prevention  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of 
cure. 

At  the  foundation  of  all  the  abuse  of  mar-' 
riage  lies  the  pecuniary  dependence  of  woman. 
She  looks  to  marriage  for  a  support,  for  a  po¬ 
sition,  and  thus  is  her  own  misery  and  degra¬ 
dation,  and  that  of  the  race  continued.  Thu 
few  women  who  are,  by  wealth  or  genius,  e.\- 
empt  from  this  necessity  are  but  as  the  gilding  of 
a  cornice  compared  with  the  whole  of  a  vast  edi¬ 
fice.  When  society  shall  be  so  organized  thai 
both  sexes  may,  by  virtuous  industry,  secure  a 
competence,  women  will  not  be  found  so  de¬ 
graded  as  to  assume  the  bond  of  marriage  as 
an  eciiiivalcnt  for  bread  and  raiment.  If  two 
persons  marry  it  will  not  be  done  from  any 
otusidc  motive  of  cither  interest  or  ambition, 
for  each  will  see  that  none  of  these  things 
cuter  into  the  sentiment  of  a  marriage. 

Men  and  women  will  come  to  the  marriage 
altar  from  no  adulterated  motive,  but  from 
those  pure  affections  and  legitimate  desires  of 
which  marriage  is  the  expression,  and  thus  will 
the  family  become  the  scat  of  all  the  virtues, 
and  children  will  go  forth  to  enrich  and  Ix^au- 
tify  the  world  in  all  that  is  best  in  our  hu¬ 
manity,  and  society  be  relieved  of  its  discords. 

BOStWELL  AND  JOHNSON-A  CRITIQUE. 

BV  JOIIX  .NEAL. 

BaswEi.L  had  sense  enough  to  perceive  that 
tlic  biographers  of  his  day  were  ambitious  of 
reputation  as  fine  wriUn,  rather  than  as  faithful 
delineators  of  character ;  ho  could  perceive  that 
the  chief  attribute  of  biography  is  simplicity  ; 
that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  stateliness 
of  history,  tho  drapery  of  eloquence,  or  the  em¬ 
bellishments  of  fancy.  He  saw  that  the  author 
was  more  anxious  to  exhibit  himiei/'  than  his 
lubjed. 

Boswell  knew  that  the  man  who  would  rep¬ 
resent  another  os  he  is  must  forget  himadj'  en¬ 
tirely  ;  must  be  intimate  and  familiar  without 
boasting  of  it ;  must  follow  his  great  man  to 
the  fireside,  and  preserve  the  very  attitudes 
with  which  he  indulges  himself  when  lolling 
over  the  chess-board  with  some  old  school¬ 
fellow.  Boswell  saw  the  common  error,  but  in 


avoiding  it,  he  fell  into  the  contrary  extreme ; 
his  freedom  is  often  the  most  disgusting  of  all 
familiarity ;  instead  of  a  manly  specimen  of  his 
careless  conversation,  Boswell  has  busied  him¬ 
self  in  recording  every  foolish  thing  that  John¬ 
son  happened  to  say  when  he  was  present,  with 
all  the  tiresome  minuteness  of  a  hospital  nurse. 

The  muse  of  Boswell  was  not  the  biography 
that  walked  hand  in  hand  with  a  man  in  health 
and  frankness,  but  the  toothless,  babbling  gos¬ 
sip  that  haunts  the  sick  chamber  and  the  water- 
closet. 

Boswell  knew  that  the  charm  of  biography 
is  a  certain  capricious  levity  that  follows  all 
the  rambling  of  conversation ;  that  the  biog¬ 
rapher  should  be  utterly  forgotten ;  that  the 
reader  should  feel  acquainted  with  the  man  of 
whom  he  read.s,  without  remembering  a  single 
w  ord  that  he  has  read  ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
these  just  conceptions,  Boswell  is  continually 
jogging  your  elbow  and  begging  you  to  forget 
him ;  he  is  incessantly  crow  ding  upon  your  no¬ 
tice.  In  making  you  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  hero,  Bosw  ell  is  not  satisfied  with  telling  you 
when  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  like  oilier  men  upon 
any  occasion,  but  he  overwhelms  you  with  his 
proofs  that  he  is  like  other  men,  on  occasions 
when  every  man,  hero  or  not  hero,  must  act  like 
his  neighbor.  Boswell  is  not  only  the  biog¬ 
rapher  of  Johnson  in  his  closet,  but  he  is  the 
biographer  of  the  human  species  in  their  mo:- 1 
secret  retirement. 

Boswell  has  placed  the  statue  of  Johnson 
upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  formed 
of  pebbles ;  and  every  one  proclaims  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  dexterity,  patience  and  littleness  of  the 
architecL  Boswell’s  faculties  had  acquired 
such  a  wonderful  delicacy,  by  a  long  inter¬ 
course  with  Johnson,  that  he  could  plainly  per¬ 
ceive  the  soundest  argument  in  what  others 
called  wrangling,  and  the  keenest  wit  where 
others  could  perceive  only  a  continued  lament¬ 
able  effort.  He  could  hear  the  voice  of  the 
thunder  where  others  heard  only  the  growling 
and  muttering  of  overgrown  brutality.  He 
forgot  a  national  insult  for  the  honor  of  cate¬ 
chising  the  great  man,  and  drinking  his  health 
and  tickling  his  back  when  he  was  alone. 

Johnson  was  n  cataract,  and  Boswell  the 
vapor  that  measured  its  turbulence.  Johnson 
was  a  sculptor,  who,  like  Angelo,  when  he  was 
fashioning  the  daintiest  form  of  beauty,  would 
handle  his  chisel  and  mallet  as  if  he  were  hew¬ 
ing  a  pyramid,  and  Boswell  was  an  indefatiga¬ 
ble  toad-eater,  who  has  preserved  most  authen¬ 
tic  and  unquestionable  drawings  of  the  chips. 
Johnson  gave  to  Boswell  a  telescope  that 
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might  have  enabled  him  to  discover  but 

Bo2xy  looked  through  the  wrong  end,  and  his 
discoveries  arc  proportioned  to  his  observation. 
Johnson  was  a  General,  and  Boswell  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  drummer's  bulletin  of  a  flying  cam¬ 
paign.  Johnson  was  sublime  in  intellect,  ob¬ 
stinacy,  vigor,  and  ill  manners :  he  stood,  like 
Peter  the  Great,  upon  a  rock  that  represented 
the  ruggedness  of  his  labor.  But  Boswell  has 
drawn  him  w  ith  an  ugly  old  lady  iu  his  lap 
(“his  dear  Tetty,'')  and  inscribed  beneath  that 
he  was  superstitious  and  quarrelsome.  Instead 
of  a  rock  and  statue,  we  have  a  certified  copy 
of  all  his  fingers  and  thumbs,  and  fac-similies 
of  all  the  holes  in  his  nightcap  and  breeches. 
Johnson  was  the  lion,  Bo.swcll  the  jackall, 
whose  attachment  is  rewarded  by  skeletons  and 
offal.  Boswell  is  the  clown  who  amuses  the 
spectator  by  tumbling  over  chairs  and  breaking 
his  own  shins,  while  the  chief  performer  is 
away.  Boswell  is  the  table  of  errata  that  fol¬ 
lows  the  great  work  of  a  great  mind — the  fly 
that  assisted  the  chariot  wheel  in  kicking  up  a 
dust.  In  short,  Boswell  hung  upon  Johnson 
like  that  animal  which  is  familiar  only  with 
loathsomeness. 

- - 

THE  SAD  AUTUMN  TIME  OF  THE  HEART. 

BY  XE.NETTII. 

TnKRK  is  mist  on  the  brow  of  the  mountain. 

There  is  gloom  in  the  depths  of  the  vale, 

A  shadow  liangs  dark  o’er  the  fountain, 

Sighs  burden  the  sorrowing  gale. 

It  is  lone  in  the  forest  deserted, 

Where  the  brown  leaf  tails  witiu  nil  and  sore. 

It  is  lone  since  the  birds  have  dei>nrted, 

In  the  sad  Autumn  time  of  the  year. 

Yet  ’Us  not  that  the  forest  is  hoary  ; 

Tis  not  that  the  warbler  is  flown  ; 

Tis  not  that  the  light  and  the  glory 
Of  Summer  no  longer  are  known  ; 

Tis  not  that  the  Autumn  wind  sweepeth 
All  moaning  and  desolate  by, 

While  the  sorrowing  flower-spirit  weepeth 
Alone  where  the  violets  die — 

That  I  sigh  as  the  deep  winds  are  sighing 
Through  the  boughs  of  the  bare  forest  trees— 

That  I  weep  where  the  wild  flowers  are  dying, 

Ah,  Memory  I  it  is  not  for  these — 

For  Spring,  with  its  sunshine  and  gladness, 

•  ,  New  bloom  to  the  fields  will  impart ; 

But,  O I  can  it  banish  the  sadness 
Of  the  chill  Autumn  time  of  the  heart! 

The  flowers  that  Fancy  once  cherished 
In  her  gardens  of  beauty  are  dead  ; 

Youth’s  bowers  of  greenness  have  perished. 

And  hope,  the  sweet  song-bird,  is  fled. 

From  my  spirit,  all  strioken  and  dreary, 

The  light  and  the  gladness  depart ; 

Ah  I  lone  in  its  solitude  weary 
Is  the  chill  Autumn  time  of  the  heart  I 


LIFE  OF  COLONEL  FREMONT.  ...  No.  IV. 

ABKESTKD  AND  COUKT-MARTIALKD. 

Thk  flnaU  of  tbe  conquest  of  California,  after 
Buch  a  series  of  brilliant  exploits,  unprece¬ 
dented  successes  and  meritorious  exertions  to 
win  an  empire  for  his  country,  aud  to  attach  its 
people  to  our  institutions,  can  never  be  read  by 
our  posterity  without  humiliating  sensations. 
After  the  final  pacification,  by  the  treaty  of 
Couenga,  an  ungenerous  claim  was  put  in  by 
General  Kearny  to  annul  and  disregard  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Stockton  and  Fremont. 
A  scries  of  humiliations  were  imposed  upon 
Fremont.  lie  was  deprived  of  the  command 
of  his  own  battalion,  raised  by  himself  as  a 
volunteer,  and  of  which  he  was  commander 
first  by  the  free  choice  of  the  soldier.a,  and  then 
by  the  appointment  of  Commodore  Stockton. 
He  was  openly  degraded  from  his  government, 
although  he  was  eminently  wise  in  his  admin¬ 
istration,  and  highly  popular  among  both  the 
old  Californians  and  the  American  settlers. 
The  California  Star  of  Feb.  13,  1846,  says: 
•‘Governor  Fremont  is  very  popular  in  the 
south  with  all  classes  of  citizens,  aud  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  asserted  that  as  long  as  he  continnes 
Governor  there  will  not  be  another  outbreak  in 
that  part  of  the  Territory.” 

He  was  refu.-ed  permission  to  resume  his  sci¬ 
entific  explorations,  from  which  the  conquest 
of  California  had  diverted  him.  lie  was  re¬ 
fused  permission  to  join  his  regiment  under 
General  Taylor  iu  Mexico,  lie  was  refused 
leave  of  absence  to  return  home,  although  the 
orders  of  the  Secretary  of  IVar  expressly  con¬ 
templated  such  leave.  He  was  peremptorily 
ordered,  June  14, 1847,  to  march  uuder  General 
Kearny  across  the  continent,  with  his  geo¬ 
graphical  party  reduced  to  nineteen  men,  and 
was  required  to  follow  on  behind  the  Mormon 
battalion,  and  encamp  always  in  their  rear.  On 
arriving  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Aug.  22,  ho  waa 
put  under  arrest  aud  ordered  to  Wa.shington 
for  trial.  The  trial  was  ordered  by  Fresident 
Polk  ;  all  the  arts  of  professional  ingennity 
were  employed  in  arranging  the  charges,  which 
were  framed  with  such  adroitness  that  the 
Court-martial  of  officers,  bred  to  form  and  rou¬ 
tine,  felt  constrained  by  rule  and  precedent  to 
find  him  guilty  and  sentence  him  to  be  cash¬ 
iered,  although  their  conscientious  convictions 
were  all  in  his  favor.  A  majority  of  the  Court, 
including  its  President,  certified  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  that  “the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont  was  placed — between  two  officers  of  supe¬ 
rior  rank,  each  claiming  to  command  in  chief 
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iaCaliforuia — were  in  their  nature  calculated  to 
embarrass  the  mind  and  excite  the  doubts  of  of¬ 
ficers  of  greater  experience  than  the  accused 
and  they,  for  this  reason  and  “  in  consideration 
of  the  important  professional  services”  ren¬ 
dered  by  him,  recommend  him  to  the  lenity  of 
the  President,  and  the  other  three  members  of 
the  Court  join  in  the  recommendation.  Bad 
the  Court  felt  at  lilicrty  to  look  at  the  justice 
of  the  case,  or  had  Mr.  Polk  possessed  the  in- 
dependenee  whieh  ought  to  eharactcrize  a  chief 
magistrate,  all  the  censure  would  have  fallen 
upon  the  prosecutors,  and  Fremont  would  have 
received  the  same  verdict  from  his  military  su¬ 
periors  which  has  been  awarded  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  country.  But  the  President  was 
already  laboring  under  that  exhaustion  of  vital 
energy  which  terminated  hie  life  in  a  year  after¬ 
ward.  He  had  been  involved  in  difficulty  with 
two  of  the  highest  officers  of  the  army,  Gen¬ 
erals  Scott  and  Taylor,  both  cases  resulting 
in  mortification  to  himself,  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dency  to  Taylor  and  a  Lieutenant-Colonel’s 
commission  to  Scott.  The  army  was  naturally 
in  the  ascendant,  both  at  IVasliington  and 
among  the  people,  as  the  result  of  its  brilliant 
success  in  the  Mexican  War.  Fremont  was  an 
officer  in  the  army,  but  not  of  the  officers,  because 
he  had  not  been  educated  at  West  Point.  He 
was,  therefore,  made  the  sacrifice.  Says  the 
author  of  the  Life  of  Commo<lore  Stockton, 
published  in  1852  : 

“  The  President  and  Secretary  of  War  both  justifled  the 
eppointment  of  Colonel  Fremont  by  Commodore  Stockton 
tt  Civil  Governor  of  California  ;  yet,  nevertheless,  he  was 
permitted  to  be  brought  to  trial  on  charges  of  disobeilience 
preferred  by  General  Kearny.  He  was  found  guilty  on 
several  charges  and  specidcations,  by  a  Court  cvidently 
disposed  to  lavor  General  Kearny.  The  finding  of  the 
Court  was  approved  in  part  by  the  President,  but  the  sen¬ 
tence  was  remitted. 

“Indignant  with  the  tajustiee  and  inconsistency  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  Government,  Colonel  Fremont  promptly  re¬ 
signed  his  commission  in  the  army. 

“  Toward  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  the  army  was 
powerful  and  popular  at  Washington.  The  espril  du  corps 
ef  military  gentlemen  was  piqued  and  offendCil  with  Fre¬ 
mont’s  deference  to  a  naval  commander,  and  his  sacrillce 
was  demandiHl.  Tlio  President  and  Secretary  of  War  had 
not  the  mural  courage  and  firmness  which  the  occasion 
required,  and  Colonel  Fremont  was  driven  from  the  army.” 

A  careful  and  candid  perusal  of  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont's  elaborate  defense,  delivered  before  the 
Court-martial,  fully  confirms  this  representa¬ 
tion.  One  is  filled  with  amazement  at  the 
proofs  of  prejudice,  vindictiveness  and  prevari¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  General  Kearny,  the  ac¬ 
cuser  and  principal  witness,  and  is  ready  to  a.s- 
tent  to  the  admirable  and  eloquent  appeal  with 
which  the  defense  was  concluded : 


I  coQfiMkr  lbe.s6  dUlicuUieA  io  California  to  be  a  comedy 
(rery  near  being  a  trage<iy)  of  three  errora :  first,  in  the 
faulty  orders  sent  out  from  tbU  place  ;  next,  in  the  un¬ 
justifiable  pretensions  of  (General  Kearny  ;  thirdly,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  in  sustaining  these  preten¬ 
sions.  And  the  last  of  these  errors  1  consider  the  greatest 
of  the  three. 

**  Certainly  the  difficulties  in  California  ought  to  be  in¬ 
quired  into  ;  but  how?  Not  by  prosecuting  the  subordi¬ 
nate,  but  the  principals  ;  not  by  prosecuting  him  who  pre¬ 
vented,  but  him  who  would  have  made  civil  war.  If  it 
was  a  crime  in  me  to  accept  the  Govemorbhip  from  Com¬ 
modore  Stockton,  it  was  a  crime  in  him  to  have  bestowed 
it ;  and  in  either  event,  crime  or  not,  the  Government 
which  knew  of  his  intention  to  appoint  me,  and  did  not 
forbid  it,  has  lost  the  right  of  prosecuting  either  of  ns.  * 

**  My  acts  in  California  luivc  all  been  with  high  motives, 
and  a  desire  for  the  public  service.  My  scientific  labors 
did  something  to  open  California  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
countrymen  ;  its  geography  had  been  a  sealed  book.  My 
military  operations  were  conquests  without  blood'ihed ; 
my  civil  administration  was  for  the  public  good.  I  offer 
California,  during  my  administration,  for  comparison  with 
the  most  tranquil  portion  of  the  United  States  ;  I  offer  it 
in  contrast  to  the  condition  of  New  Mexico  during  the 
name  time.  I  prevented  civil  war  against  Gov.  Stockton^ 
by  refusing  to  join  General  Kearny  against  him  ;  I  arrested 
civil  war  against  myself,  by  consenting  to  be  deposed— 
olfering  at  the  same  time  to  resign  my  post  as  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  in  the  army. 

1  have  been  brought  as  a  prisoner  and  a  criminal  from 
that  country.  I  could  return  to  it,  after  this  trial  is  over, 
without  rank  or  guards,  and  without  molestation  from  the 
{>eople,  except  to  be  importuned  for  the  money  which  the 
Government  owes  them.' 

**  1  am  now  ready  to  receive  the  sentence  of  the  Court.” 

On  Ihe  15th  of  March,  1848,  his  resignation 
was  accepted,  and  his  connection  with  the 
army  terminated.  He  was  then  in  the  39th 
year  of  his  age  ;  his  plans  for  life  required  to 
1)C  ca.st  anew,  and  the  world  was  all  before  him 
again.  But  though  bis  rank  ns  a  soldier  was 
lost,  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  citizen  was 
unimpaired.  The  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  even 
while  he  was  passing  through  the  place  under 
arrest,  August  30,  1847,  invited  him  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner  as  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  ad¬ 
miration,  but  he  gratefully  declined  the  honor. 
The  Charleston  Mercury  of  September  21,  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  mournful  visit  to  South  Carolina 
on  occasion  of  the  death,  of  his  mother,  ten¬ 
dered  him  “  the  sympathy  of  our  entire  com¬ 
munity  adding  this  ample  declaration  of  his 
worth : 

”  The  marked  and  brilliant  career  of  Colonel  Fremont 
bna  arrested  general  attention  and  admiration,  and  ban 
been  watched  with  lively  interest  by  hia  fellow-citizens  of 
irouth  Carolina.  Cliarlei ton,  particularly,  is  proud  of  him, 
and  tbo  reputation  which  he  has,  at  so  early  an  age, 
achieved  for  himself,  she  claima  as  something  in  whieh 
she,  too,  has  a  share.  But  for  the  melancholy  cirenm- 
stance  attending  his  visit,  onr  city  would  have  manifest¬ 
ed,  by  a  suitable  demonstration,  their  respect  for  him, 
and  their  continued  confidence  in  bis  honor  and  integrity. 
It  will  require  something  more  than  mere  accusation  to 
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0ully  them  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Charleston. 
Some  months  since  a  sword  was  TOted  to  him  bj  onr  clti* 
sens,  the  individual  subscriptions  to  which  were  limited 
to  one  dollar.  It  now  awaits  his  acceptance  at  a  suitable 
opportunity.  We  are  happy  to  hear  that  the  ladies  of 
Charleeton  propose,  by  a  similar  subscription,  to  furnish 
an  appropriate  belt  to  accompany  the  sword— an  evidence 
that  they  too  can  appreciate  the  gallantry  and  heroism 
which  have  so  signally  marked  his  career,  and  have  thrown 
an  air  of  romance  over  the  usually  dry  details  of  scien* 
tific  pursuits.” 

The  Bword  and  belt  were  duly  presented,  and 
are  now  among  the  most  cherished  souvenirs  in 
the  possession  of  Colonel  Fremont.  By  their 
side  is  “  the  great  golden  medal  for  progress  in 
the  sciences,”  which  was  presented  by  the  King 
of  Prussia,  as  a  tribute  to  his  scientific  labors, 
through  the  hands  of  the  illustrious  Baron  Al¬ 
exander  Von  Humboldt,  together  with  the 
Founder's  Medal,  presented  by  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  of  London,  through  the  hands 
of  our  late  Minister,  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence, 
for  his  distinguished  services  in  promoting  geo¬ 
graphical  science.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  speech 
to  the  Society  on  receiving  the  medal,  said  : 

“  The  testimonial  could  not  have  been  given  to  a  more 
deserving  individnal.  Colonel  Fremont  possesses,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  elements  of  a  just  success.  He  has 
ability,  perseverance,  cultivation  and  industry,  and  above 
all,  he  is  endowed  with  high  moral  attributes,  which  have 
won  for  him  the  esteem  of  those  more  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  him,  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens 
in  the  country  at  large,  who  will  see  with  pleasure  this 
day’s  evidence  of  your  correct  appreciation  of  his  services 
to  science.” 

But  all  these  distinctions  and  honors,  so  far 
from  disposing  him  to  sit  down  in  idlenes.s,  only 
roused  him  to  new  efforts  for  discovery  and  e.\- 
ploration,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  his 
country  and  the  consolidation  of  its  unity. 
He,  therefore,  at  once  resolved  to  undertake  a 
new  trip  across  the  plains  the  following  Win¬ 
ter,  for  the  speciOc  purpose  of  ascertaining  and 
hunting  out  the  most  direct  route  for  a  public 
road  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sections 
of  our  national  territory.  He  chose  the  Win¬ 
ter  season,  in  order  to  verify  by  actual  obser¬ 
vation  the  depth  of  the  snows  among  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  to  ascertain  the  difficulties  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  practicability  of  maintaining  commu¬ 
nications  across  the  continent  throughout  the 
year.  His  original  resolution  of  exploring  the 
pathway  for  emigration  to  the  Pacific,  and  lay¬ 
ing  open  a  channel  of  emigration  and  of  con¬ 
stant  intercourse  to  the  western  coast  of  the 
Republic,  had  acquired  new  force,  as  the  enter¬ 
prise  itself  had  acquired  a  hundred  fold  impor¬ 
tance  by  the  acquisition  of  California,  in  which 
he  himself  had  borne  so  large  a  share  that  his 
name  would  be  forever  identified  with  it ;  and 


the  ungrateful  conduct  of  the  Executive,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  malign  jealousy  of  army  officers, 
had  only  intensified  the  determination  of  exe¬ 
cuting  his  great  purpose,  to  which  those  deeds 
of  military  conquest  and  civil  administration 
had  been  merely  an  episode. 

THE  FOURTH  EXPEDITION. 

Colonel  Fremont,  no  longer  under  the  pat¬ 
ronage  of  the  Goverment,  but  depending  now 
upon  his  resources  and  the  liberal  aid  of  some 
zealous  friends,  set  out  upon  his  fourth  expe¬ 
dition  on  the  19th  of  October,  1848,  with  a 
select  party  of  thirty-three  of  his  old  and  tried 
companions.  Mrs.  Fremont  accompanied  him 
beyond  the  borders  of  Missouri,  and  spent  five 
or  six  weeks  with  him  at  his  camp,  just  within 
what  is  now  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  on  the 
very  theater  of  the  events  which,  taking  place 
seven  years  afterward,  have  made  so  great  a 
change  in  his  and  her  position  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States.  Following  up  the 
valley  of  the  Kausas  River,  he  pronounced  that 
the  best  approach  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
resolved  to  search  for  a  pass  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  at  the  head  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
had  obtained  a  guide  who  assured  him  that  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  such  a  route.  But 
by  a  mistake  of  the  guide,  the  whole  company 
were  led  to  ascend  a  terrible  mountain  covered 
with  deep  enow,  where  they  were  overwhelmed 
by  an  awful  snow-storm,  in  the  midst  of  cold 
so  intense  that  their  mules  all  perished  in  a 
night.  The  men  turned  back  to  the  valley  they 
had  left,  but  their  mules  and  most  of  their  pro¬ 
visions  were  left  in  the  mountains,  and  they 
were  at  least  ten  days’  travel  from  the- nearest 
settlement  in  New  Mexico.  Thither  Fremont 
dispatched  four  men  for  relief,  allowing  twenty 
days  for  their  return,  he  and  the  party  being 
busied  in  the  recovery  of  their  baggage.  At 
the  end  of  sixteen  days,  however,  certain  mis¬ 
givings  led  Fremont  to  set  off  with  three  com¬ 
panions,  and  in  six  days  he  overtook  the  former 
company,  wild  and  starving,  and  having  fed 
for  days  upon  the  dead  body  of  one  of  their 
companions.  Taking  up  the  survivors,  he 
started  on  and  soon  fell  upon  a  recent  trail  of 
Indians,  which  he  followed  regardless  of  the 
danger  of  their  hostility.  Colonel  Benton  de¬ 
scribes  an  incident : 

Pursuing  the  trail  down  the  Del  Korte,  then  froien 
solid  over,  and  near  the  place  where  Pike  bad  encamped 
in  the  Winter  of  1807-’8,  they  saw  an  Indian  behind  his 
party )  stopped  to  get  water  fVom  an  air-hole.  lie  was 
cautiously  approached,  circumvented  and  taken.  Fre¬ 
mont  told  his  name.  The  young  man  (for  he  was  quite 
young)  started,  and  asked  him  if  he  was  the  Fremont 
that  exchanged  presents  with  the  chief  of  the  TJtahs,  at 
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\egeA  leH  Kanta  CUra,  thn^  years  before.  He  was  an¬ 
swered  yes.  *  Then,’  said  the  young  man,  *we  are 
friends.  That  chief  was  my  fother,  and  I  remember  you.’ 
The  incident  is  romantic,  but  it  did  not  stop  here.  Though 
on  a  war  inroad  upon  the  frontiers  of  Xew  Mexico,  the 
young  chief  became  his  guide,  let  him  have  four  horses, 
conducted  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  settlements, 
and  then  took  his  leave  to  resume  his  scheme  of  depreda¬ 
tions  upon  the  frontier.” 

Hivving  reached  Taos,  where  he  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  the  house  of  his  old  friend  Carson, 
he  immediately  dispatehed  animals  and  sup¬ 
plies  to  his  suffering  comrades.  Their  suffer¬ 
ings  had  been  terrible  indeed ;  nine  strong 
men  had  perished  in  the  snow,  and  the  surviv¬ 
ors  were  crippled  with  the  frost ;  the  baggage 
was  mostly  lost,  the  whole  outfit  was  gone,  the 
party  was  broken  up.  Any  other  man  would 
have  turned  back  in  despair  ;  but  to  Fremont 
difilculty  is  but  another  name  for  energy,  and 
disappointment  but  an  opportunity  for  renewed 
effort.  It  was  on  the  Cth  of  February  that  the 
remains  of  his  party  were  brought  to  Taos.  On 
the  24th  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Benton  from  So¬ 
nora,  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  latitude  34°,  having 
raised  another  outfit,  with  a  new  party  of  men. 
Abandoning  the  mountain  route,  his  road  lay 
through  the  country  of  the  hostile  Navahoes 
and  Apaches,  where  an  incident  occurred  which 
illustrates  his  remarkable  tact  in  dealing  with 
men.  It  is  told  by  Colonel  Benton  : 

“  Tlie  fourth  night  on  the  dangerous  ground  the  horses 
plckctted  without  the  camp  gave  signs  of  alarm.  They 
wore  brought  within  the  square  of  fires,  and  the  men  put 
on  the  alert.  Day-break  came  without  visible  dangi'r. 
The  camp  movdl  off  A  man  lagged  a  little  behind,  con¬ 
trary  to  injunctions.  The  crack  of  some  rifles  sent  him 
running  up.  It  was  then  clear  that  they  were  discovered, 
ami  a  party  hovering  around  them.  Two  Indians  were 
seen  ahead.  Tliey  might  be  a  decoy  or  a  watch,  to  keep 
the  party  in  view  until  the  neighboring  warriors  would 
come  in.  Evasion  was  no  longer  possible.  Fighting  was 
out  of  the  question,  for  the  whole  hostile  country  was 
ahead,  and  narrow  defiles  to  be  passed  in  the  mountains. 
•VIl  depended  upon  the  address  of  their  commander.  Re¬ 
lying  upon  his  ascendancy  over  the  savage  mind,  Fremont 
took  his  interpreter  and  went  to  the  two  Indians.  Godey  said 
be  should  not  go  alone,  and  followed.  Approaching  them, 
a  deep  ravine  was  seen  between.  The  Indians  beckoneii 
him  to  go  round  by  the  head  of  the  ravine,  evidently  to 
place  that  obstacle  between  him  and  his  men.  Symptoms 
of  fear  or  distrust  would  mar  his  scheme,  so  he  went 
boldly  round,  accosted  them  confidentially  and  told  his 
name.  Tliey  had  never  heard  it.  He  told  them  they 
ought  to  be  ashameil  not  to  know  their  best  friend,  inquir¬ 
ing  for  their  tribe,  which  ho  wished  to  see,  and  took  the 
whole  as  an  affair  of  confidence  and  friendship.  He  saw 
they  were  staggered.  He  then  invited  them  to  go  to  his 
camp,  where  the  men  had  halted,  and  take  breakfast 
with  him.  They  said  that  might  be  dangerous,  that  they 
bad  shot  at  one  o  f  his  men  that  morning,  and  might  have 
killed  him  and  now  1)6  punished  for  it.  He  ridiculed  the 
idea  of  their  hutting  bis  men,  charmed  them  into  the 
camp,  where  they  ate  and  smoked,  and  told  their  secret, 


and  became  messengers  to  lead  their  tribe  in  one  direction 
while  Fremont  and  bis  men  escaped  by  another.  The 
whole  expedition  went  through  without  loss  and  without 
molestation.” 

The  letter  which  Colonel  Fremont  wrote  from 
Taos  to  his  wife  gives  a  familiar  description 
of  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  passed : 

“  Mr.  Haler  came  in  last  night,  having  the  night  before 
readied  Red  River  settlement,  with  some  three  or  four 
others.  Including  Mr.  King  and  Proue,  wo  have  lost 
eleven  of  our  party.  Occurrences  after  I  left  them  are 
briefly  these,  so  far  as  they  are  within  Haler’s  knowledge. 

I  say  briefly,  my  dear  Jessie,  because  now  I  am  unwilling 
to  force  myself  to  dwell  upon  particulars.  I  wi.sh  for  a 
time  to  shut  out  the.se  things  from  my  mind,  to  leave  this 
country,  and  all  thoughts  and  all  things  connecteil  with 
recent  events,  which  have  been  so  signally  disastrous  as 
absolutely  to  astonish  me  with  a  persistence  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  wliich  no  precaution  has  been  adequate  on  my  part 
to  avert. 

”  You  will  remember  that  I  had  left  the  camp  with  oc¬ 
cupation  sutBcient  to  employ  them  for  tlirce  or  four  days, 
after  which  they  were  to  follow  me  down  the  river.  With¬ 
in  that  time  I  had  expected  the  relief  from  King,  if  it  was 
to  come  at  all. 

“Tliey  remained  wliero  I  had  left  them  for  seven  days, 
and  tlien  started  down  the  river.  Manuel — you  will  re¬ 
member  Manuel,  the  Cosumne  Indian — gave  way  to  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  despair  after  they  had  traveled  about  two  miles, 
begged  Haler  to  shoot  him,  and  tlien  turned  andm.ade  his 
way  back  to  the  camp — intending  to  die  there,  as  he 
doubtless  soon  did.  They  followed  our  trail  down  the 
river  ;  twenty-two  men  they  w  ere  in  all.  About  ten  miles 
below  the  camp  Wise  gave  out,  threw  away  his  gun  and 
lilankct,  and  a  few  hundred  yanis  further  fell  over  into 
the  snow  and  died.  Two  Indian  boys,  young  men,  coun¬ 
trymen  of  Manuel,  were  behind.  Tliey  rolled  Wise  up  in 
Ills  blanket,  and  buried  him  in  the  snow  by  the  river 
bank.  Xo  more  died  that  day  )  none  the  next.  Carver 
raveil  during  the  night,  his  imagination  wholly  occupied 
with  images  of  many  things  which  he  fancied  hlm.self  eat¬ 
ing.  In  the  morning  he  wandered  olT  from  the  party,  and 
probably  soon  died.  They  did  not  see  him  again.  Sorel 
on  this  day  gave  out,  and  laid  down  to  die.  They  built 
him  a  fire,  and  Morin,  who  was  in  a  dying  condition  and 
snow-blind,  remained.  These  two  did  not  probably  last 
till  the  next  morning.  That  evening,  I  think,  Riibbard 
killed  a  deer.  They  traveled  on,  getting  here  and  there  a 
grouse,  but  probably  nothing  else,  the  snow  having  fright¬ 
ened  olT  the  game.  Tilings  were  desiierate,  and  brought 
Haler  to  the  determination  of  breaking  up  the  party,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  living  upon  each  ether.  He 
told  them  ‘  that  he  had  done  all  be  could  for  them  ;  that 
they  had  no  other  hope  remaining  than  the  expected  re¬ 
lief,  and  tliat  their  best  plan  was  to  scatter  and  make  the 
best  of  their  way  in  small  parties  down  the  river  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  if  he  was  to  be  eaten,  he  would,  at  all 
events,  be  found  traveling  when  he  did  die.  Tliey  accord¬ 
ingly  separated.  With  Mr.  Haler  continued  five  others  and.' 
the  two  Indian  boys.  Rohrer  now  became  very  despond¬ 
ent  ;  Haler  encouraged  him  by  recalling  to  mind  bis 
family,  and  urged  him  to  hold  out  a  little  longer.  On  thia 
day  he  fell  behind,  but  promised  to  overtake  them  at 
evening  Haler,  Pcott,  Hubbard  and  Martin  agreed  that 
if  any  one  of  them  should  give  out,  the  others  were  not 
to  wait  for  him  to  die,  but  build  a  fire  for  him  and  pnah 
on.  At  night  Kern’s  mess  encamped  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  Haler’s,  with  the  intention,  according  to  Taplin,  to 
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remain  where  they  were  until  the  relief  should  come,  and 
In  the  meantime  to  lire  upon  thewe  who  had  died,  and 
upon  the  weaker  ones  as  they  should  die.  With  the  three 
Kerns  were  Cathcart,  Andrews,  UcKie,  Stepperfeldt,  and 
Ikkplin. 

**  Ferguson  and  Beadle  had  remained  tc^thcr  behind. 
In  the  evening  Rohrer  came  up  and  remained  with  Kern's 
mess.  Mr.  Haler  learned  afterward  from  that  mess 
that  Rohrer  and  Andrews  wandered  off  the  next  day 
and  died.  They  say  they  saw  their  bodies.  In  the 
morning  Haler’s  party  continneil  on.  After  a  few  hours 
Hubbard  gave  out.  They  built  him  a  fire,  gathereil 
him  some  wood,  and  left  him,  without,  as  Haler  says, 
turning  their  beads  to  look  at  him  as  they  went  off. 
About  two  miles  further  Scott — you  remember  Scott,  who 
used  to  shoot  birds  for  you  at  the  frontier^-gavo  out. 
Iliey  did  tho  same  for  him  as  for  Hubbard,  and  continued 
•n.  In  the  afternoon  the  Indian  boys  went  ahead,  and 
before  nightCall  met  Godey  with  the  relief.  Haler  heard 
and  knew  the  guns  which  he  fireil  for  him  at  night, 
and  starting  early  in  the  morning,  soon  met  him.  1  hear 
that  they  all  cried  together  like  children.  Haler  turned 
back  with  Godey,  and  went  with  him  to  where  they  had 
left  Scott.  He  was  still  alive,  and  was  saved.  Hubbard 
was  dead — still  warm.  From  Kern's  mess  they  learned 
the  death  of  Andrews  and  Rohrer ;  and,  a  little  above, 
met  Ferguson,  who  told  them  tliat  Beadle  had  died  the 
night  before. 

**  Godey  continued  on  with  a  few  New  Mexicans  and 
pack  mules  to  bring  down  the  baggage  from  the  camp. 
Haler,  with  Martin  and  Bacon,  on  foot,  and  bringing 
Scott  on  horseback,  have  first  arrived  at  the  Red  River 
settlement.  Provisions  and  horses  for  them  to  rkle  were 
left  with  the  others,  who  prefeiTe<l  to  rest  on  tlie  river 
nntil  Godey  came  back.  At  the  latest,  they  should  all 
have  reached  Red  River  settlement  last  night,  and  ought 
all  to  be  here  this  evening.  When  Godey  arrives  I  shall 
know  from  him  all  the  circumstances  sufficiently  in  detail 
to  enable  roe  to  understand  clearly  everything  But  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  tell  you  anything  further.  It  has 
been  sufficient  pain  for  you  to  read  what  1  have  already 
written.*’ 

MARIPOSA. 

On  reaching  California  he  was  not  only  as¬ 
tonished  by  the  excitement  on  account  of  the 
dLscoTcry  of  gold,  but  found  himself  the  owner 
of  an  estate  that  appeared  to  realize,  in  pecu¬ 
niary  valnc,  the  most  fabulous  dreams  of  the 
Arabian  Nights.  During  the  struggles  of  the 
conquest,  he  was  so  much  delighted  with  the 
country  that  he  planned  to  make  it  his  home  at 
some  time,  and  with  this  view  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  aid  of  bis  friend,  Mr.  Larkin,  long  the 
American  Consul  at  Monterey,  he  purchased  an 
estate  called  the  Mariposas,  containing  about 
seventy  square  miles  of  land,  lying  a  little 
more  than  two  hundred  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco.  He  had  never  seen  the  place,  and 
knew  nothing  of  its  value  but  by  rumor.  The 
purchase  was  effected  by  Mr.  Larkin  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1847,  and  while  Fremont  was  absent 
with  his  battalion  at  the  sontb.  The  property 
was  granted  to  Alvarado  by  Governor  Michcl- 
lorrena  in  1844,  before  the  conquest,  and  was 


sold  by  Alvarado  to  Fremont  after  the  conquest, 
for  three  thousand  dollars.  His  title  was  most 
pertinaciously  contested  by  Attorney-General 
Cushing  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
carried  l)efore  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  which  gave  a  final  decree  in  his  furor  after 
a  protracted  contest,  and  he  has  now  received 
the  patent  of  the  United  States  as  his  title.  It 
abounds  in  gold,  both  in  pincers  and  in  quartz 
rocks.  The  loose  gold  has  attracted  large 
numbers  of  miners,  who  have  never  been  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  occupancy  or  oppressed  by  un¬ 
just  e.xactions.  About  thirty-five  million  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  gold  has  already  been  taken  from 
this  tract.  Two  principal  gold-bearing  ledges 
run  through  the  tract,  and  their  value  is  thus 
represented  in  a  late  California  newspaper,  the 
Mariposa  Democrat,  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  for  the  Presidency : 

“  Some  iilea  may  l>o  formed  of  the  extent  and  rlclineiif 
of  the  mine,  when  it  i;*  considered  that  there  is  a  sufficient 
amount  of  rock  now  King  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
supply  twenty  mills  for  five  yeur<4,  supposing  each  and 
every  one  of  the  mills  to  crush  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred 
tuns  per  day  ;  and  when  the  fact  is  addctl  to  thi.<i  that  the 
rock,  according  to  the  returns  made  from  tho  crushing  of 
three  or  four  hundreil  turns  of  the  same,  will  average  sixty 
dollars  per  tun,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  some  idea  of  its  vast  mineral  wealth.” 

A  tun  of  this  rock,  “  taken  promiscuously,” 
was  carried  to  San  Francisco  to  be  crushed  and 
the  metal  extracted,  yielding  a  gross  return  of 
two  hundred  and  forty-five  dollars.  The 
Colonel  visited  the  estate  in  1849,  and  on  com¬ 
mencing  to  dig  gold  he  was  soon  surrounded 
by  two  to  three  thousand  diggers  acting  under 
the  California  law,  “  first  come,  first  served.” 

But  be  was  soon  withdrawn  from  the  pursuits 
of  private  enterprise.  President  Taylor,  imme¬ 
diately  on  his  inauguration,  signified  his  opin¬ 
ion  with  regard  to  Colonel  Fremont,  his  public 
services  and  personal  merits,  by  appointing 
him  Commissioner  to  run  the  boundary  line 
with  Mexico,  under  the  recent  treaty.  It  was 
an  emphatic  reversal,  by  the  honest  old  chief, 
of  the  unjust  sentence  of  the  Court-martial 
which  had  driven  him  from  the  army  only  a 
year  before.  It  was  the  more  gratifying  from 
the  fact  that  he  had  always  been  identified  with 
the  political  party  which  opposed  the  General's 
election  to  the  Presidency.  He  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  the  offlee,  but  before  the  ar¬ 
rangements  were  completed  for  entering  upon 
its  duties,  the  necessities  of  California  and  the 
neglect  of  the  late  Administration  to  establish 
a  Government  in  the  Territory,  (a  neglect 
caused  entirely  by  the  injustice  of  the  slave 
interest,)  compelled  the  people  to  organize  a 
State  Constitution,  and,  under  the  regular  Gov- 
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erumciii,  to  ai;k  adiuission  to  the  Union.  Fre¬ 
mont  felt  the  deepest  interest  in  this  move¬ 
ment,  and,  although  not  a  memlwr  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  exerted  all  his  influence,  and  with  de¬ 
cisive  cffi'ct,  to  secure  the  exclusion  of  slavery 
from  the  Golden  State  with  which  both  his 
fame  and  his  future  fortunes  were  so  clo.soly 
identilied.  lie  was  consequently  chosen  the 
first  Senator  of  the  new  State,  and  proceeded 
immediately  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  Con¬ 
gress  the  ready  admission  of  the  new  State. 
His  wife  hod  only  recently  joined  him,  having 
cross<.-d  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  with  one  of  tlie 
earliest  companies  of  emigrants  by  that  rouU*, 
and  l>eing  the  first  woman  by  whom  that  toil¬ 
some,  long  and  arduous  journey  had  been  per¬ 
formed. 

A  .SENATOR  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Fremont  was  thirty-.scven  years  of  age  when 
be  was  elected  the  first  United  States  Senator 
from  the  .State  cf  California.  It  is  foreign  from 
our  pre.sent  object  to  detail  the  long  contro¬ 
versy  in  Congress  during  the  session  of  18.10. 
which  keptCalifornia  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
Union  until  the  9th  of  Septemlier,  when  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  bis  seat.  Only  three 
weeks  of  the  session  remained,  but  the  young 
Senator  made  the  most  of  his  time  by  at  once 
introducing  about  twenty  bills,  all  carefully 
prepari'd,  to  complete  the  political  organization 
of  California,  and  extend  to  it  all  the  benefits 
of  our  Federal  Government — post-office,  land 
sy.»tem.  preemption,  custom-house,  public  build¬ 
ings,  roads,  education,  peace  with  Indians,  reg¬ 
ulation  of  titles,  adjustment  of  claims,  working 
of  mines,  Ac.  His  efforts  were  mostly  success¬ 
ful.  On  the  subject  of  Indians,  mines  and  land 
titles,  he  evinced  a  thoroughness  of  information 
and  a  breadth  of  statesman.ship  that  commanded 
great  attention  and  respect.  His  masterly 
policy  with  regard  to  the  mines,  he  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  speech : 

“  Tlie  principles  of  this  bill,  as  I  have  already  stated  them, 
are  to  exclude  all  idea  of  makiof;  a  national  rcrenuc  out 
of  those  mioefl,  to  prevent  tlio  possibility  of  monopolie.s  by 
moneyed  capitalitits.  and  to  give  to  natural  capital^that  is 
to  say,  labor  and  induiitry — a  fair  chanco  to  work,  and 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  what  they  find.  To  carry  out 
these  principles  to  their  ju»t  resulti,  all  the  detaila  of  the 
bill  are  carefully  directed.” 

His  votes  on  questions  not  connected  with 
California  were  generally  in  concert  with  the 
Democratic  Senators,  to  whose  policy  he  was 
attached.  On  a  futile  motion  of  Governor 
Seward  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  he  voted  No,  with  Governor  Bald¬ 
win,  John  Davis,  Hamlin.  Truman  Smith  and 
Wiutbrop.  He  also  voted  with  them  and  the 


other  free  State  Senators  on  uit  other  amend* 
ments  connected  with  the  District.  His  vote 
helped  to  carry  the  clause  in  the  navy  bill  to 
abolish  the  degrading  practice  of  flogging  in  the 
navy.  His  general  bearing  and  character  as  a 
Senator  arc  thus  described  by  the  Hon.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  in  a  late  speech  at  Fancuil  Hall, 
Boston.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of  attention,  os 
Mr.  Winthrop  is  a  zealous  opposcr  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Fremont  to  the  Presidency,  and  also 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  almost  the  only  politi¬ 
cal  opponent  w  ho  bits  bad  the  magnanimity  to 
avow,  amid  the  e.xcitemonts  of  the  canvass,  the 
same  sentiments  of  personal  respect  which  all 
lionorable  men  were  proud  to  avow  before  Fre¬ 
mont  was  a  candidate.  Mr.  Wiutbrop  said  : 

”  For  Mr.  Fremont  I  entertain  nothing  but  renpcct  and 
e-<tccm.  Our  Rcatn  wore  next  to  each  other  during  his 
brief  term  in  the  ^>nate  of  the  Unitcnl  Stales,  and  I  was  a 
witness  to  his  intelligent  and  faithful  service.  Our  homes 
in  Washington  were  within  a  bi.scuit*s throw  of  each  other 
for  a  much  longer  period,  and  1  can  bear  the  most  cordial 
testimony  to  the  attractions  and  accompli.shmcnts  of  more 
than  one  of  those  beneath  hU  roof.  HU  Hcicntifie  attain¬ 
ments  and  cxplorationi  have  rcfiectcd  the  highest  credit 
on  his  country  as  well  as  on  himself.” 

Ho  returned  to  California  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  and  was  prevented,  by  severe  sickness, 
from  taking  his  scat  at  the  short  session,  when 
ills  term  of  service  c.xpired.  In  the  meantime 
the  administration  of  affairs  in  the  State  had 
fallen  into  new  bands,  the  same  wbieh  have 
lately  brought  it  to  anarchy,  and  Fremont's 
known  hostility  to  slavery  prevented  his  re- 
election.  He  therefore  turned  his  attention 
successfully  to  his  own  affairs,  the  survey  of  his 
estate,  and  the  business  of  a  cattle-drover,  in 
which  latter  business  he  executed  an  important 
contract  of  furnishing  supplies  of  cattle  for  the 
pacification  of  the  Indians,  by  order  of  Mr.  Q. 
W.  Barbour,  United  States  Commissioner. 

THE  EXPENSES  OP  THE  CONQUEST. 

No  little  perplexity  has  arisen  out  of  the  ex¬ 
pedient  which  obvious  public  necessity  im¬ 
pelled  Fremont  to  employ  for  the  su'osiatcnee 
of  the  forces  by  which  the  conquest  of  Califor¬ 
nia  was  60  gloriously  achieved.  The  subject 
has  been  repeatedly  before  Congress.  Fremont 
has  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  full 
justice  toward  the  claimants,  and  the  exact 
fulfillment  of  the  contracts  which  he  made  in 
those  exigencies,  when  almost  as  much  depended 
on  the  securing  of  friendship  among  the  people 
as  upon  the  actual  supplies  they  might  furnish. 
The  nnavoidable  delays  incident  to  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  claims  before  Congress  have  been  & 
source  of  groat  injustice  in  many  ca.ses,  and 
the  holdciB  of  claims  have  been  obliged  to  sell 
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their  interests  to  brokers,  fonie  of  whom  have 
resorted  to  sharp  practice  for  their  money. 
One  of  them  was  attended  with  some  curious 
results. 

In  the  Spring  of  1852  some  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Maripo.ca  property  took  Colo¬ 
nel  Fremont  to  Europe,  where  he  spent  nearly 
a  year,  chiefly'  at  London  and  Paris,  and  where 
his  fame  as  a  savan  and  a  discoverer  se¬ 
cured  him  the  most  flattering  attentions  from 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  and 
letters.  One  day,  as  he  was  getting  into  a 
carriage  to  go  to  the  house  of  the  American 
Embassador,  he  was  arrested  by  a  bailiflT,  and 
taken  immediately  to  prison  on  a  suit  by  the 
holders  of  some  of  the  bills  which  he  had  drawn 
on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
supplies  furni.shed  to  his  forces  in  California. 
Of  course  the  necc.«sary  bail  was  easily  ol^ 
tained  the  next  day,  and  he  only  lay  one  night 
in  the  debtor's  jail  on  account  of  the  debts  of 
the  United  State.s  for  California.  But  in  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  trial  of  the  suit,  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  defense  to  obtain  the  testimony 
of  the  lion.  James  Buchanan,  who  was  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  of  the  United  States  during  the 
whole  of  5Ir.  Polk’s  Administration,  and  there¬ 
fore  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  views  of 
cur  Government  on  the  whole  all'air  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  California,  from  the  first  confiden¬ 
tial  instructions  to  Fremont  before  he  started, 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  war  and  the  subsequent 
arrangmements  for  the  Territory.  The  testi¬ 
mony  was  taken  in  1852  by  a  commission  of 
American  jurists,  under  authority  of  the  seal  of 
Sir  James  Parke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  The  bills  in  suit  were  drawn  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State.  We  give  the  most  essential 
of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  Court : 

•  •  •  9  •  • 

“  Colonel  Fremont,  the  ilci'endant,  was  in  Califor¬ 
nia  at  tl'.e  commencement  of  hostilities  beta’cen  tlie 
Cniteil  Flatea  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  ;  he  there  raised 
and  commanded  a  battalion  of  California  Tolnnteers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  460  men  ;  his  services  were  very  valuable 
—bo  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  conquest  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  and,  in  my  opinion,  is  better  entitled  to  bo  caliol  the 
‘Conqueror  of  California  ’  than  any  other  man  ;  he  con- 
tinueil  in  the  actual  command  of  this  battalion  through¬ 
out  the  month  of  March,  1847,  but  there  were  other 
troops  in  California — other  troops  of  the  United  States — 
under  the  command  of  General  Kearny,  who  was  afterward 
tho  Military  0>mmandant  and  Governor  of  California,  as  I 
have  already  stated  in  my  answer  to  the  eigth  interroga¬ 
tory  ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  decide  the  dispute  to  which 
1  have  already  referred,  between  Colonel  Fremont  and 
General  Kearny,  but  as  long  as  the  California  battalion 
existed  they  were  under  the  separate  and  independent 
command  of  Colonel  Fremont,  while  General  Kearny 
commanded  the  other  troops  of  the  United  .States. 


“  I  neither  know  nor  believe  that  the  defeuilant 
himself  individually,  or  for  his  own  private  use  or  beoeCt, 
ever  received  any  consideration  for  said  bills,  or  any  of 
them,  and  do  not  believe  there  was  any  consideration 
whatever  for  drawing  or  accepting  of  tho  same  bills,  or 
auy  or  either  of  them,  other  than  to  procure  supplies  for 
the  forces  under  bis  command  in  California. 

9  9  9  9  9  9  9 

“  I  should  have  accepted  and  paid  these  bills,  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  things  in  California,  had  Congress 
appropriated  any  money  and  idaced  it  at  my  disposal 
which  could  be  applied  to  their  payment,  though  it  would 
have  been  more  correct  to  have  drawn  these  bills  on  tho 
Secretary  of  War.  I  should  have  accepte<l  and  paid  these 
liills  ahd  had  them  charged  in  account  against  Colonel 
Fremont,  to  bo  settled  for  at  the  general  settlement  of  his 
accounts  as  Commander  of  the  California  battalion,  lud 
any  such  appropriation  been  made.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  now  stands  in  tho  relation  of 
the  rival  of  Mr.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency, 
which  gives  additional  value  to  his  impartial 
testimony,  given  in  other  circumstances  and 
under  oath,  with  peculiar  solemnity.  His 
answers  fully  establish  Fremont's  integrity  in 
his  transactions,  his  right  to  draw  the  drafts  on 
tho  Government,  the  reason  why  those  drafts 
were  not  paid,  tho  want  of  a  specific  appropria¬ 
tion,  which  was  not  made  because  no  man  could 
have  anticipated  the  success  of  Fremont’s 
movement ;  also,  the  estimate  then  entertained 
by  the  Government  of  the  paramount  value  of 
Fremont's  services  in  the  acquisition  of  tho 
Territory — “  In  my  opinion  is  better  entitled 
to  be  called  the  Conqueror  of  California  than 
any  other  man.” 

Another  important  point  is  Mr.  Buchanan's 
inability,  in  1852,  to  decide  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  between  Colonel  Fremont  and 
General  Kearny,  which  is  a  practical  admission 
that  tho  judgment  of  tho  Court-martial  in  1849 
was  not  deemed  conclusive  against  Colonel 
Fremont,  nor  approved  by  tho  Adinini.stration 
and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  when  taken  in 
connection  with  President  Polk’s  restoration  of 
his  sword,  and  Taylor’s  appointment  of  him  as 
Mexican  Boundary  Commissioner,  sliows  that 
they  believed  him  blameless  in  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter. 

THE  PACIKfC  K.ill.ROAD. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  one  of  our 
public  men  who  took  an  earlier  or  bolder  stand 
in  favor  of  this  great  enterprise.  In  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Snyder,  written  in  California,  Dec.  11, 
1850,  and  before  his  election  as  Senator,  ho 
declares  himself  fully  and  strongly  “  in  favor 
of  a  central  national  railroad  from  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  to  the  Pacific  Ocean and  proceeds  to 
point  out  and  delineate  the  proper  route  for 
such  a  road,  as  indicated  by  his  own  explora¬ 
tions,  and  to  recommend  “  its  immediate  loca- 
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tion  and  speediest  possible  construction.’’  He 
said : 

**  Its  stupc'ndous  magoitude— >the  immeni^c  bcnvOt  which 
it  will  confer  upon  our  whole  country— tlio  clmnges  irhich 
it  will  operate  throughout  tho  racific  Ocean  and  Kasteru 
jtai* — comniingUug  together  the  Euro(>oan,  American  and 
Asiatic  races— Mpr'^ading  indeflnitcly  religious,  social  and 
political  improvement— characterize  it  us  tho  greatest  en¬ 
terprise  of  tho  age,  and  a  great  question  projiosed  for  the 
solution  of  the  Anioricnn  people.  There  never  has  been 
presented  an  enterprise  so  calculated  to  draw  together  in 
its  support  all  classes  of  society  ;  and  the  perpetual  and 
always  increasing  benefits  which  it  will  confer  upon  the 
human  race  in  addition  to  the  weighty  national  consider¬ 
ations,  military,  political  and  commercial,  which  more  im¬ 
mediately  concern  us,  call  upon  us  for  imme<liatc  and 
efficient  action.  Ardently  in  favor  of  the  work,  it  follows 
of  course  that  I  am  entirely  sati.sfied  of  its  practicability 
and  believe  fully  in  its  ultimate  and  speedy  construction. 
Many  years  of  labor  and  exploration  of  the  interior  of  our 
continent,  and  along  a  great  part  of  the  way  the  road  will 
necessarily  pass,  have  conclusively  satisfied  me  not  only 
of  its  entire  practicability,  but  of  €*xtraordioary  advan¬ 
tages  offered  for  its  construction. 

He  also  addressed  a  long  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  couvention  held  in  Philadelphia  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Washington,  in  1850.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  of  Congress  in  March, 
1852,  by  the  good  management  of  Senator 
Chase,  of  Ohio,  a  large  appropriation  was  made 
for  the  survey  of  three  routes  to  the  Pacific  ; 
and  Colonel  Fremont  resolved  to  return  from 
Europe  and  organize  another  expedition  across 
the  continent,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
his  exploration  in  tho  mountains  about  the 
head-waters  of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  he  con¬ 
fidently  believed  would  prove  the  most  feasible 
central  route  for  the  proposed  road.  Ho  start¬ 
ed  from  Westport,  Oct.  22,  1853,  and  went 
straight  to  the  point  from  which  he  had  been 
so  disastrously  led  astray  by  his  guide  in  1849  : 
and  on  his  return  to  Wasliingtou  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Summer,  ho  made  a  highly  favorable  state¬ 
ment  in  a  letter  to  the  National  Intelligencer. 
He  has  barometrical  observations  and  photo¬ 
graphic  views  of  the  country,  with  other  ample 
memoranda,  both  scientific  and  practical,  of  the 
country,  and  has  since  been  occupied  in  re¬ 
ducing  his  journals  to  a  proper  form  for  publi¬ 
cation,  for  which  purpose  he  took  up  a  tempo¬ 
rary  residence  in  this  city  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Some  of  the  incidents  of  the  journey 
across  the  mountains  have  been  detailed  in  a 
brief  journal  kept  by  Mr.  Carvalho,  the  artist 
of  the  expedition,  and  published  in  Bigelow’s 
Life  of  Fremont.  In  descending  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  west  side,  the  party  became 
involved  in  deep  snows,  where  they  wandered 
for  nearly  fifty  days,  enduring  great  privations, 
having  consumed  their  provisions,  until  they 
were  obliged  to  kill  their  horses  for  food,  and 


to  use  this  with  great  parsimony.  But  owing 
to  the  presence  of  their  chief,  his  rigid  disci¬ 
pline  and  impartial  distribution  of  their  scanty 
store,  only  one  of  the  company  gave  out,  and^ 
he  died  on  the  7th  of  February,  almost  in  sight 
of  the  Mormon  settlement  at  Parawna.  In 
crossing  the  Wahsatch  Mountains  on  foot,  Car¬ 
valho  describes  Colonel  Fremont  as  at  their 
head,  “  tramping  a  pathway  for  his  men  to  fol¬ 
low  ;  he,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  to¬ 
ward  the  last,  entirely  barefoot,”  but  nothing 
could  break  his  resolution,  which  carried  them 
through  in  safety.  Colonel  Babbitt,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Utah,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  dispatches  and  the  United  States  mail, 
met  the  party  on  the  8th  and  urged  him  to 
abandon  his  survey,  his  party  were  so  enfeebled, 
but  he  was  resolved  not  to  return  without  com¬ 
pleting  his  survey.  Babbitt  reported  in  San 
Francisco  that  they  would  never  get  through ; 
but  about  the  first  of  Jlay  they  came  in  alive, 
with  all  the  results  of  the  survey  secured.  He 
then  gives  the  general  impressions  of  his  jour¬ 
ney  ; 

**  It  is  clearly  established  that  the  Winter  condition  of 
tho  country  con.stitutes  no  impediment,  and  from  what 
has  been  said  the  entire  practicability  of  the  line  will  be 
as  clearly  inferred.  A  fuller  account  hereafter  will  com¬ 
prehend  detailed  descriptions  of  tho  country,  with  their 
absolute  and  relative  elevation.s,  and  show  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  conclusions  were  based.  They  arc  con¬ 
tributed  at  this  time  as  an  element  to  aid  tho  public  in 
forming  an  opinion  on  tho  subject  of  the  projected  rail* 
way,  and  ingratification  of  mygreatdesiretodo  something 
for  its  advancement.  It  seem.s  a  treason  again.st  mankind 
and  the  spirit  of  prc^p^8.s  which  marks  the  age  to  refuse 
to  put  this  one  completing  link  to  our  national  prosperity 
and  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Europe  still  lies  bo- 
tween  Asia  and  America  ;  build  this  railroad  and  things 
will  have  revolved  about— America  will  lie  between  Asia 
and  E’jrope ;  tho  golden  vein  which  runs  through  the  his* 
tory  of  the  world  will  follow  the  iron  track  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  Asiatic  trade  will  finally  fall  into  its  last 
and  permanent  road.’^ 

Wc  cannot  withhold  an  incident  or  two  from 
Mr.  Carvalho’s  journal ; 

THE  SACRIFICE  OP  THE  HORSES. 

“At  last  wo  are  drawn  to  the  necessity  of  killing  onr 
bravo  horses  for  food.  To-day  the  first  sacrifice  was  made. 
It  was  with  us  all  a  solemn  event ;  rendered  far  more 
solemn,  however,  by  the  impressive  scene  which  followed. 
Colonel  lYemont  came  out  to  us,  and  after  referring  to  the 
dreadful  ncces-sities  to  which  his  men  had  been  reduced 
on  a  previons  expedition,  of  eating  each  other,  he  begged 
us  to  swear  that  in  no  extremity  of  hunger  would  any  of 
his  men  lift  his  band  against  or  attempt  to  prey  upon  a 
comrade ;  sooner  let  him  die  with  them  than  live  upon 
them.  They  all  promptly  took  the  oath,  and  threatened 
to  shoot  the  first  one  that  hinted  or  proposed  such  a 
thing. 

“  It  was  a  most  impressive  scene  to  witness  twenty-two 
men,  on  a  snowy  mountain,  with  bare  heads,  and  hands 
and  eyes  upraised  to  Heaven,  uttering  the  solemn  vow, 
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^  ^  ht‘lp  me  God  I'~aud  llio  valley  echoinl,  *2^  liclp  me 
God  1’  I  never  until  that  moment  realized  the  awful  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  I  was  placed.  I  remembered  the  words  of 
the  rfaluiist^  and  felt  |)erfecUy  assured  of  my  final  ftafety 
Tliey  vxmdered  in  the  tcUdemess  in  a  folitarytcay ;  they 
found  fio  nVy  to  tn.  Hungry  and  thirUy  their  tout 
fainteth  wilkin  (Acm,  and  they  cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
irottUCy  and  he  ddicered  Ihem  out  of  their  distresses.^* 

EXCOUNTKK  WITH  UTAH  INDIAN'S. 

**On  these  occasions  Culuuel  Fremont  never  showed 
himself,  which  caused  the  Indians  to  have  considerable 
more  respect  for  the  (iix^at  Captain,  as  they  usually  called 
him  ;  nor  did  he  over  communicate  directly  with  them, 
which  gave  him  time  to  deliberate,  aud  lent  a  mysterious 
importance  to  his  messages. 

“Very  much  nbrniod,  I  entered  Colonel  Fremont’s 
lodge,  and  told  him  their  errand  and  their  threats.  11c  at 
encG  expressi'd  his  detenninatiuu  not  to  submit  to  such 
im)>osition,  and  at  the  same  time  laughed  at  their  thretxts. 
I  could  not  comprtdieml  h!s  calmness.  I  deemed  our  po¬ 
sition  most  alarming,  surrounded  ns  wo  were  by  armed 
savages,  ami  I  evidently  betniyed  my  alarm  ia  my  coun¬ 
tenance.  Colonel  Fremont,  without  apparently  noticing 
my  nervous  state,  remarked  tliat  he  knew  the  Indian  char¬ 
acter  perfectly,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  stale  that  there 
was  not  siifiicient  powder  to  load  a  single  rifle  In  the  po» 
session  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Utahs.  Mf,’  continued  he. 
‘they  had  had  any  ammunition,  they  would  have  sur- 
roundo*!  and  massacred  us,  and  stolon  what  they  now  de¬ 
mand  and  aro  piirloying  for.’  I  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a 
most  Fensiblc  deduction,  and  gathered  fresh  courage  ,  the 
goner<l  aspect  of  the  enemy  was  at  once  changed  ,  and  1 
lUteutsl  to  hi.i  directions  in  a  very  diflbreot  frame  of  mind 
than  when  I  entered.  He  tore  a  leaf  from  his  journiil, 
and  handing  it  to  me,  said  :  ‘  Here,  take  this,  and  place 
it  against  a  tree,  at  a  distance  near  enough  to  hit  it 
every  time.  iHscharge  your  Colt’s  navy  six-shooters  ;  fire 
at  intervals  of  ten  to  fifteen  seconds,  and  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Indians  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
white  men  to  load  tludr  arms.*  I  did  so.  After  the  first 
shot  they  pointed  to  their  own  rifles,  as  much  as  to  say 
they  could  do  the  same  (if  they  had  happened  to  have  the 
powder).  I,  without  lowering  my  arm,  flred  a  second 
shot ;  this  startled  them.  I  discharged  it  a  third  time  ; 
their  curiosity  and  amazement  was  increased  ;  the  fourth 
time  I  pLiced  the  pistol  in  the  hands  of  the  chief,  and  told 
him  to  discharge  it,  which  ho  did,  hitting  tho  paper  and 
making  another  impression  of  the  bullet.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  times  two  other  Indians  exploded  it ;  having  dis- 
ch.arged  the  sixth,  it  was  time  to  replace  It  in  my  belt.  I 
had  another  one  ready  loaded,  which  I  dexterously  sub- 
ttitute4l,  and  scared  them  into  the  acknowledgment  that 
they  were  all  at  our  mercy,  for  we  could  kill  them  as  fast 
as  w’O  liked  if  we  were  so  di.sposed.  After  this  exhibition, 
they  forgot  their  first  demand,  but  proposed  to  exchange 
some  of  their  horses  for  blankets.  Wo  effected  a  trade  for 
three  or  four  apparently  sound,  strong  an imals^wluch,  in 
a  few  days,  proved  utterly  worthless,  Iiavinggonosohxmo 
that  we  bad  to  kill  them  for  food.  The  Indians  asked  to 
remain  in  camp,  as  it  was  then  near  dark,  and  they  had 
ridden  thirty  mile.s.  Colonel  Fremont  assented,  but  on 
this  occasion  eleven  men  were  on  guard  at  one  time,  all 
armed.  The  Indians,  who  no  doubt  waited  in  our  camp 
to  run  our  horses  oT  during  tho  night,  were  much  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  having  an  opportunity.  They  quietly  de¬ 
parted  next  morning,  while  our  whole  camp  listened  to 
the  energetic  exclamation  of  Colonvl  Fremont,  that  the 
‘  Price  of  safety  is  eternal  vigilance.'  " 


Ot'  the  present  po.sltiou  ot  Colonel  Freinont 
as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  just  about  to  take  place,  wo  have  no  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak : 

(From  Bigelow’s  life  of  Colonel  Fremont.] 

Colonel  Fremont  is  now  but  forty-three  years  of  age. 
Though  in  the  prime  of  life,  ho  is  alrca<ly  eminent.  Be¬ 
fore  ho  was  thirty  he  had  enrolled  his  name  among  tho 
most  eminent  explorom  and  geographers,  and  liad  given 
it  to  the  rivers  and  the  mountains  and  tlio  proiluctions  of 
the  soil,  which  ho  was  the  first  to  explore.  Before  ho 
was  thirty-fivo  ho  had  cmancipatol  an  einpiro  from  Mexi¬ 
can  tyranny,  and  was  unanimously  elected  its  (iovorrmr 
by  those  whom  he  had  deliverod.  When  but  thirty-seven 
ho  was  elected  to  the  highest  legislative  dignity  In  the 
American  Republic  ;  and  within  tho  last  year  his  earlier 
distinctions  liave  been  thrown  into  comparative  obscurity 
by  his  selection  ns  the  national  champion  of  freedom  und 
civilization  in  the  approaching  lYe.ddential  election.  His 
nomination  at  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  of  June,  gave 
symmetry  and  completeness  to  a  career  which  is  more 
commended  by  iU  results  to  tho  American  people  than 
that  of  any  mao,  at  his  years,  whom  the  country  has 
produced. 

Colonel  Fremont  is  about  five  feet  nine  inches  high, 
slight  and  sinewy  In  bis  structure,  but  gracefully  propor¬ 
tioned  and  eminently  prepossessing  in  his  personal  ap¬ 
pearance.  His  eyes  are  blue  and  very  large,  ht.s  nose 
aquiline,  bis  forehead,  over  which  his  brown  curling  hair 
is  parted  at  the  center,  is  high  and  capacious.  He  never 
shaves,  but  wears  his  beard  neatly  trimmed. 

His  head  as  w*cU  as  person  are  strikingly  symmetrical, 
and  indicate  the  compact  strength  and  symmetry  of  cliar- 
aeter  which  he  Ilts  displayed  through  life.  Tlie  hight  of 
his  head  above  the  ears  also  reveals  the  elevation  of  his 
sentiments  and  the  general  bcoovolenoe  and  purity  of  his 
nature. 

COURT  SCENE  IN  THE  BACK  WOODS. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  opening  of  the  first  Court  in  Greene  County, 
Ohio,  is  interesting,  as  exhibiting  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  humble  beginnings  of  the 
early  settlers  of  that  State,  and  the  “  go-abcad- 
itiveness  ”  of  the  present  generation. 

As  late  as  18i>0  there  stood,  about  five  miles 
west  of  Xenia,  on  the  Dayton  road,  or  near  it, 
a  log  cabin,  which  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to 
describe,  as  it  was  similar  to  all  log  cabins  in 
its  exterior  appearance ;  indeed,  there  was 
nothing  about  it  worthy  of  note,  except  that  it 
was  the  first  Court-house  of  Greene  County. 
Here,  in  1803,  on  the  10th  of  May,  mot  William 
Maxv.’cll,  Benj.  Whiteman  and  James  Barret,  As¬ 
sociate  Judges, and  John  Paul, clerk,  to  organize 
the  Court,  lay  out  the  county  iuto  town.<^hips, 
and  transact  some  other  necessary  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  interest  of  their  constituents. 
At  that  time  the  cabin  .was  owned  by  Peter 
Borders.  It  was  built  by  General  Benjamin 
IVhiteman,  one  of  the  Judges,  and  was  located 
near  the  cabin  of  one  Owen  Davis — a  brave 
Indian  fighter,  and  a  fine  specimen  of  his  class, 
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gcncy  ;  the  farmer,  in  his  homespun  suit,  who 
had  come  to  meet  his  neighbors,  and  Icarii  the 
news ;  the  Yankee,  with  his  barrel  of  corn-stalk 
whisk7  mounted  on  an  ox-sled,  out  of  which  he 
retailed  the  liquid  poison  nf“  fore-pen-sappeucy 
a  glass;”  besides  numerous  idlers,  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  business  or  desire,  except  to  kill  time 
and  sec  the  fun ;  for  “  Court,”  in  those  days, 
was  a  scene  of  as  much  animation  and  bois¬ 
terous  mirth  as  the  “militia  training”  of  a 
somewhat  later  date  in  the  New  England 
States. 

Tlic  accommodations  were  rather  limited  and 


who  had  erected  a  mill  and  settled  down  to  the 
utilitarian  occupation  of  grinding  corn  for  the 
good  people  of  Greene  County  and  its  environs. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Court  was  held  on 
the  2d  of  August,  for  the  trial  of  causes,  with 
FrancisDunlary  for  Presiding  Judge,  and  Daniel 
Simons,  Prosecuting  Attorney.  Of  course  there 
was  quite  a  collection  of  the  neighboring  gentry, 
who,  although  they  had  no  especial  business  to 
call  them  there,  had  nevertheless  come  to  “  tend 
Court.”  There  was  the  hunter,  in  his  buckskin 
shirt  and  leggings,  leaning  on  his  rifle,  which 
had  done  him  good  service  in  many  an  emer- 
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uncouth.  The  cabin  cousisted  of  one  room,  and 
that  was  only  about  twelve  by  fourteen  feet, 
and  in  that  space  were  crowded  four  Judges,  the 
clerk,  prosecuting  attorney,  twelve  jurors,  and 
as  many  spectators  as  could  conveniently  find 
standing  room.  The  seats  for  the  Judges  were 
three-legged  stools  ;  the  desk  was  of  puncheons, 
supported  on  four  crotched  sticks  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  the  balance  of  the  furniture 
was  in  keeping. 

The  roll  of  Judges  was  called,  the  grand 
jurors  were  called  and  sworn,  the  clerk,  acting 
as  crier,  had  pronounced  the  talismanic 
Oyez !  oyez !  oyez !  all  persons  having  busi¬ 
ness  with  this  Court,  sitting  in  and  for  the  body 
of  Greene  County,”  &c.,  three  times,  the  Jury 
were  duly  charged  to  take  cognizance  of  all 
matters  antagonistic  to  the  peace  of  Greene 
County,  and  had  “  retired  out  of  Court  ”  to  the 
Grand  Jury  room,  which  was  a  little  squat- 
shaped  pole  hut  about  a  rod  from  the  main 
building,  where  accommodations  were  provided 
for  them.  So  far  so  good.  But  here  an  unex¬ 
pected  and  unfortunate  dilemma  stopped  the 
wheels,  and  the  purveyors  of  justice  could  go 
no  further,  for  there  was  no  business  to  do. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  remain  in  this 
quandary  long,  however,  for  their  constituents 
immediately  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  it  would  not  do  for  the  Court  to  ad¬ 
journ  for  want  of  business.  It  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  upon  the  county  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a  moment,  and  they  proceeded  to  carve  out 
work  for  the  Grand  Jury  and  their  honors,  the 
Judges,  by  entering  into  divers  lights,  at  fisti¬ 
cuffs,  off-hand.  No  doubt  the  whisky  barrel 
had  its  influence  in  setting  these  social  contests 
on  foot.  This  by  way  of  parenthesis,  however, 
for  we  would  not  think  for  a  moment  of  impugn¬ 
ing  the  sobriety  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greene 
County ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  certain  it  is  that 
black  eyes,  and  other  accompaniments  of  such 
nmusements,  were  rather  plentiful  during 
“  Court  time  and  the  Jury  found  no  lack  of 
work  to  do  before  the  time  for  adjournment 
arrived. 

Among  the  combatants  on  this  interesting 
occasion  was  Owen  Davis,  who,  being  a  near 
neighbor  of,  and  intimately  acquainted  with, 
their  Honors,  felt  bound  to  give  them  a  fair 
■start  in  business.  Owen,  moreover,  was  at 
home,  and  felt  groat  interest  for  the  honor  and 
credit  of  the  locality,  to  maintain  which  he  dc- 
toiTuined  to  be  the  first  to  carve  out  business 
for  the  Court.  He  coasequently  essayed  a 
quarrel  with  some  of  his  neighbors,  but  finding 
his  prowess  not  likely  to  be  put  to  the  test  upon 


those  who,  knowing,  feared  it,  he  tried  a  War¬ 
ren  County  man,  who  had  attended  Court  to 
see  the  fun,  and  in  this  effort  he  was  more  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  for  this  individual  wa.s  not  proof 
against  Owen's  epithct.s.  and  being  somewhat  a 
stranger,  felt  obligated  to  sustain  his  character. 
Owen  stigmatized  him  as  n  “speculator  in 
pork,*'  or,  in  otlier  words,  a  hog-stealer.  This 
was  too  much  to  stand,  and  a  challenge  wa.s  the 
result.  In  a  few  minutes  a  ring  was  cleared, 
and  at  it  they  went  in  true  knock  down  and 
drag-out  style.  “  A  fight !  a  light !”  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  all  gathered  about 
the  combatants  to  see  fair  play.  Even  the 
Grand  Jury  was  not  proof  against  the  e.xcite- 
ment,  and  left  their  Jury-room  to  witness  the 
sport.  Finally,  after  some  rough  work,  Owen 
was  declared  victor,  and,  shaking  himself  like 
a  dog  on  leaving  the  water,  and  repairing  to  the 
Court-room,  he  took  out  his  buckskin  purse, 
which  he  threw  upon  the  table,  and,  addressing 
Whiteman,  one  of  the  Judge.s,  said :  “There, 
Ben,  I’ve  whipped  thatd — d  hog  thief!— what’s 
the  ditmage — what's  to  pay?'’  And  doubling 
up  his  fist  and  shaking  it  at  him,  he  continued: 
“  Yes,  Ben,  and  if  you  was  to  steal  a  hog,  d — n 
you,  I’d  whip  you  too !”  He  doubtless  thought 
it  best  to  pay  up  as  he  went  along,  and  know 
how  expensive  it  was ;  for  as  his  stock  of  money 
was  limited,  fighting  might  prove  to  be  too 
great  a  luxury  to  indulge  in.  His  case  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Grand  Jury,  who  had  returned 
to  their  quarters,  and  who  made  out  a  present¬ 
ment  of  Owen’s  case,  which  was  immediately 
tried,  and  he  was  fined  eight  dollara  He  paid 
the  line  like  a  man,  and  thought  it  was  cheap 
enough. 

Nine  other  cases  were  presented  by  the  Jury, 
all  for  fighting  after  the  Court  was  organized, 
and  in  every  case  the  parties,  pleading  guilty, 
were  fined,  “  according  to  law,”  various  sums, 
ranging  from  three  to  eight  dollars,  which  they 
likewise  paid.  ^ 

The  Court,  after  disposing  of  these  cases,  en¬ 
gaged  in  granting  licenses,  and  among  the  first 
granted  was  one  to  Peter  Borders,  to  keep  a 
tavern  at  his  house,  on  the  payment  of  four  dol¬ 
lars,  together  with  all  legal  fees.  So  that  our 
log  cabin  has  the  honor  of  ireing  the  first  inn, 
as  well  ns  the  first  Court-house,  of  Greene 
County.  Perhaps  the  Court  was  a  little  inter¬ 
ested  in  granting  this  license.  Like  old  Jock 
Falstaff,  they  might  like  to  “  take  their  own 
ea.-c  at  their  inn.” 

After  arranging  this  important  business  to 
their  own  entire  satisfaction,  the  Court  ad¬ 
journed,  having  been  in  session  three  days. 


MUSIC. 
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MUSIC. 

BT  lUGT  ruKKlST. 

The  blind  boy  asks — 

“  What  i.s  It  ?  and  where  does  it  dwell  ? 

The  densely  curtained  windows  of  his  soul 
admit  no  light ;  yet  he  is  told  that  there  are 
tranquil  stars  in  the  blue  above  him — God’s 
goldenly  written  poem  to  the  universe — and 
that  the  sun  and  moon  give  form  and  coior  and 
expression  to  the  oiyccts  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  so.  when  he  hears  music,  he  fancies 
that  outside  of  himself  those  tender  and  mourn¬ 
ful  notes  have  a  form  and  significance  revealed 
by  the  light.  But  wc  are  ali  blind  listeners. 
No  one  can  grasp  the  delicious  phantom  of 
sound.  Light  cannot  find  what  is  formless  and 
void.  We  all  cry — 

“  Whi*.t  is  it?  and  where  docu  it  dwell?’* 

And  only  liquid  echoes  come  mockingiy  back 
to  us. 

We  involuntarily  shut  our  eyes  while  we 
listen  to  music.  They  are  not  only  incapable 
of  detecting  its  mysterious  outlines,  but  the 
seeing  sense  crosses  and  confuses  the  hearing 
sense.  We  darken  our  eyes  to  quicken  our 
ears.  If  we  do  not  sec  ihc  mechanical  attend¬ 
ants  and  trappings  of  melody,  the  enchanting 
spirit  passes  the  portal  of  the  soul  unchal¬ 
lenged,  hushing  its  tumult,  or  stirring  its  still 
waters  at  will. 

Who  has  not  felt  the  power  of  music,  and 
vainly  sought  out  the  distinct  elements  of  it.s 
holy  and  strange  fascination  ? 

Very  earnestly  must  Saul,  the  dciuon-haunt- 
cd  king,  have  questioned,  “  What  is  it?”  when 
the  mellow  harp  of  the  shepherd  boy  wooed 
him  so  gently  from  his  gloom  to  find  the  black 
spirit  gone  out  and  an  angel  sitting  in  its  place. 

The  favorite  Greek  legend  of  Orpheus  en¬ 
chanting  the  wild  beasts  and  the  trees  and 
rocks  of  Olympus,  with  the  golden  lyre  of 
Apollo,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  in¬ 
tense  power  of  harmonious  sounds  as  felt  and 
acknowledged  since 

“  Music,  beavcDly  maid,  was  youn^.” 

All  the  poets  have  sung  to  this  divinity ; 
crime-stained  and  hardened  men  have  wept 
under  its  influence,  and  the  hearts  of  dear  in¬ 
nocent  children  have  been  stirred  by  it  to  a 
painful  rapture  that  left  them  half  in  terror. 
I  remcml)er  that  once,  during  a  visit  at  the 
bouse  of  a  friend,  a  pale,  spiritual  boy  prayed 
his  mother,  with  the  good-night  kiss,  not  to 
sing  any  more  songs  when  he  had  gone  to  his 
bed.  for  the  sounds  made  his  heart  ache,  and  he 
could  not  sleep.  Beautiful  boy  1  Ue  did  not 


know  that  it  was  the  voice  of  uncmljodied 
beauty — the  whisper  of  an  angel — the  sign  of 
a  great  unutterable,  that  made  bis  sensitive 
soul  quiver.  The  frail  finite  could  not  bear  the 
thrillings  of  the  infinite.  Something  in  kind 
must  have  been  felt  by  Jean  Paul  Richter  when 
he  said  of  music — “  Away !  away !  thou  speak- 
cst  to  me  of  things  which,  in  ail  my  endless 
life,  I  have  found  uot,  and  shall  not  find.” 

Tliere  io  every  variety  of  music,  and  every 
heart  leaps  at  its  own  particular  quality  and 
style  of  harmony.  I  own  to  a  spell  in  the  sor¬ 
rowful  refrain  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the 
thin,  regretful  cry  of  the  cricket ;  in  the  rmst- 
ling  of  leaves  when  Autumn  is  trailing  her 
gorgeous  robes  through  the  woods.  I  love  a 
.simple,  soul-suug  ballad,  and  there  is  a  holy 
grandeur  in  the  pealing  organ  and  anthem ; 
tjut  I  am  never  so  surrounded  and  pavilioned 
with  the  subtle  enchantment  of  music  as  when 
listening  to  a  line  opera.  Thougli  I  understand 
no  word  tliat  is  uttered,  there  is  a  language  in 
each  pure,  flc.xible  solo,  and  w’ild,  undulating 
chorus,  tha4  appeals  to  my  inmost  soul.  No 
otlier  music  so  hovers  over  and  broods  down 
upon — so  lifts  and  depresse.s  me. 

Music  is  an  all-pervading  element — an  indis- 
pen.siible  quality  in  the 

romp  aivl  circum.^tonce  of  {{lorioa:^  war.” 

There  is  a  strange  Inspiriting  power  in  mar¬ 
tial  mu.sic. 

Tlio  noighiog  stfeeti  and  the  slirill  trump, 

Tlie  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  oar-piercing  fife,” 

have  led  many  a  brave  boy — many  a  noble 
heart,  in  the  fall,  rich  robe  of  manhood,  to  the 
cannon’s  mouth  and  a  pitiless  doom.  And  this 
is  glory. 

Among  legions  of  street  organs,  there  is  oc¬ 
casionally  one  that  grinds  out  a  sweet  and 
balmy  strain,  that  reaches  the  heart ;  but,  for 
tlic  most  part,  they  are  fairly  represented  e.ud 
immortalized  iu  llolincs'  inimitable  poem  : 

“  You  tliinU  they  ar©  crusaders,  sent 
Fnim  some  inferaal  clime, 

To  pluck  the  eyes  of  sentiment, 

And  dock  the  tail  of  rliyme, 

To  crack  tlie  voice  of  melody, 

And  break  the  legs  of  time.’* 

There  is  a  mellow  pathos  in  the  tones  of  the 
flute  that  thrills  along  our  purest  memorie.s  and 
stirs  the  fouutaiu  of  tears.  Alcibiade.s  proved 
himself  wanting  in  a  flue  susceptibility  of  bur- 
niony  when  ho  pronounced  flute-playing  a  mean 
art,  and  caused  it  to  be  bani-^hed  from  among 
the  profuse  accomplishments  of  his  time,  Ik?- 
causc  it  monopolized  the  mouth  and  breath 
and  precluded  tuo  possibility  of  simuliuueous 
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speaking.  It  was  not  ouly  an  in.^ult  to  the 
lyric  muiic,  Euterpe,  whose  attribute  is  a  flute, 
but  a  direct  insult  to  the  great  absorbing  spirit 
of  melody,  whose  office-work  it  is  to  charm  us 
into  a  rapt  silence. 

There  is  music  iu  the  voice  of  a  true  nobili¬ 
ty.  A  refined  and  regal  soul  must  needs  utter 
itself  in  musifc.  The  great  thought  and  its 
choice  setting  must  be  evolved  in  sounds  har¬ 
monious,  or  the  beautiful  unity  and  complete¬ 
ness  is  destroyed. 

“  The  cattencen  of  voice.4,  that  are  tuned 
By  majesty  and  purity  of  thought/' 

are  closely  linked  to  the  finer  modulations  of 
angelic  utterance. 

Love  is  a  universal  harmonizer.  There  is 
ever  a  deep  stcaliug  sweetness  in  the  voice  of 
one  we  love.  The  roughest  intonation  catches 
a  kind  of  persuasive  euphony  when  it  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  tenderness.  We  speak  the  name 
of  the  beloved  in  softest  contralto,  as  wc  would 
talk  low  to  the  gods. 

Oh  I  sooner  8haU  the  roi^  of  May  ^ 

Mistake  her  own  sweet  nightingale. 

And  to  some  meaner  minstrel’s  lay 
Open  her  bosom’s  glowing  vail, 

Tlian  love  shall  ever  doubt  a  tone, 

A  breath  of  the  beloved  one  I” 

**  Love’s  tongue,  as  sweet  and  musical 

As  bright  Apollo’s  lute,  strung  with  his  hair.” 

Nature’s  harp  has  Its  million  strings,  and  Na¬ 
ture’s  voice  its  unnumbered  cadences.  The 
pattering  rain  is  Nature's  soft  lullaby.  The 
elfish  whistle  of  Boreas  is  a  weird  soprano,  and 
the  rolling  thunder  a  magnificent  bass  in  the 
grand  choral  song  of  the  universe.  The  soul 
of  music  within  us  thrills  ever  to  the  soul  of 
music  without.  This  undefiiiablc  something 
lies  coiled  in  the  deeper  mystery  of  being,  and 
will  be  revealed  only  in  its  solution. 

Xew  York,  September,  1850. 


A  BALLAD  OF  BEDLAM. 

TLp  following  sip  from  London  “  Punch  ”  is 
much  better  to  take  tlaii  the  general  run  of 
Laura  Matilda’s  small  beer : 

0,  lady,  wake !  the  azure  mooa 
Is  rippling  in  the  venlant  skies, 

The  owl  is  warbling  his  soft  tune, 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes 
Tlie  joys  of  futura  years  are  |iast, 

To-morrow’s  hopes  have  fled  away  ; 

Still  let  IIS  love,  and  e’en  at  last, 

We  shall  be  happy  yesterday. 

Tlie  early  beam  of  rosy  night 
Drives  off  the  ebon  morn  afar, 

While  through  the  murmur  of  the  light 
The  huntsman  winds  his  mad  guitar. 

Tlien,  lady,  wake  I  my  brigantine 

Panta,  neighs,  and  prances  to  lie  free  ; 

TUI  the  creation  I  am  thino. 

To  some  rich  desert  fly  with  me. 


Stiilrio. 

THE  SEEN  AND  THE  UNSEEN. 

Ili'ME  rejected  all  testimony,  however  com¬ 
plete,  that  attempted  to  establish  the  truth  of 
anything  counter  to  human  experience,  and  be 
makes  this  experience  to  consist  entirely  of 
facta  relating  to  our  external  existence.  Tbe 
more  delicate  and  subtile  experiences  of  the 
internal  life  were  ranked  among  the  chimeras 
of  a  disordered  imagination. 

We  know  the  sun  has  risen  every  day  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years,  and  there¬ 
fore  wc  safely  predict  it  will  rise  in  the  same 
way  for  ages  to  come.  This  kind  of  reusuniDg 
is  the  so-much  vaunted  argument  of  human  ex¬ 
perience.  It  presupposes  an  eternal  fi.xeduess— 
an  everlasting  repetition  of  the  same  thing  in 
the  same  way— whereas  even  our  system  of  sun 
and  planets  is  moving  onward  in  the  vast  plain 
of  the  universe,  leaving  suns  and  stars  btliiud 
us,  that  wc  may  enter  the  vistas  of  new  worldi 
and  brighter  constellations.  With  this  new 
physical  expicrience  must  come  to  the  mind  uad 
soul  of  man  a  corresponding  culargemeut  of 
the  spiritual  experience,  so  that  wliat  tvaa 
truth  a  thousand  years  ago  may  be  only  rela¬ 
tively  so  iu  our  day.  This  iron  argument, 
so  utterly  material,  cuts  otT  all  progress. 
Men  should  never  advance — should  never  ad¬ 
mit  anything  as  true  which  had  not  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  past  ages.  It  is  the  iron  band 
upon  the  human  brow,  pressing  in  upon  the 
brain,  and  holding  it  to  a  limited  growth,  ex¬ 
cluding  light  and  development,  and  keeping 
man  to  a  bondage  of  ideas,  more  goading  than 
the  bondage  of  the  body. 

Under  tliis  hard  materialism  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  thought,  and  no  aspiration  of 
soul.  Man  is  no  better  than  n  machine  moving 
forever  in  the  same  plane.  He  is  subject  to  a 
round  of  ever  recurring  change,  but  alwayi 
within  a  given  limit.  Hu  is  a  creature  such  os 
the  poets  have  been  wont  to  conceive  ai 
gnomes  of  the  mine  or  spirits  of  the  air,  Aricli 
or  Calibans,  but  not  onward,  far-seeing,  heav- 
cn-reaclting  intelligences. 

Tbe  argument  of  Ilumc  is  more  specious 
than  convincing.  Our  state  is  not  fl.xcd  to  an 
ever-recurring  round  of  undeviating  experi¬ 
ences.  The  external  world-  is  meliorated 
yearly  by  the  conditions  of  human  spiritual 
beings.  From  our  past  experience  of  printing, 
or  of  lightning,  no  one  would  ever  have  pre¬ 
dicted  the  telegraph.  Our  experiences  arc 
every  day  as  seemingly  miraculous  as  any  re- 
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curded  in  the  sacred  books.  To  the  man  who 
lived  fifty  years  ago  the  locomotive  or  the  tele¬ 
graph  would  have  been  a  miracle  could  it  have 
been  suddenly  revealed  to  him.  When  we  are 
deeper  in  the  alcana  of  life  and  nature  what  is 
called  a  miracle  may  be  found  to  be  but  a 
simple  and  beautiful  development  of  hidden 
forces. 

The  whole  law  of  our  being  is  onward,  on¬ 
ward.  We  all  stretch  forth  hands  to  the  Infi¬ 
nite — we  lean  away  to  the  eternal — we  long 
with  an  ever  unslacked  thirst  for  those  hidden 
fountains  of  everlasting  truth,  of  which  the  few 
who  have  partaken  have  never  died,  but  live 
on  in  human  hearts,  remembered  with  an  undy¬ 
ing  love. 

The  great  command  to  worship  God,  without 
sign  or  form — the  unseen,  eternal  spirit,  and 
no  created  idol,  is  based  upon  this  very  ground 
of  an  abstract  idea,  which  the  mind  of  man  is 
able  to  conceive,  and  intimates  also  the  growth 
of  that  mind.  Did  not  the  mind  of  man  grow 
in  the  progress  of  the  ages,  the  dumb  idol  of 
the  Heathen  would  l)e  as  significant  now  us  it 
was  to  the  mind  of  the  Brittain  or  the  Gaul 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  to  this  day  to 
the  mind  of  the  South  Sea  Pagan.  But  men 
outgrow  this  material  symbolism,  and  there¬ 
fore  were  from  the  first  forbidden  to  worship 
anything  but  the  abstract,  unseen  spirit,  over 
all  and  in  all.  Man  was  to  worship  the  Infinite, 
for  to  worship  less  than  this  WUs  to  limit  the 
soul. 

The  child  wonders  and  pines  to  know  what 
is  beyond  the  girdle  of  hills  which  skirt  his 
horizon— it  is  the  germ  of  the  unlimited  soul 
within  him,  the  instinctive  human  longing  for 
that  which  is  beyond  his  present  experience, 
the  spark  of  the  Infinite  within  him  struggling 
for  space. 

The  age  demands  that  we  look  beyond  the 
material  to  a  more  internal  experience  for  the 
basis  of  many  truths  absolutely  essential  to  the 
well  being  of  the  race.  All  arguments  based 
upon  a  denial  of  this  must  eventually  fall  into 
contempt.  The  unseen  world  is  as  real,  as 
tangible,  and  us  all-pervading  as  the  one  which 
we  see  by  the  external  sense,  and  we  can  no 
more  cost  aside  the  one  than  the  other. 

- - 

OUR  POLITICAL  PORTRAITS. 

For  months  past,  during  the  exciting  politi¬ 
cal  campaign  now  so  near  its  close,  we  have 
been  giving  our  readers  portraits  and  biogra¬ 
phies  of  many  of  our  most  prominent  political 
men,  including  those  of  all  the  candidates  of 
the  principal  parties  for  President  and  Vice- 

Voi-  III— 30. 


President.  As  a  fitting  close  to  this  campaign 
series,  we  present  in  the  present  number  of  our 
Magazine  the  portraits  and  brief  biographies 
of  two  prominent  New  York  editors — Horace 
Greeley,  of  the  Tribune,  and  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  of  the  Herald.  Independent  of  the 
wide  field  which  these  two  editors  and  their 
journals  fill  in  public  observation,  there  seems 
to  be  a  fitness  in  thus  placing  them  in  juxtapo¬ 
sition  at  the  present  time,  from  the  fact  that 
now,  after  many  years  of  most  bitter  warfare 
against  each  other,  they  have  been  marshalling 
their  forces  under  the  same  banner  in  this  great 
battle  of  the  Presideney,  fighting  gallantly  in 
the  same  ranks,  and  wielding  their  trenchant 
blades  against  a  common  foe.  This  union  of 
their  forces,  however,  we  should  remark,  seems 
to  be  confined  to  national  politics,  for  in  the 
canva.s8  for  the  State  and  city  elections  they 
support  different  candidates.  And  whether 
their  personal  relations  have  been  in  any  con¬ 
siderable  degree  changed  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  It  is  said  they  have  recently  break¬ 
fasted  together  at  a  leading  hotel  in  the  city, 
but  whether  by  accident  or  design  we  arc  not 
informed.  The  occasion  furnished  a  subject  for 
illustration  to  one  of  the  city  pictorials,  (Frank 
Leslie’s,)  from  which  we  copy  the  subjoined  re¬ 
marks  ; 

No  two  men  connocte<t  with  journnlism  !n  this  country 
)iAvo  occupieil  A  larj^or  share  of  public  attention  than  the 
i**lil(tr«  of  the  Herald  and  Tribune.  They  are  both  of  the 
Kuuie  genufi,  the  one  a  wily  New  KngUntlor  of  Scottish 
origiu,  and  the  other  an  out-and-out  cannie  Scotchman  ; 
upon  foundationH  tin  similar,  you  can  build  all  that  is  emi¬ 
nently  practical,  all  tliat  is  positively  ideal.  uU  that  is 
good  and  all  that  is  bad.  No  two  men,  in  the  course  of 
their  eiUtorial  career,  have  been  more  coasistent,  and  yet 
no  two  have  varied  more  from  their  original  intention, 
and  this  will  be  admitted  if  we  examine  the  present  tone 
*  and  manners  ’  of  both  fApers,  and  refer  to  their  pecu¬ 
liarities  in  times  past.  Heretofore  the  groat  leading  idea 
of  the.<«e  journalists  has  been  to  differ.  One  has  been 
Anti-S^hivery,  the  other  I’ro-J’^lavcry  ;  one  was  Whig,  the 
other  rem<H.Tatic  ;  one  was  for  IVotection,  the  other  for 
Free-Trade  ;  one  defending  the  Puritans,  the  other  affect¬ 
ing  a  love  for  tlie  Cavalier  ;  one  was  encouraging  all  sorta 
of  social  reforms,  the  other  satisQed  with  things  as  they 
are ,  one  going  fof  temperance.,  the  other  against  all 
sumptuary  laws ;  in  short,  it  is  proverbial  that  let  one 
pa])er  take  a  bold  stand  in  favor  of  any  man  or  principle, 
the  other  papier  was  bound  to  ridicule  the  man  and  de¬ 
nounce  the  principle,  and  so  it  has  continued,  with  little 
exception,  up  almost  to  the  present  time.  A  new  inter- 
e.st  is  just  now  thrown  around  these  gigantic  combatants, 
from  the  fact  that  they  have  for  the  moment  come  in  con¬ 
junction  and  work  side  by  side. 

**  But  while  these  editors  affiliate  in  political  sentiments, 
another  wonderful  phenomenon  has  taken  place  :  Bennett 
and  Greeley  have  g«)ne  through  the  ceremony  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  introduction,  and  the  town  is  electrified  with  the 
fset.  For  years  they  have  boon  neighbors,  fellow-citi- 
sens — for  years  they  have  been  educating  the  people  to  < 
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•liHlike  ihem  buth  ,  (or  ycartf  uut  a  personal  (ault  pos- 
bjr  either  but  has  been  draggetl  into  and 

iicld  up  for  commiseration  and  scorn.  At  last  they  meet, 
nod  a  formal  recognition  and  go  moodily  into  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  bnrakfust.  The  event  transpired  upon  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  last  day  of  t^ptember,  1856.  The  sun  was  be¬ 
hind  clouds,  the  heavens  were  tilled  with  murky  drapery, 
which  occoMioually  wept  tears  upon  our  mother  earth  ; 
the  place  of  meeting  was  the  Everett  Ilou8C~the  grand 
tableau,  at  the  moment  of  the  most  interest,  has  been 
most  happily  sketched  by  our  artist.  We  have  no  reconl 
of  the  conversatum  which  ensued,  but  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  neither  was  in  a  communicative 
mood,  and  although  for  tlio  moment  brought  together  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  still  their  mec'ting  must  have 
lieen  irksome,  for  there  can  be  no  real  affiliation  b<‘tween 
*  diabolism,’  and  *  vegetables  vivified.’  Fur  tlio  time  being 
these  two  eccentric  stars,  after  traveling  for  years  in  mu 
tually  distant  regions  of  K(iacti,  have  come  together,  but 
it  is  a  conjunction  such  as  comets  make  when  they  cross 
the  orbits  of  other  planets,  a  touch  and  go  as  it  were,  to 
mark  a  new  flight  of  divergence,  a  new  existence  of  years 
of  separation  If  any  sharp-sighted  seer  had  been  bold 
enough  a  few  months  ago  to  announce  that  any  attraction 
could  gravitate  these  men  together,  even  fur  an  hour,  be 
would  hare  been  morally  stoned  in  our  streets,  and  been 
emphatically  without  honor  and  without  profit.  Together 
they  have  come,  however,  and  as  an  intellectual  battle 
which  can  be  viewed  from  a  safe  distance,  it  affords  f(K)«l 
for  the  mind  to  witness  how  differently  they  make  tlieir 
assaults  upon  the  common  foe,  and.  even  wliile  engaged  in 
the  same  battle,  how  each  atop  in  the  contest  to  annoy  one 
another  with  offensive  missiles,  and  turn  their  gleaming 
weapons  threateningly  in  mutual  destruction.  It  is  the 
French  and  English  armies  in  the  Crimea  of  politics  : 
while  the  enemy  is  in  sight  the  alliance  may  have  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  once  conquered,  or  no  longer  offensive,  old 
tr»<litions,  old  hates,  old  ambitions  will  again  be  in  the 
asceD<Uney,  and  the  hopeless  yet  mutual  struggle  fur 
supremacy  will  again  begin. 


THE  CHILD. 

“  Fvro  us  a  child  is  bom  ;  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  he  shall  l)e  called  Wonderful,  Conn- 
cilor,  Prince  of  Peace.”  Such  should  be  the 
86ng  of  exultation  and  joy  when  the  new  world 
•)p<‘n8  upon  one  of  these  waifs  of  Paradise ; 
when  an  ark,  freighted  with  eternal  destinies, 
is  launched  upon  the  shores  of  this  beautiful 
earth,  and  intmsted  to  human  guidance. 

Wonderful  is  the  child ;  wonderful  in  its 
mechanism — a  microcosm  of  the  universe,  dor¬ 
mant  in  its  rosy  slumbers.  As  if  the  white¬ 
winged  angels  had  borne  it  tenderly  from  the 
inner  splieres  through  the  ivory  gates  of  life, 
and  laid  it  asleep  upon  a  human  heart.  And 
now  it  will  l)e  watched  with  untiring  love,  and 
its  little  wail  be  more  potent  than  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet — its  first  smile  will  be  more  cher- 
isiied  than  all  the  “  wit  that  has  ever  set  the 
table  in  a  roar.”  Every  house  has  its  little 
child,  yet  the  revelation  is  always  new,  always 
primeval,  always  Eden-like.  Indeed,  every 
married  pair  ehoo^  ^  Edcn-dwellers,  lying 


asleep  in  fresh,  beautiful  bowers,  canopied  by 
the  wings  of  angels  and  archangels— southed 
by  lulling  waters  and  sweet  birds,  with  a  clear 
heavenly  note  falling  now  and  then  upon  the 
ear,  and  wc  know  it  comes  adown  the  celestial 
bights. 

The  great,  dusty,  evil  city  is  no  place  for  the 
holiness  of  love — no  receptacle  for  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  most  high,  which  every  household 
should  present.  There  is  no  room  there  for  the 
heavenly  incense — no  space  for  the  sweet  laugh 
of  the  child,  or  the  tender  graces  of  maid,  wife, 
or  woman,  and  manhood  is  shorn  of  his  beams, 
and  walks  forth  with  a  hard  materialism  upon 
him,  bereft  of  all  the  semblance  of  a  God. 

Councilor  of  wondrous  wisdom  is  the  child 
to  the  truth-loving  parent,  willing  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  this  living  araclc,  taught  of  God,  and 
who  has  not  as  y  et  forgotten  the  celestial  arca¬ 
na  ;  and  whose  eyes  gleam  with  a  supernal 
brightness — whose  lips  murmur  in  unknown 
tongues ; 

“  WhoBe  exterior  Bemblanco  dotli  belie 
The  soul's  immeoRity  ; 

This  best  philosopher^  who  yet  doth  keep 
Tliis  heritage— this  eye  curing  Uie  blind— 

That,  deaf  and  silent,  readest  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  forever  by  the  eternal  mind. 

Mighty  prophet  I  seer  blest, 

!  On  whom  tbeRO  mighty  truths  do  rest, 

I  Which  we  are  toiling  mil  our  lives  to  find— 

I  In  darkness  lost— the  darkness  of  the  grave— 

I  Thou,  over  whom  thy  immortality 

I  Broods  like  the  day,  a  master  o'er  a  slave, 

j  A  presence  which  is  not  to  be  put  by. 

I  Thou,  little  child  I  yet  glorious  in  the  night 

Of  Heaven-born  freeilom  on  tby  being's  bight, 

Why  with  such  earnest  pains  dost  thou  provtdie 
Tlie  years  to  bring  the  inevitable  yoke 
Thus  blindly  with  thy  blessedness  at  strife? 

Full  soon  thy  soul  shall  have  its  earthly  freight, 
And  custom  lie  upon  thee  with  a  w  eight 
Heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  os  life.'’ 

These  words  of  the  poet  are  not  extravagant 
to  him  who  receiveth  reverently  a  little  child; 
whose  arms  first  enfold  the  only  creature  “  un¬ 
spotted  from  the  world,”  and  who  has  talked 
with  the  angels,  and  who  has  thus  received  the 
nearest  revelation  of  God  to  man.  Blessed,  in¬ 
deed,  is  that  child  whose 

**  Mother  brought  him  forth 
Under  the  apple  tree,” 

wliich,  in  a  mystic  sense,  corresponds  to  the  l>cst 
affections  of  lovo  and  friendship.  Very  har¬ 
monious  will  such  child  Ijc — a  Prince  of  Peace. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  our  attention  in 
the  aspect  of  the  child  is  its  tone  of  authority, 
its  air  of  command.  It  looks  around  like  a 
king.  It  points  here  and  there  for  contribu¬ 
tions.  Nothing  is  beyond  its  reach ;  even  the 
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moou  is  not  too  high.  It  tries  everything  with 
foot  and  band,  and  tooth  and  nail.  It  will  know 
what  it  all  means.  It  will  not  be  put  off,  and 
kicks  and  screams  lustily  for  that  which  is  de¬ 
nied  it.  The  earth  is  subordinate  to  him — he 
feels  and  knows  his  own  mastery.  He  clings  to 
the  finger  with  a  grip  prophetic  of  his  hold 
upon  life  and  destiny. 

The  child  is  never  a  born  slave.  He  may  be 
made  one — a  poor  idiotic  chattel,  a  miserable 
time-server,  a  petty  coward,  a  servile  parasite 
—made  one  or  all  of  these  by  his  own  imbe¬ 
cility,  or  the  cupidity  of  another,  but  the  new'- 
born  child,  fresh  from  the  creative  touch  of  a 
free-loving  God,  is  a  very  king,  whether  he 
sprawl  in  the  grass  by  the  way-side,  or  crawl 
out  under  the  low  portal  of  the  slave  cabin,  or 
be  nurtured  amid  the  enervating  luxuries  of  a 
fashionable  hot-bed ;  everywhere  the  young 
child  is  regal.  We  may  blame,  coerce,  abuse 
and  oppress  the  child  till  he  grows  servile  as 
the  meanest  man  or  woman  among  us,  but  it  is 
our  own  perversion,  it  is  our  work,  not  the 
work  of  God  that  has  made  him  so. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  child  is  royal,  brave. 
Its  movements  betray  surprise,  curiosity,  alert¬ 
ness,  but  no  fear  till  we  have  made  him 
cowardly.  He  is  full  of  faith,  believes  all 
things,  trusts  all  things,  till  the  experience  of 
the  treachery  and  falsehood  of  those  about  him 
takes  from  him  this  ambrosia  of  the  heavenly 
bowers,  and  he,  in  place  of  the  divine  manna, 
eats  the  dead-sea  fruitage  of  our  lying  lips  and 
deceitful  hearts. 

The  child  is  an  early  and  defiant  questioner. 
It  is  a  rebel  to  custom  from  the  first.  It  cares 
nothing  for  the  proprieties ;  Nature  asserts  her¬ 
self  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  child ;  she 
is  broad  and  significant,  and  says :  “  My  way  is 
thus  and  thus,  but  I  have  planted  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  child  beautiful  germs,  which  will 
spring  up  and  bear  lovely  fruitage  unless  you, 
by  your  sordidness  and  corruption,  and  indo¬ 
lence  and  sclfishneas,  mar  and  hinder  the 
growth  of  these  seeds  which  I  plant  in  all 
hearts.” 

The  first  cries  of  the  child  are  those  of  the 
wild  animal  calling  for  its  instinctive  rights. 
It  has  no  tears  now,  any  more  than  the  young 
lion  has  tears.  Tears,  the  terrible  testimony  to 
wrong,  come  only  when  the  sovereign  nature  of 
the  child  has  been  outraged.  Tears  are  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  impediment. 

When  it  begins  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  un¬ 
satisfied  desire,  and  feel  the  coercion  of  a  will 
stronger  than  its  own,  or  the  crush  of  cruel 
vindictive  force,  then  tears  are  distilled  at  the 


benign  labyrinths  of  nature  to  save  the  child 
from  the  madness  of  fever.  It  is  met  at  the 
very  threshold  of  life  with  impediment,  which  it 
strives  with  giant  force  to  overcome,  and  kicks 
and  screams,  and  redness  of  the  face  are  as  yet 
all  the  weapons  at  command  for  this  lord  of  the 
material. 

When  the  young  master  is  declared  intolera¬ 
ble,  the  mother  cries  and  coaxes,  frets  and  slaps, 
and  the  father,  with  a  desperate  malice,  beats 
the  child  into  submission,  till,  ere  long,  he  is  that 
poor,  mean,  subservient  little  scoundrel  whom 
dull  people  praise  as  the  good  boy,  and  hold  op 
as  a  model  for  good  children.  When  a  child  has 
reached  this  pitch  of  degradation  he  is  utterly 
lost.  The  human  child,  alive  with  impulse, 
ready  for  all  that  is  bright  and  stirring,  and 
health-giving,  has  given  place  to  a  poor,  arti¬ 
ficial  snob,  who,  ten  to  one,  will  lietray  his 
friend,  cheat  his  father,  and  abuse  his  wife,  when 
be  is  old  enough  to  do  all  these  things  in  a 
worldly,  decorous,  safe  way. 

The  child  has  the  whole  world  to  learn,  and 
the  hardest  lesson  to  him  is  the  learning  that 
his  own  will  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  another, 
lie  sees  no  reason  why  he  should  not  do  his  will, 
as  well  as  those  about  him.  A  wholesome  sub¬ 
ordination  is  a  hard  lesson  to  all  of  us.  It  is  a 
lesson  over-learned  by  most  of  pei’sous.  Men 
and  women  are  as  little  willing  to  walk  royally 
as  if  they  were  what  we  are  called  in  pulpits — 
only  in  metaphor,  we  trust— “poor,  miserable 
worms  of  the  dust.” 

The  child  resists  your  authority  over  him  to 
the  last.  He  knows  of  no  law  but  that  of  love. 
He  has  been  from  the  first  taught  of  God,  and 
God  is  love.  He  springs  to  your  knee  with 
smiles  and  kisses,  for  his  whole  soul  responds  to 
your  look  of  tenderness,  and  he  turns  regally 
aside  when  you  call  him  with  a  harsh  tone  of 
voice.  You  may  kill  out  these  fine  instincts 
if  you  will,  but  the  day  of  retribution  will  come 
to  cover  your  face  with  shame,  and  fill  your 
heart  with  remorse.  You  may  beat  him  like  a 
slave,  you  may  confine  him  in  cellars  and  gar¬ 
rets,  and  closets,  as  thousands  of  well-meaning 
but  unwise  persons  do,  and  in  return  you  may 
break  down  the  fine  forces  of  the  child,  or,  if  he 
be  one  of  the  more  powerful  representatives  of 
our  humanity,  he  will  go  forth  from  you 
hardened  in  heart  and  brutalized  in  aspect. 

The  strong  passions  of  the  child  are  so  many 
elements  of  power,  which  may  send  him  forth  a 
sturdy  champion  for  all  that  is  noblest  and  best, 
a  clear-sighted  Hampden,  a  democratic  Crom¬ 
well,  or  an  inspired  Milton.  These  forces, 
rightly  directed,  are  the  levers  to  remove  moan- 
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tains  of  error  and  prejudice,  and  evil  and  op¬ 
pression  in  the  world. 

H  A  NDVERTS. 

The  charters  which  the  ancient  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Burghers  extracted  from  their  unwil¬ 
ling  sovereigns  as  security  for  their  rights, 
were  called  “  Ilandverts,”  because  the  King 
made  them  fast  with  his  own  hand.  In  this 
way  they  were  bonds  or  contracts,  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  good  faith,  like  any  contract  signed 
between  private  individuals.  To  break  these 
Ilandverts,  or  to  annul,  ignore  or  suppress 
them,  was  a  violation  of  faith,  unworthy  of  a 
king  as  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  private 
mercthant.  The  people  have  found  it  more 
difticult  to  hold  potentates  to  their  pledges 
than  each  other.  A  betrayal  of  trust  from  the 
time  of  Judas  to  Charles  I  of  England,  and 
down  to  tho  atrocious  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  by  which  the  North  has  been  be¬ 
trayed,  has  always  l)een  regarded  as  a  crime  of 
deeper  turpitude  than  all  others ;  but  to  the 
people  themselves  must  be  awarded  the  merit 
of  having  taught  this  wholesome  lesson  to 
rulers.  All  power  must  come  from  the  people, 
moral  as  well  as  political.  When  the  moral 
sense  of  the  people  is  so  enlightened  that  they 
lay  down  and  assert  a  code  of  political  good 
faith,  the  revolution  is  complete,  add  the  peo¬ 
ple  truly  may  be  said  to  govern. 

- - 

PROGRESS. 

Once  the  servant  of  God  wont  out  by  the 
wayside  and  preached  the  gospel  needed  by 
blind,  sutleriug  humanity  under  the  blue  vault 
of  Heaven,  and  men  came  to  him  with  op<‘n 
hearts  and  attentive  ears  as  to  a  divine  oracle. 
The  early  Christians  did  not  wait  for  splendid 
temples  to  be  built  before  they  could  expound 
the  Heavenly  oracles;  but  by  the  mountain 
side,  under  the  solemn  stars,  in  the  deep  re¬ 
cesses  of  wood  or  valley,  or  in  tho  gloomy 
caverns,  called  together  those  who  would  come 
and  learn  of  the  truth. 

John  Wesley  went  out  to  the  disheartened 
operative  and  the  sooty  miner,  and  to  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  twenty  thousand  lifted  up  his  voice 
like  a  trumpet  in  the  ears  of  the  people.  These 
men  spoke  with  an  earnestness  and  unction 
which  drew  men  to  hear ;  a  great  power  went 
forth  of  these  men,  and  the  world  was  made 
better  through  them. 

No  need  to  advertise  for  hearers ;  there  were 
no  empty  churches  if  the  man  of  God,  turning 
aside  from  the  great  temple  of  Nature,  chose  to 
speak  in  temple  made  with  hands. 


How  is  it  now?  How  is  it  with  the  church 
when  every  Saturday  sees  our  papers  with  a 
long  string  of  advertisements  stating  that  the 

the  Rev.  Mr. - and  the  Rev.  Dr.  So  and  So 

will  preach  here  and  there,  as  the  case  may  he, 
in  the  same  way  that  a  star  actor  or  actress  is 
advertised,  or  a  new  prima  donna,  or  tenor? 
Where  is  tho  magnetism  of  the  great  mind  and 
full  heart,  and  the  overflowing  soul  in  God’s 
service,  when  all  the  clap-trap  of  the  papers 
and  all  the  prestige  of  theological  honors  must 
be  put  in  requisition  in  order  to  call  men  to¬ 
gether  for  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  God! 

Do  not  these  things  tell,  plain  as  any  words 
can  tell,  that 

“  Tliero  in  Roraelbing  rotten  in  Denmark  f 

- - 

A  PEEP  AT  THE  PICTURE. 

On  our  way  to  our  studio  one  morning  we 
observed  the  sidewalk  impeded  by  a  large  num- 
IxT  of  persons,  who  seemed  attracted  by  a 
frame  containing  some  work  of  ^rt,  which  tlie 
people  were  eagerly  viewing,  coming  and 
going,  and  peering  over  the  shoulders  of  each 
other.  We  saw  upon  the  face  of  each  as  they 
went  on  their  way  an  expression  not  only  of 
interest,  but  of  deep  sadness.  “  What  can  have 
moved  these  people  thus,”  we  inwardly  asked ; 
for  they  were  all  artisans,  of  both  sexes,  and 
mostly  foreigners. 

Observing  a  stout  Irish  woman  leave  the 
group  with  her  apron  at  one  eye,  and  her  broad 
cheerful  face  expressive  of  a  new  and  unwonted 
grief,  we  asked  what  it  all  meant. 

“  Indade,  and  ye  shall  see,”  she  said,  elbow¬ 
ing  the  crowd  right  and  left,  so  that  we  could 
have  the  privilege  of  a  peep.  •'  Ye  see  what  it 
is ;  it's  Washington,  it  is,  the  brave  boy,  prayin' 
his  prayers  in  the  snow.’’ 

Yes,  it  was  the  rudest  of  rude  engravings, 
colored  in  the  highest  possible  coloring,  repre¬ 
senting  W’ashington  at  Valley  Forge.  There  was 
the  great  man  upon  his  knees  in  the  deep  snow, 
with  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  hanging 
densely  above,  while  to  the  right  was  a  rude 
tent  and  camp  Are,  around  which  the  half- 
naked  and  barc-foot  soldiers  were  assembled. 
It  was  a  wild,  graphic  picture — broad  cast  and 
strong,  such  as  the  people  in  their  roughest  as¬ 
pect  could  understand ;  and  there  it  stood  upon 
a  barrel,  and  these  children  of  toil  went  and 
came  to  do  homage  to  the  great  idea  which  it 
was  meant  to  represent,  namely,  a  kingly  man 
above  selflsbncas  and  any  meanness  of  ambition, 
and  a  people  struggling  with  a  death  gripe  for 
their  rights.  It  is  thus  that  the  poor  Celt  and 
the  heavy  Germap,  and  the  thousands  of  uu- 
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tutored  children  of  other  climes,  learn  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  our  history,  and  imbibe  a  reverence 
for  our  institutions.  Thu  rude  picture  of 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  placed  upon  a 
barrel  by  the  wayside,  conveyed  a  lesson  bet¬ 
ter  thau  any  sermon  to  the  class  it  addressed. 

A  GLANCE  ALL  ROUND. 

Affairs  in  Europe  are  not  v^ell  settled,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  great  powers  signed  a 
treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  on  the  3(Hh  of  March, 
and  agreed  to  “  bury  the  hatchet.”  The  form 
of  government  for  tlio  Danubiun  Provinces  of 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is  a  knotty  question 
yet  to  Imj  settled,  and  for  which  the  Congress 
of  Embassadors  is  again  to  be  convened.  Rus¬ 
sia  still  occupies  the  Isle  of  Serpents  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  against  the  strong  remon¬ 
strance  of  the  British  Government.  More  than 
this,  the  Russian  bear  has  lately  uttiu’ed  a 
growl  that  has  startled  all  Europe.  The  young 
Emperor  seems  inclined  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  he  has  “  a  backbone.”  He  announces 
himself  as  the  champion  for  “  the  divine  right 
of  kings,”  big  and  little.  No  matter  how  small 
the  kingdom,  or  how  despotic,  cruel,  or  inhu¬ 
man  the  ruler,  his  motto  is, 

“Akin',5’8  a  kiof^  for  a’ 

and  nobody  siiall  be  allo^ved  to  meddle  with 
him,  do  what  he  may. 

The  despotism,  cruelties  and  crimes  of  the 
King  of  Naples  have  excited  the  indignation 
and  horror  of  the  world.  Public  sentiment  in 
England,  especially,  demanded  some  demon¬ 
stration  to  check  such  inhuman  despotism,  and 
it  has  been  announced  that  a  formidable  British 
fleet  would  shortly  appear  in  a  menacing  atti¬ 
tude  in  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Whereupon  the 
French  Emperor,  jealous  of  anyst*parate  move¬ 
ment  of  England,  announced  that  he  also  should 
send  a  fleet  of  equal  force  to  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
indicating  that  no  pie  should  be  cut  in  the 
Italian  States  unless  he  had  a  Anger  iu  it.  But 
here  the  Russian  l>ear  growls,  and  says :  Let  the 
King  of  Naples  alone — don't  you  see  he's  a 
King?  “In  the  exercise  of  his  incontestable 
rights  of  sovereignty,  he  governs  his  subjects 
as  he  thinks  proper.^^  The  attitude  assumed  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  explained  in  a  circu¬ 
lar  addressed  by  Prince  Gortschakoff  to  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  Russia  at  the  foreign 
courts.  This  circular  is  a  matter  of  such  grave 
importance  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
place  the  most  signifleant  portions  of  it  on 
record,  as  follows : 

“  As  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  If  the  question  U  not 
to  Hod  a  remedy,  it  appears  to  us  that  i#ls  time  to  seek  n 
means  of  prevention.  The  King  of  Naples  is  the  object 


of  a  pressure,  not  because  his  Majesty  may  have  trans¬ 
gressed  any  one  of  the  engagements  imposed  on  him  by 
treaties  with  foreign  courts,  but  because,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  incontestublo  rights  of  sovereignty,  he  governs  his 
subjects  as  he  thinks  proper. 

“  Wo  can  understand  that  in  consequence  of  a  friendly 
[iredi.’^ position,  one  Government  might  offer  to  another  ad¬ 
vice  inspired  by  kind  interest,  and  that  this  advice  might 
even  assume  the  character  of  exhortation,  but  we  think 
that  that  is  tlie  extreme  limit,  at  which  it  ought  to  stop, 
licss  than  ever  is  it  now  permitted  in  Europe  to  forget 
lliat  sovereigns  are  equals  among  themselves  ;  and  that  it 
is  not  extent  of  territory,  but  the  sanctity  of  the  rights 
of  each,  which  regulates  the  relations  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  them.  To  wish  to  obtain  from  the  King  of  Naples 
concessions  as  to  the  internal  regi«u^.  of  his  Stahls  by 
tiireatening  demonstrations,  is  to  wish  to  govern  in  hi.s 
pbice,  and  to  proclaim  the  right  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak. 

“  It  is  needless  for  ns  to  point  out  to  you  the  opinion 
expressotl  by  our  august  master  on  such  pretensious.  His 
Majesty  entertains  a  hope  that  they  will  not  be  put  in 
practice  ;  and  he  is  the  more  stnmgly  imbued  with  tliis 
hoite,  as  it  is  also  the  doctrine  which  the  slates,  where 
the  principles  of  political  liberty  are  the  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped,  have  always  advanced.  It  Is,  in  fact,  their  profes- 
sion  of  faith.  You  will  be  careful,  whenever  the  two 
questions  above  alluded  to  are  startetl  at  the  place  of  your 
ro.sidence,  to  allow  of  no  doubt  being  entertained  us  lo  the 
Opinion  of  our  august  master  on  the  subject.  This  fnink- 
ness  naturally  proceeds  from  the  system  which  the  Km- 
piTor  has  adopteil  from  the  moment  he  ascended  the 
ihrone,  and  this  system  is  not  unknown  to  you. 

“  Tlie  Jiuperor  wishes  to  live  iu  good  harmony  with  all 
Governments,  and  his  Majesty  thinks  that  the  be.st  means 
of  attaining  that  object  is  not  to  conceal  his  ideas  on  any 
questions  connected  with  public  European  right.  Tlie 
fai»ceaa  of  those  who,  for  long  years,  have  .sup|H)rted  with 
US  the  principles  to  which  Europe  owes  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century  of  peace,  no  longer  exists  in  its  ancient 
intc'grity.  The  will  of  our  august  master  is  foreign  to  this 
result.  Circumstances  have  rcstoreil  to  us  our  full  lilierty 
of  action.  Tlie  Emperor  lias  decided  to  devote  by  prefer* 
ence  all  his  solicitude  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  development  of  tho  internal  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  an  activity  which  will  not  be 
diverU^l  by  things  abroad,  unless  wlien  the  positive  inter¬ 
ests  of  Russia  shall  absolutely  demand  it. 

“  Russia  is  reproached  with  isolating  herself,  and  koej>- 
ing  silent  in  presence  of  facts  which  do  not  accord  with 
law  or  equity,  and  it  is  said  tliat  Russia  sulks.  Russia 
does  not  sulk— ^ho  mc<litatos.  Aa  to  the  silence  of  which 
we  are  accused,  we  may  call  to  mind  that  a  short  time 
ago  an  artificial  agitation  was  organized  against  us,  be¬ 
cause  our  voice  was  heard  whenever  we  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  support  right.  This  action,  tutelary  for  many 
Governments  and  from  which  Russia  herself  derives  no 
benefit,  lias  been  laid  hold  of  to  accuse  us  of  tending  to.  I 
know  uot  what,  universal  domination.  We  can  shelter 
our  silence  under  the  iinpre-<sion  of  this  souvenir.  We  do 
not,  however,  think  that  such  is  the  attitude  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  powr  to  which  lYovidence  has  ussignetl  the 
position  which  Russia  occupies  in  Europe. 

This  dispatch  proves  to  you  that  our  aiigu-st  master 
does  nut  confine  liimself  to  this  cliaraeter  when  lie  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  make  known  his  opinion.  It  will  be  the 
same  whenever  the  voice  of  Russia  may  he  useful  to  the 
cause  of  right,  or  wlien  it  will  not  be  for  the  dignity  of 
the  Emperor  to  let  the  world  remain  in  ignorance  of  his 
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views  and  opinions.  As  to  the  emplojrment  of  our  mute- 
rial  forces,  the  Emperor  reserves  to  himself  his  free  Judg¬ 
ment.  The  policy  of  oursugust  master  is  a  national  one  ; 
it  is  not  egotistical ;  and  if  his  Majesty  makes  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Ids  |>eopIe  paramount,  he  does  not  admit  that  the 
advaticeiiieiit  of  those  interests  can  excuse  the  vibration 
of  the  rights  of  others.  You  are  authorized,  he. 

“  GOKTOCHSKOrF.” 

The  VioiLAht'K  Committee. — Two  members 
of  tbe  Vigilance  Committee  at  San  Francisco 
during  the  late  troubles  assi.stcd  in  forcibly 
taking  some  arms  from  a  vessel,  which  were 
being  transported  to  the  city  for  tbe  use  of  the 
Governor  in  an  attempt  to  put  down  or  crush 
out  the  Vigilance  Committee.  These  two  men 
were  afterward  arrested  and  indicted  for  piracy. 
The  last  arrival  brings  us  an  account  of  their 
trial.  The  j'liry,  after  being  out  five  minutes, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  It  appears 
that  the  Vigilance  Committee  is  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  in  their  late  proceedings  by  the  public 
sentiment  in  California.  Some  of  the  villains 
driven  out  of  San  Francisco  by  the  Committee 
are  still  in  New  York,  “cutting  up”  variou.s 
acts  of  ra.scality  and  crime.  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
our  police  that  these  rowdies  still  go  “  unwbipt 
of  justiee.” 

Mexico  is  still  in  trouble  with  her  foreign 
relations.  Not  long  since  a  Spanish  fleet  visited 
her  coast  to  enforce  certain  claims,  and  now  an 
English  fleet  is  there  for  a  similar  purpose. 
The  British  Charg4  d’Affaires  in  Mexico  has 
closed  the  Legation  and  withdrawn.  But  the 
Mexican  President  is  about  to  send  Colonel 
.-Vlmonte  to  England  to  endeavor  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  disputes ;  but  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  Almonte’s  mission  will  not  alter, 
in  any  respect,  the  decision  already  arrived  at 
by  the  British  Cabinet,  unless,  indeed,  he  be 
furnished  with  instructions  to  concede  the  in¬ 
demnity  demanded  by  Barron.  Foriies  A  Co. 
Although  the  claims  of  this  firm  are  stated  to 
be  the  immediate  motive  for  the  threatened  de¬ 
monstration  against  Vera  Cruz,  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  from  what  transpired  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Mexican  bondholders  in  London, 
that  it  is  intended  to  have  a  wider  scope.  It  is 
probable  that,  having  resolved  upon  taking  this 
decided  step  in  the  one  case,  Great  Britain  will 
not  withdraw  her  squadron  from  the  Mexican 
coast  until  all  the  outstanding  claims  of  her 
subjects  against  the  republic  arc  put  in  a  fair 
train  of  settlement. 

If  England  attempts  to  do  nothing  more  with 
Mexico  than  to  collect  honest  debts  due  to  her 
people,  Brother  Jonathan  will  keep  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  look  on.  But  should  she 
undertake  to  do  more  and  go  further,  she  will 
be  reminded  that  wo  have  a  Monroe  doctrine. 


The  Presidkntiai.  Cami’aion  is  now  at  boil- 
ing  point  The  aspect  of  the  cose  has  not 
changed  much  since  our  last  issue.  We  are 
writing  this  paragraph  on  the  16th  of  October. 
Yesterday  morning  we  were  told  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  Pennsylvania  on  the  previous  day  had 
gone  strongly  Democratic,  and  that  the  State 
was  sure  for  Buchanan.  The  Democrats  here 
were  in  high  glee,  and  burnt  a  good  deal  of 
powder.  But  this  morning  the  boot  is  on 
’tother  leg  and  the  smile  in  the  other  corner  of 
the  mouth.  It  is  said  that  Western  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  has  turned  the  tables,  and  the  State  is  sure 
for  Fremont  If  Pennsylvania  has  gone  for 
Fremont  now,  she  will  be  likely  to  give  a 
stronger  vote  for  him  on  the  4th  of  November, 
and  render  his  election  by  the  people  somewhat 
probable.  Ohio,  which  also  voted  on  the  11th 
October,  is  said  to  have  given  not  less  than 
thirty  thousand  majority  for  the  Republican 
ticket.  Fremont  electoral  tickets  are  formed 
in  four  of  the  Slave  States — Delaware,  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  But  a  few  days 
will  tell  the  whole  story,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  let  it  be  told  at  the  polls. 

- - 

ART,  SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION. 

Improvki)  Spix.xi.no  MAmiNRKT. — Aa  English  inventor 
haa  brought  forwanl  a>new  mode  of  constructing  umi 
working  the  flyers  of  certnin  descriptions  of  spinning  ma¬ 
chinery,  so  as  to  pnt  two  twists  into  the  roving  or  yarnat 
every  turn  of  the  flyer  instt-ad  of  one,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  and  at  the  same  time  causing  the  yarn  to  wind  upon 
a  bobbin,  which  is  phiced  vertically  and  horizontally,  ami 
made  to  rotate  within  the  flyer  as  the  latter  travels  round 
it.  The  flyer  employed  in  carrying  out  thia  invention  con¬ 
sists  of  an  oblong  frame,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  which 
are  Hitaclie<l  crn.ss-bars,  furnished  with  eyes,  through 
which  the  yam  passes  from  the  delivering  rollers  above 
to  the  bobbin  within  the  flyer.  The  additional  twist  is 
given  to  tbe  yarn  by  causing  it  to  pass  from  the  upper 
part  of  tbe  flyer  several  times  round  one  of  tbe  legs  and 
arms  of  the  flyer  to  tlie  lower  part  of  the  same,  and 
tlience  up  tlirough  an  eye  bencatii  the  bobbin  on  to  and 
around  the  latter,  which  is  caused  to  rotate,  at  a  proper 
surface  speed,  by  means  of  a  roller  which  rotates  in  con¬ 
tact  therewith,  and  is  actuated  by  suitable  gearing  within 
the  flyer. 

Coixixo  Gold. — The  necessary  power  for  working  the 
coining  machinery  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  is  obtainc<l 
from  a  large  steam  engine  of  tlie  form  usually  known  os 
the  steeple  engine  ;  it  is  a  double  vertical  high-pressure 
engine,  wiih  cranks  at  right  angles,  the  power  being  car¬ 
ried  olT  by  a  caoutchouc  belt,  two  feet  wide,  fixjm  a  drum 
of  eight  feet  in  diameter — the  estimated  power  being 
cquaj  to  ninety  horses.  The  rolling  mills,  four  in  number, 
are  driven  by  belts,  at  the  rate  of  six  revolutions  j)er  min¬ 
ute — the  distances  between  the  rollers  being  adjusted  by 
double  wedges,  moved  by  a  train  of  wheels  whieli  arecon- 
nected  with  a  dial-plate  and  bands,  divided  and  numbered 
into  hours  and  minutes,  so  as  to  indicate  the  proper 
tliickness  of  thoMtrips  of  metal  without  the  use  of  gauges. 
Gold  strips  are  heated  in  an  iron  heater  by  steam,  and 
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waxed  with  a  cloth  dipped  in  melted  wax  ;  and  the  silver 
itrips  arc  coated  with  tallow  by  moans  of  a  brush. 

OsaLLATixQ  Exoixk. — The  oscillating  engine,  as  im- 
pruve<l  by  l^tUson,  does  not,  as  in  ordinary  oseillators, 
admit  steam  at  the  trunnions,  but  takes  it  in  through  an 
arched  pipe  surmounting  and  secured  to  tlie  cylinder.  As 
the  cylinder  oscillates  on  its  trunnions  it  simultaneously 
brings  the  induction  and  exhaust  ports  into  communica¬ 
tion  with  tlie  steam  ports  in  the  wings  or  flanges  of  tho 
saddle  which  tits  over  the  arclied  steam  pipe.  By  tlius  re¬ 
ceiving  tho  steam  friction  is  saved,  the  motion  is  left  freer, 
and  there  is  a  diminution  of  wear  and  tare.  Tlie  engine 
U  alike  ad.'iptable  and  equally  etfleient  for  locomotive, 
standing  or  marine  purposes. 

Patent  Horsk-Siioes.— The  newly  invented  horse-shoe 
entirely  does  away  with  the  practice  of  driving  nails  into 
the  horse’s  hoof.  It  has  not  a  nail  nor  a  nail-hole  in  it. 
Otherwise  it  is  made  in  the  common  form,  and  is  held  on 
to  the  foot  by  an  iron  cap  Komething  in  the  shape  of  a  low 
eat  vamp  of  a  man's  leather  shoe,  or  the  leather  peak  on 
the  front  of  a  boy’s  cloth  cap.  This  iron  cap  on  the  hoof 
is  about  two  inches  wide  at  the  toe,  hut  narrower  on  eacli 
side  toward  the  heel.  It  is  so  thin  as  to  be  a  little  flexible, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a  screw  passing  through  the 
two  ends  behind  by  the  heel.  Tlie  luw'er  edge  of  this  cap 
6t.s  into  a  groove  cut  in  the  outer  e<]ge  of  the  shoe,  wliich 
holds  them  together,  an'l  tho  screw  fastens  them  both  to 
the  hoof.  Tills  cap  docs  not  come  to  much  wear,  and  will, 
it  is  said,  outlast  many  shoes  of  the  usual  kind. 


Thk  Zodiacal  Ijght. — Tlie  veteran  Humboldt  has  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  Astronomical  iN)ciety  on  certain  appearances 
connecteil  with  the  xodiacal  light,  drawing  attention  to 
new  facts  connected  with  that  phenomenon,  from  which 
it  appears  that  this  remarkable  light  is  not  confined  to  the 
vest,  as  was  supposed,  but  has  been  seen  by  himself  and 
others  in  the  east  at  the  same  time.  Thelate-it  observer, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  .Tones,  Cliaplain  of  the  C.  S.  frigate  Missis¬ 
sippi  during  her  recent  cruise  in  the  (liina  and  Japan 
Seas,  reports  that  he  saw  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of 
the  zo<1iac:il  light  simultaneously  at  both  east  and  w  est 
horizons  for  several  nights  in  succession.  Tlie  conclusion 
drawn  from  tho  sum  of  his  observations  will  be  a  start¬ 
ling  one  to  many,  viz  :  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  by  a 
nebulous  ring  lying  within  the  orbit  of  the  moon.  Ho 
made  more  than  three  hundred  sets  of  observations  ;  and 
found  that  if  by  the  revolution  of  the  earth  he  rece<ie<l 
from  the  cliptic,  the  zodiacal  light  moved  a  little  in  the 
Kime  direction,  and  nVe  vfr$a.  Mr.  Jones  confutes  the 
idea  of  its  being  n  solar  ring,  on  the  gnnind  that  tho  lat¬ 
eral  changes  from  hour  to  hour  in  the  boundaries  of  the 
zodiacal  light,  especially  toward  the  horizon,  could  not 
have  taken  place  in  a  ring  so  distant  as  a  solar  ring  w  ould 
have  been  at  the  point  where  reached  by  the  horizon. 

Titermographt.— Tills  beautiful  art  involves  the  taking 
of  impressions  from  wou<1  in  perfect  imitation.  The  wood 
is  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  cold  evaporation  of 
liydrocliloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  acid  is  then  w'ell 
wij)ed  off  from  the  surface.  Afterward  it  is  laid  upon  a 
piece  of  calico  or  pajier,  or  common  wood,  and  by  a  stroke 
of  tiie  press  on  impression  is  taken,  which  is  quite  invisi¬ 
ble  ;  but  by  exposing  this  iinpn'ssion  immediately  after  to 
the  action  of  a  strung  heat  u  most  i>erfect  and  beautiful 
representation  of  tho  priutiug  wood  instantaneously  ap¬ 
pears.  In  the  same  way,  with  the  same  plate  of  wood, 
without  any  other  acid  preparation,  a  number  of  impres¬ 
sions,  about  twenty  or  more,  may  be  taken.  All  these 


impressions  show  a  general  wood  like  tint,  most  natural 
for  light  colored  woods,  such  as  oak,  walnut,  maple,  &c.; 
but  for  other  woods  that  have  a  peculiar  color,  such  as 
mahogany,  rosewood,  &c.,  the  impression  must  be  taken, 
if  a  true  imitation  be  required,  on  a  stuff  dyed  of  the  light 
color  of  the  wood. 

GolivBsarinq  Roces. — In  a  paper  on  this  subject,  read 
before  the  British  Association  of  Science,  by  Mr.  Hopkins, 
that  gentleman  stated  that  the  less  the  primary  series  of 
rocks  are  covered  with  compact  sedimentary  rocks,  the 
more  favorable  they  are  to  develop  and  liberate  their  me¬ 
tallic  contents.  It  is  the  superficial  disintegration  and 
(Inal  decomposition  of  the  edges  of  the  meridional  bands 
of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  schists  and  quarts  that  pro¬ 
duce  the  great  auriferous  deposits  of  South  and  North 
.America,  Australia,  Africa,  India  and  Siberia.  These  su- 
[>erficial  disintegrating  actions  of  the  auriferous  crystalline 
rocks  are  incessantly  going  on. 

PEcruAiimEa  of  Cast  and  WBorenr  Iron. — These  two 
kinds  of  material  are  very  different  in  tbeir  physical  as 
well  as  In  their  mechanical  properties.  Cast  iron  is  a 
lianl,  rigid,  crystalline,  unmallcable  substance,  which 
presents  a  great  resistance  to  a  force  of  compression,  but 
a  com}>aratiTely  small  resistance  to  that  of  extension  ; 
and,  from  its  low  degree  of  ductility,  it  undergoes  but  lit¬ 
tle  elongation  when  acted  upon  by  a  tensile  force.  On  the 
contrary,  wrought  iron  is  a  flexible,  malleable,  ductile 
substance,  which  presents  a  great  resistance  to  a  force  of 
extension,  but  a  somewhat  less  resi.^tance  to  that  of  com¬ 
pression— undergoing,  from  its  high  ductility,  a  consider¬ 
able  elongation  when  acted  upon  by  a  teasile  force.  When 
the  two  metals  are  rcleasefl  from  the  action  of  the  tensile 
force,  tho  set  of  the  one  metal  differs  widely  from  the  set 
of  the  other.  The  flexibility  of  wrought  iron  is  from  eight 
to  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  cast  iron.  Under  the 
same  increase  of  temperature  tho  expansion  of  wrought 
iron  is  considerably  greater  tliau  that  of  cast  iron.  While 
wrought  iron  yields  to  a  stroke,  cast  iron  is  readily  broken 
by  a  severe  collision,  or  by  any  violent  vibratory  action. 


Railway  Panwxo  Apfaratts. — The  improved  railway 
sanding  apparatus,  now  in  nse  in  England,  consists  of  a 
sand-holder  flxe<l  in  front,  to  the  engine  framing,  directly 
above  the  rail,  and  liaving  a  conical  bottom,  upon  which 
the  sand  rest.s.  Within  the  holder  is  a  valve,  suspendetl 
by  a  cord  running  along  the  side  of  theengine,  and  which, 
by  a  simple  arrangement,  is  placed  under  the  complete 
control  of  the  engineer.  The  end  of  the  sand-holder 
terminates  in  an  India-rubber  tube,  which  prevents  the 
scattering  of  the  sand  by  the  wind,  and  also  any  fracture 
when  meeting  with  any  obstacle. 

Modern  Aroesne  PRiNnPLES. — In  order  to  perfect  the 
acoustic  principles  or  qualities  of  the  new  Ckpitol  exten- 
sion  at  Wusiiington,  the  architect  proposes  to  place  the 
ceiling  at  such  a  hight  as  to  be  within  the  limit  of  percep¬ 
tibility,  and  thus  strengthen  the  voice  ;  to  destroy  rever¬ 
beration  between  the  c^'ding  and  the  floor,  by  a  thick  car¬ 
pet  on  the  latter  ;  to  prevent  echoes  from  the  walls,  by 
drapery — from  the  chairs  and  desks,  by  C'lshioning  them; 
to  keep  out  extrane«nis  sounds,  by  making  the  room  an  in¬ 
terior  apartment  lighted  only  from  above ;  to  secure  a 
tranquil  atmosphere,  uniform  in  its  density  and  refraction 
of  sound,  by  excluding  all  currents  of  hot  or  cold  air ;  to 
secure  a  constant  supply  of  pure  air  at  the  temperature 
desired  for  the  room,  by  introducing  the  air,  by  mechan¬ 
ical  means,  through  all  parts  of  the  ceiling,  and  taking  it 
out  through  all  parts  of  the  floor  ;  and  to  prevent  all  in- 
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lerference  with  ventilation  by  lisc  at  nighty  by  plac¬ 
ing  them  outside  tho  room,  above  the  skylights.  Tliese 
may  be  considered  the  perfection  of  modern  acoustic  priu* 
ciploa  in  the  construction  of  public  halls. 

Improved  Heating  Arr.\fUTi's. — A  Pari^ian  has  devised 
some  novel  and  ingenious  arrangements  for  obtaining 
heat.  The  general  principle  is  such  an  arrangement  of 
fluted  or  plain  tubes^  with  tufts  of  wire  running  through 
them,  to  be  heated  in  any  convenient  \^ay,  as,  while  hot, 
can  have  water  continually  to  flow*  over  or  through  them. 
Tl»©  heated  surface  being  extensive  in  projwrtion  to  the 
water  to  bo  heated,  keeps  the  hitter  in  a  constant  ^tate 
of  ebullition,  and  by  passing  in  that  state  through  other 
pi{ies,  so  as  to  recirculate  over  the  heated  surface,  great 
economy  of  fuel  is  the  result. 

GrTTA-I’ERCHA  TrHKa.->Some  practical  experiments 
which  have  recently  bi*en  made  show*  an  almost  incredible 
strength  in  gutta-percha  tubing,  and  its  value  above  other 
materials  for  water-pipes,  etc.,  w  here  power  to  resist  great 
pressure  is  required.  Thus  a  pipe  half  an  inch  inside  di¬ 
ameter  stood  three  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  burst  at  three  hundnd  and  ninety ;  a 
five-eights  inch  pi|)e  stood  till  five  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  of  pressure  to  the  square  inch  was  applied  ;  but  a 
quarter  inch  pipe,  made  for  soda  fountains,  stood  en¬ 
tirely  uninjurcMl  the  great  pressure  of  one  thousand  to  the 
square  inch.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be  remarked  that 
I>r.  Riddel,  of  Madras,  hasreoently  found,  in  making  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  madder  plant  of  India,  that  its  milky 
juice,  when  dried,  becomes  tough  and  hard  like  gutta¬ 
percha  and  precisely  analogous  to  it.  It  is  charreil  by  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  converted  into  a  yellow  resinous  substance  by 
nitric  acid,  and  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  acted  on  by  mu¬ 
riatic  or  acetic  acid  or  alcoliol.  Spirits  of  turpentine  dis¬ 
solve  it  into  a  viscid  glue,  which,  when  taken  between  the 
thumb  and  finger,  pressed  together,  and  then  separated, 
shows  numberless  minute  threads — all  which  results  cor¬ 
respond  with  those  of  gutta-percha. 

- - 

TO  LAURA. 

[After  the  manner  of  Herrick.] 

BY  THR  AirraOR  OV  ‘*  M.KM'.IR  BEI.L.** 

Kay  I  M»ek  not  to  reprove  me, 

Kor  from  thy  heart  rem*>ve  me  ; 

Tlie  only  blame  that  thou  canst  name, 

Is  that  1  too  much  love  thee. 

^fy  heart  ^s  so  linked  about  thee 
That  nought  from  it  cun  n>ut  thee. 

And  bke  the  blight  of  Winter’s  night 
'1  tiifl  world  would  be  without  tlii^*. 

All  fair  forms  which  come  near  me 
To  me  the  more  endear  tlicc  ; 

What  can  eclipse  thy  pearly  lif>s, 

(>r  who  like  thee  can  cheer  me? 

I  know  that  all  adore  thee. 

If  only  to  deplore  thee, 

And  that  each  breast  you  rob  of  rest 
Unheeded  comes  before  thee. 

Tlien,  fairest,  do  not  chide  me, 

When  sitting  thus  beside  thee, 

If  I  shoukl  pray,  thou,  dearest,  may 
My  chosen  spirit’s  bride  be. 


^bitor's  ®Iio. 

PRETTY  WOMAN  IN  THE  CARS: 
wmi  srxnRT  other  daguerreotypes,  tarry 

DURING  A  RIDE  IN  THE  BOWERY  AND  THIRD 
AVENUE  IJNE. 

It  is  just  eleven  o’clock  ;  men  who  work  by 
the  day  have  all  gone  to  their  places,  each  with 
a  tin  kettle  containing  the  lunch,  aud  so  the 
stages  and  the  cars  are  but  little  crowded. 
Men  and  women  sit  just  as  they  please — there 
is  110  need  of  nipping  in  at  the  knees,  or  holding 
in  at  the  elbows.  A  stout  burly  man'.  No.  1, 
sits  diagoually,  that  he  may  the  better  spit  out 

of  tho  window.  Mr. -  is  an  editor.  No.  2, 

with  his  pockets  crammed  with  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments;  he  is  a  radical,  and  does  not  mind 
dress,  so  his  trowsers  have  a  small  slit  over  the 
boot,  and  his  boots  arc  terribly  twisted.  But 
he  is  a  character,  and  does  not  think  it  all 
worth  a  thought ;  so  he  opens  a  newspaper  with 
a  rush,  gives  a  general  glance  all  round  at  the 
pa.sscngcrs,  and,  satisfled  that  he  is  seen,  reads 
Ills  paper  with  a  savage  interest. 

Young  gentleman.  No.  3,  has  the  shiniest 
possible  pair  of  boots,  and  a  cravat  that  might 
have  maddened  Brummcl  tho  Beau,  and  sent 
his  “fat  friend”  home  in  a  fit  of  despair. 
There  is  iioliody  in  the  cars  worth  a  look,  and 
he  seats  himself  down  to  curl  his  mustache 
upon  each  side,  a  bright  diamond  ring  flashing 
now  in  the  eyes  of  the  editor,  and  now  in  those 
of 

Stout  woman.  No.  4,  who  has  n  wcany  child 
in  her  arms — a  lank,  flabby-lookiug  boy  of 
three  years,  whose  long,  thin  legs  seem  to  have 
wilted  down,  for  they  hang  over  her  lap  like  a 
vino  over  a  trellis  on  a  hot  Summer  day  after  a 
drouth.  Stout  woman  grows  red  in  the  face, 
l)ecause,  in  the  process  of  manipulation,  young 
gcutleman’s  elbow  touches  her  side.  But  that 
thin,  weak  boy — was  it  hers  ?  Could  a  stout 
woman  like  that  do  no  better  in  the  domestic 
I  line  ?  We  grew  nervous,  and  began  to  consider 
the  cliild  a  waif,  a  changeling,  when  weakly  boy 
turned  to  his  doating  parent  with  a  request : 

“  Ma,  won’t  you  wipe  my  nose,  naow,  say 
Poor  thing!  The  nose  was  hardly  worth  the 
trouble,  so  pale  was  it,  and  so  brief.  Suddenly, 
small,  scrofulous  boy  gave  a  kick  of  unprece¬ 
dented  energy,  considering  size  and  color,  full 
into  the  shins  of 

No.  5,  a  sinnvt  youth  of  ten  years,  with  a  very 
tight  jacket  and  very  tight  trowsers,  and  back 
of  such  a  hollow  and  straightness,  that  you 
feared  he  would  double  up  the  wrong  way  in  a 
fit,  or  something  of  the  kind.  No.  6  started,  bis 
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curly  Lair  took  a  tighter  curl,  and  his  alert 
little  body  twisted  itself  round  like  a  sharp 
cutting  machine  that  goes  with  a  bite,  and  he 
fixed  a  pair  of  withering  eyes  upon  weakly 
boy,  which  caused  him  to  turn  himself  willingly 
upon  the  maternal  bosom.  Whereat 

No.  6  laughed  Inwardly,  and  chuckled  out¬ 
wardly,  she  being  privileged  so  to  do,  because  of 
her  amplitude  of  occupation  on  the  seat,  includ¬ 
ing  her  basket,  containing  the  starched  collars 
and  appendages  of  several  persons  of  the  mas¬ 
culine  gender.  The  laugh  eaused  No.  2  to 
growl  over  his  paper,  and  No.  3  to  look  dag¬ 
gers,  supposing  it  meant  for  him  and  his 
mustache. 

No.  7,  a  man  with  a  terrible  squint,  brought 
his  eye  to  bear  as  best  he  could  upon  No.  6. 
without  being  able  to  tell  what  it  all  meant, 
while  No.  4  placed  a  hand  like  a  Northern 
warming-pan  over  the  shoulder  of  weakly  boy. 
threatening  to  quite  burn  him  up  but  for  hi.s  ^ 
gcrofula — persona  afiBicted  therewith  having  a 
(lamp,  soppy  atmosphere  quite  enough  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  flames  of  any  kind. 

No.  9  is  a  negro,  with  the  most  exact  and 
cleanest  of  possible  garments,  face  bright  and 
open,  a  slight  odor  of  bergamot  from  hair  oil,  a 
manner  polite  and  cheery.  He  has  a  sealed 
ring  on  the  fourth  Anger,  where  the  wedding 
ring  is  placed  upon  a  bride’s  hand,  and  a  bright 
gold  chain  crossing  a  smart,  maroon  velvet 
waistcoat.  He  looks  steadily  out  of  the  door, 
where  the  driver  stands  with  his  two  feet  wide 
apart,  gecing,  whoaing  to  the  horses,  for  he  is 
conscious  that 

No.  10  has  fixed  a  dreadful  pair  of  goggle¬ 
looking  eyes  upon  him,  with  the  intent  to  have 
him  ejected  from  the  car,  for  “  what  right  has 
a  negro  to  ride  with  white  folks?”  is  the  inter¬ 
nal  questioning  of  No.  10  ;  and  so  he  purses  in 
his  coarse,  crooked  lips  as  much  ns  he  can,  and 
eyes  the  negro  sternly.  In  the  meantime  his 
tobacco  has  found  a  channel  down  each  side  of 
his  chin,  squeezed  out  by  the  terrible  and  un- 
W’onted  compression  of  a  pair  of  square  jaws, 
covered  with  a  beard  unkempt  for  the  last 
month.  No.  10  has  nearly  split  a  hole  in  the 
knee  of  a  pair  of  very  thread-bare  trowsors  in 
his  indignation  at  No.  9,  and  his  boots  have 
actually  cracked  open  each  side  from  the  same 
rea-son,  probably.  Swelling  with  inward 
wrath  and  indignation,  bis  whole  person  emits 
a  compound  odor  of  lager  beer,  whisky  and 
garlick,  by  no  means  grateful  to  the  senses. 

In  comes  “  Bob,  the  newsboy.”  “  Tribune, 
'Erald.  Times.”  he  cries  with  a  ringing  voice, 
and  an  eye  that  sees  both  sides  of  the  car  at  the 


same  time,  shooting  between  the  projecting  feet 
like  a  meteor  among  the  stars ;  a  momenthere, 
and  he  is  gone,  without  a  “  let  up  ”  of  the 
horses.  As  eclipse  comes  over  newsboy  No. 
11  enters,  with  an  extra  broad  hoop,  and  nose 
so  high  in  the  air  that  you  wonder  she  does 
not  lift  herself  from  her  feet.  No.  2  growls 
again,  and  spreads  out  his  big  paper,  and  No.  1 
takes  up  all  the  room  he  can.  Conductor  is 
obliged  to  go  in  and  make  room  for  lady  and 
hoop,  who  sits  down  and  nearly  covers  up 
weakly  boy  upon  one  side,  and  smart  boy  No. 
j  in  the  circumference  of  the  hoop.  There  is  a 
general  stir  and  mix  up.  Mother  of  weak  boy 
brings  him  out  to  the  light,  perfectly  blue  in 
the  face,  and  No.  5  cracks  his  back,  and  snaps 
his  eyes,  and  rushes  to  the  corner  seat,  where 
he  puts  one  knee  upon  the  seat  and  one  elbow 
out  of  the  window,  and  looks  out  severely  upon 
the  horses.  In  the  meantime 

No.  12  comes  in  with  a  bouquet  in  her  hand, 
and  very  short  dre.ss,  and  tips  of  embroidery 
peeping  out  here  and  there.  She  is  about  the 
size  of  No.  5,  and  makes  directly,  by  a  sort  of 
electrical  affinity,  across  to  the  corner  where 
ho  sits  threatening  all  out  of  doors.  No  12  is 
a  long  time  getting  fixed,  and  she  is  not  quite 
right  till  No.  5  has  taken  in  bis  elbow,  put 
down  his  foot,  and  taken  off  his  cap  just  a  mo¬ 
ment  to  run  a  pair  of  gloves  through  that  closely 
curled  scalp  of  his. 

All  at  once  the  conductor  is  seen  to  rush,  with 
a  smite,  across  the  car.  A  moment  before  the 
gruff  driver  had  gone  through  a  spasm,  meant 
fur  a  bow.  The  horses  stop — there  is  a  dead 
pause.  People  begin  to  look  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  impatient  of  the  delay.  Smart  boy  and 
little  girl  with  bouquet  do  not  mind  it,  they 
are  exchanging  young  glances.  Editor  growls 
and  crushes  the  paper  with  a  jerk.  Lady  with 
hoop  takes  oecasion  to  give  it  a  better  spread. 
Weakly  boy  lifts  up  a  small  dead-looking  hand, 
and  wails  ’‘Ma”  audibly;  well  he  may,  for 
what  right  had  she  to  give  existence  to  so  much 
disease  and  misiTy?  Man  with  the  excited 
boots  takes  his  eye  from  negro,  and  tries  to  see 
what  it  all  means. 

Here  it  is — a  pretty  woman.  Was  there  ever 
anything  like  it?  The  conductor — it  is  his 
privilege — has  her  by  the  arm  and  hands  her  in 
with  a  triumph,  as  if  he  would  say  : 

“Loot here,  now;  here  is  about  the  nicest 
little  piece  of  a  woman  to  be  seated  that  you 
ever  saw.  It  isn’t  every  car  that  can  show  the 
like.”  And 

Pretty  woman  comeson,  smiling  with  such  a 
fineness  and  finish  as  is  wonderful  to  sec.  She 
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has  a  vail,  of  course—  pretty  women  always  do  — 
so  thin  that  you  think  it  a  cob-web,  and  wonder 
the  little  noee,  turned  up  the  least  bit  in  the 
world,  (that  is  aiways  the  nose  for  a  pretty 
woman,)  you  wonder  it  does  not  come  right 
through ;  and  then  such  white  gleaming  teeth, 
not  quite  even,  (see  Fielding’s  Amelia) — the 
mouth  was  more  piquant  for  that  very  reason — 
with  lips  (she  had  a  way  of  biting  them  now 
and  then)  just  as  red  as  the  bit  of  coral  she  had 
about  her  neck.  Then  the  bonnet,  such  a  bit 
as  it  was,  all  gossamer  and  roses,  and  the  bright 
curls  would  peep  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  one  would  just  fall  over  the  left  eye, 
and  it  must  be  thrown  aside  with  a  toss  that 
only  a  pretty  woman  can  give,  and  which  sets 
all  the  ribbons  and  gauzes  in  a  flutter. 

What  a  smile  pretty  woman  has,  and  how  it 
has  put  the  whole  car  in  commotion.  Con¬ 
ductor  will  not  let  her  be  seated  unpleasantly, 
and  so,  in  the  eagerness  to  give  her  the  best, 
pretty  woman’s  dress  is  a  little  twisted,  and 
shows  such  a  snug  fit  of  a  gaiter,  without  any 
stiff  heels,  and  such  a  graceful  curve  of  figure  as 
only  pretty  women  can  have.  She  actually 
spreads  out  a  pair  of  cunning  little  gloves  in  a 
sort  of  pretty  despair  that  she  will  never  be 
seated,  and  blushes  and  smiles  just  as  if  slie 
.was  made  to  stand  right  in  the  middle  of  cars, 
to  let  people  see  how  sweet  and  taking  a  pretty 
woman  is,  and  how  she  takes  the  moodines.s  out 
of  people  wherever  she  comes ;  and,  as  Spenser 
has  it, 

“  Makes  lunohme  in  a  ahady  place.” 

Smart  boy  and  little  girl  were  too  busy  to 
note  all  this,  for  the  latter  had  already  giveu 
smart  boy  a  bud  from  her  bouquet,  and  he  felt* 
himself  amply  compensated  for  the  kick  lie  hud 
received  from  weak  l>oy  in  the  arms  of  “ma,” 
who  gathered  up  the  wilted  little  leg.s,  and 
glared  at  pretty  woman  as  if  she  were  an  ogre. 
Lady  with  the  hoop  also  put  her  nose  so  high 
that  she  came  near  losing  the  focus  of  vision 
designed  to  wither  up  pretty  woman ;  and  as 
for  her  hoop,  it  dilated  itself  wonderfully. 

Pretty  woman  tittered  a  little — it  was  quite 
charming — and  balanced  herself  cunningly 
upon  one  gaiter  ;  for  the  driver,  who  had  licen 
looking  in,  bethought  himself  of  his  duty,  and 
set  the  horses  in  motion.  Burly  man  No.  1  has 
gathen-d  himself  up,  and  tries  to  look  genteel. 
Editor  smiles,  with  a  sort  of  milk-and-water 
smile,  and  tucks  the  paper  liehind  him,  and 
jerks  up  suddenly  into  the  neighborliood  of  No. 
1,  in  the  faint  hope  of  making  room  for  pretty 
woman. 

No.  6  smiled  all  over  with  a  rich,  honest 


smile,  as  if  every  liber  in  her  body  had  been  re¬ 
freshed  at  sight  of  pretty  woman ;  and  she 
tacked  her  laundry  basket  up  into  her  lap  as 
if  she  would  jam  it  right  through  her  body 
rather  than  incommode  pretty  woman. 

Man  with  the  squint  jerked  himself,  and 
cocked  his  head  right  and  left  to  get  sight 
of  pretty  woman,  who  diddered  just  a  trifle, 
nice  and  fine  in  itself,  but  inconvenient  to  a 
man  with  his  peculiar  stylo  of  eye. 

No.  10  places  a  hand  over  the  weak  spot  ia 
his  trowsers,  and  curls  up  his  toes  under  the 
boots.  “  The  swoitl  has  outworn  the  scabbard,’" 
and  he  places  his  heels  back  and  throws  the 
breast  forward,  as  we  see  military  men  do,  and 
heroes  at  the  theater,  and  he  stared  at  pretty 
woman  with  all  his  might 

No.  9  and  No.  3  had  both  sprung  to  their  feet 
on  the  first  appearance  ot  pretty  woman. 
Either  of  them  would,  judging  by  appearances, 
have  thrown  themselves  right  across  the  track 
rather  than  pretty  woman  should  be  in  the 
least  put  to  discomfort.  Young  gentleman  re¬ 
sumed  his  seat,  seeing  No.  9  had  left  his  ;  he 
turned  himself  a  little  toward  pretty  woman  as 
she  took  a  scat,  and,  behind  a  white  perfumed 
handkerchief,  gave  his  mustache  a  quick  imper¬ 
ceptible  twirl,  but  it  tro*  a  twirl  to  kill ;  bis 
foot  touched  pretty  woman’s  gaiter,  by  pure 
accident  of  course.  Pretty  woman  did  not 
mind  it,  perhaps  did  not  perceive  it,  but  some¬ 
how  both  points  of  gaiters  were  just  visible  un¬ 
der  the  frills  of  her  skirt. 

It  took  pretty  woman  a  moment  to  get  fixed, 
to  call  in  the  ribbons,  adjust  the  dress,  and 
have  the  nice  broideries  fall  as  they  should  over 
the  straw-colored  gloves.  She  knew  everybody 
was  looking  right  at  her,  but  she  was  used  to 
it  and  she  glanced  around  with  a  smile  that 
was  the  prettiest  part  of  the  pretty  woman.  At 
length  she  observed  No.  9  standing  modestly  in 
the  doorway,  while  there  was  a  plenty  of  room 
beside  her.  Pretty  woman’s  face  changed— 
she  blushed.  Pretty  woman  looked  ten-fold 
prettier  ;  she  tucked  up  her  flounces  a  little  to 
one  side  ;  she  pointed  a  gloved  finger,  and  No. 
9  took  a  seat  beside  her ;  and  so  the  pretty 
woman  vat  between  No.  3  and  No.  9.  And  the 
car  went  on  up  the  town,  lumbering,  and  jerk¬ 
ing,  and  the  bell  ringing  at  the  eorners ;  and 
everybody  inside  had  been  made  brighter  and 
happier  because  of  pretty  woman. 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  T^GflAPH  POST.  No.  III. 

[The  engraving  {ntcn<le<l  to  accompany  the  present 
chapter  of  “confessions”  of  our  talkative  telegraph 
post  not  being  in  readinoM,  we  are  obliged  either  to 
make  the  poet  hold  iti  tongue  for  a  month,  or  let  it  have 
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it!  uf  without  an  iUuatmtion.  We  have  concluded  to 
adopt  the  latter  altematire,  for  we  find  that  when  a  tele¬ 
graph  post  gets  in  the  habit  of  talking,  it  can  no  more  bold 
its  tongue  than  a  woman  ;  and  situated  as  our  post  is,  at 
the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  street,  where  there  is  so 
much  to  be  seen  and  so  much  to  excite  a  natural  propen¬ 
sity  to  gossip,  we  S'ould  not  run  the  hazard  of  stopping 
its  mouth  for  a  whole  montli,  lest  it  might  spitf.] 

Evkrt  pleasant  afternoon  I  am  regaled  with 
lively  music  from  a  hand  of  musicians  stationed 
upon  the  balcony  of  the  American  Museum,  and 
am  at  times  much  amused  in  watching  the  busy 
throng,  as  in  hurrying  by  they  gaze  upon  the 
transparencies  and  paintings  placed  in  front  of 
the  building.  I  also  watch  the  crowd  that 
throng  around  the  door  as  the  visitors  leave  the 
building  after  the  performances  arc  closed,  and 
sigh  as  I  think  and  see  what  a  large  proportion 
of  them  are  women  leading  abandoned  lives, 
and  constantly  seeking  some  new  excitement  to 
drown  thought  and  the  recollections  of  the 
past.  Now  I  see  them  promenading  the  side¬ 
walk,  arrayed  in  costly  robes,  and,  with  a  ste¬ 
reotyped  smile,  casting  their  seductive  glances 
upon  each  passer-by.  At  other  times  they  drive 
by  in  gilded  carriages,  with  footmen  in  gorgeous 
lirery,  thus  hurrying  on  nntil  death  comes  to 
put  a  stop  to  such  mockery  of  life. 

The  following  message,  sent  over  the  wires 
this  morning  among  the  items  of  news  to  the 
papers  of  a  neighboring  city,  was  only  too  well 
understood  by  me : 

“SrPlWKD  SnODE. — ^The  body  of  a  fcnuilo  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  end  of  prepossessing  appearance, 
was  picked  up  this  morning  in  tlic  North  River,  at  the 
foot  of  Fulton  street.  Tlie  Iwdy  could  not  have  been  long 
in  the  water,  ns  the  dress  was  scarcely  deranged,  ancl  the 
(Matures  undisturbed.  A  sprig  of  fresh  leaves,  apparently 
pliickisl  but  a  few  hours,  were  found  concealed  in  tiie 
bosom  of  the  dress,  and  a  plain  gold  ring  upon  the  finger 
of  one  hand,  with  the  simple  inscription  ‘  George  ’  ujion 
the  inside.  Any  one  able  to  give  any  information  with 
reganl  to  deceaseil,  will  communicate  with  the  Chief  of 
FoUce.” 

Mournfully  did  the  tolling  bell  of  old  St. 
Paul’s  break  upon  the  busy  hum  of  life  revelling 
at  its  bight.  The  passers-by  ca-st  each  a  furtive 
glance  into  the  open  gates  of  the  church-yard, 
and,  without  a  sigh,  hurrietl  onward,  for  what 
to  them  was  the  tolling  of  the  bell?  They  had 
too  much  to  think  of  in  life  to  give  aihonght 
to  death,  and  this  was  but  the  signal  that 
another  life  had  closed,  and  they  had  hardly 
begun  theirs.  Soon  carriages  came  driving  up 
to  the  door,  and  each  burly  footman  descended 
slowly  from  his  seat,  and,  opening  the  carriage 
door,  waited  with  silent  dignity  till  “my  lady” 
slowly  emerged,  flowing  with  silks  and  satin.s, 
followed  by  the  dainty  step  of  her  daughter, 
whose  bright  eye  and  pale  cheek,  though  sur- 


passingly  beautiful,  betokened  the  destroyer's 
hand,  and  that  ere  long  the  same  mournful  bell 
would  echo  for  her  the  notes  it  was  now  pealing 
forth.  These  had  scarcely  passed  the  portal  of 
the  church  when  I  espied  a  lone  figure  standing 
mournfully  within  the  gate,  shunning,  as  far  os 
possible,  all  observation,  and  her  head  bowed 
down  as  in  grief.  Her  dress  ill-accorded  with 
the  jeweled  robes  that  preceded  her,  and  as  she 
wrapped  the  simple  warm  shawl  more  closely 
about  her,  she  unconsciously  displayed  a  band 
of  exquisite  mold  and  delicacy,  upon  one  finger 
of  which  was  a  plain  gold  ring,  that  mysterious 
little  talisman  that  has  carried  both  joy  and 
sorrow  into  many  a  heart.  As  I  gazed  npon 
her  I  could  not  but  wonder  who  she  could  be, 
that,  dressed  in  plain  calico  robes,*  cut  not  in 
the  city  style,  but  rather  of  rustic  mold,  should 
come  thus  among  the  rich  and  proud  to  mingle 
her  tears  with  theirs  over  the  departed.  No 
one  in  that  great  throng  heeded  her  presence ; 
indeed  they  could  not  if  they  would,  for,  sinking 
noiselessly  into  a  pew  near  the  door,  she  bnried 
her  head  in  her  hands.  Not  a  murmur  or  sigh 
escaped  her  lips,  only  the  long,  heavy  swelling 
of  her  bosom  betokened  the  conflict  within. 
As  the  last  prayer  was  uttered  and  the  solemn 
strains  from  the  organ  called  the  mourners  to 
take  a  last  fond  look  upon  the  face  of  the  de¬ 
parted,  she  slowly  arose,  and,  leaving  the  church 
with  downcast  look,  wended  her  way  among  the 
graves  until  she  came  to  one  newly  dug  near 
the  railing  fronting  on  Fulton  street,  and  nearly 
opposite  me.  Gazing  for  a  moment  from  be¬ 
neath  the  thick  vail  down  into  the  deep,  cold 
ground,  she  silently  dropped  a  small  white  rose¬ 
bud  into  its  depths,  and  then  turned  to  depart 
with  that  same  slow  and  mournful  step. 
I  was  troubled  to  think  who  this  strango 
young  being  could  be,  who  seemed  so  deeply 
to  mourn  over  the  departed,  and  yet  shun  all 
sympathy  from  those  who  came  to  pt'rform  the 
same  sad  duty.  But  my  doubts  were  soon  re¬ 
lieved,  painfully  so ;  for  when  the  solemn  night 
came,  and  the  church  clock  had  just  struck  the 
hour  of  eleven,  and  the  streets  were  compara¬ 
tively  deserted,  I  saw  the  same  lone  figure 
stealing  silently  by  the  railing  and  turn  down 
Fulton  street  nntil  she  came  abreast  of  the  new¬ 
ly-made  grave.  As  she  turned  to  look  back  to 
see  that  none  followed,  the  full  moon  shone 
bright  npon  her  upturned  face,  and  I  shuddered 
a.s  I  recognized  the  features  of  one  of  those 
unfortunate  beings  that  are  to  be  seen  diiily 
riding  and  promenading  Broadway,  dressqd  in 
the  most  expensive  robes,  and  with  faces  weai^ 
ing  a  smile  that  seems  almost  ghostly  in  its 
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unmeaiiingncui.  1  Lad  often  remarked  her 
above  all  the  rest,  for  ehe  was  very  beautiful 
and  seemed  rather  to  keep  herself  aloof  from 
those  of  her  kind,  and  was  even  more  extrava¬ 
gant  than  any  of  them  in  her  dress  ;  and  now 
what  a  contrast  1  She  looked  in  dress  like  the 
village  maidens  that  used  to  play  around  me 
in  days  gone  by,  in  the  old  woods.  Her  dress 
was  plain  and  simple,  yet  neat.  It  was  evi¬ 
dently  dd,  though  kept  with  csltc, perhaps  as  a 
relic  of  happier,  purer  days — os  a  talisman  to 
carry  her  back  to  childhood's  hours,  when  she 
was  as  juire  in  thought  or  deed  as  the  birds 
that  caroled  their  joyous  song  aljove  her  head. 
I  saw  a  tear  as  it  tremblingly  glistened  in  the 
moonlight,  and  then  fell  from  the  long  lashes 
and  coursed  slowly  down  her  pale  cheek. 
Kindly  feelings  were  overflowing  the  breast  of 
this  “  lost  angel,”  yearning  once  more  for  the 
innocency  of  childhood,  and  in  agony  her  lips 
parted,  and  she  spoke  iu  heart-broken  sen¬ 
tences  : 

'•  O !  George,  I  have  come  for  the  last  time, 
(and  she  stretched  her  arms  between  the  iron 
bars  and  clasped  the  newly  erected  grave-stone,) 
and  to  forgive  you  all,  yes  all ;  and  the  past  i: 
now  to  me  but  a.s  a  long  troubled  dream.  1 
sec  you  now  only  as  in  tlie  hai)py  days  of  girl¬ 
hood,  when,  placing  this  token  of  love  upon  my 
linger,  you  swore  to  love  and  protect  me.  I 
sec  again  the  old  homestead,  and  am  once  more 
seated  by  the  hearth-stone  waiting  your  com¬ 
ing.  The  same  moon  is  shedding  its  light  upon 
me  now  that  lit  our  patliway  then,  and  I  am 
living  again  upon  your  smile.  0 !  George, 
George,  look  down  upon  me  but  once  more, 
and  tell  me  you  hear  me  say  I  forgive  and 
forget  all — the  days  and  nights  of  long  suffer¬ 
ing — the  days  of  guilt  and  shame ;  my  heart 
warms  to  you  as  of  old,  and  I  implore  you 
to  look  down  upon  me  for  one  moment,  for 
I  cannot,  do  not,  think  you  dead.  Ah  1  yes, 
dearest,  now  I  feel  again  your  arm  about 
me,  and  hear  your  voice  calling  my  name.  1 
come,  yes  I  come,  and  we  will  once  more  Ijc 
united.” 

Grasping  a  sprig  of  leaves  from  beside  the 
newly  made  mound,  she  placed  them  in  her 
)>osom.  and  then  hurriedly  wended  her  way  to¬ 
ward  tlie  river.  I  saw  her,  os  with  quickened 
step  she  desceuded  the  pier,  and  with  clasped 
Iiands  bent  her  head  one  moment  as  if  in  pray¬ 
er.  As  the  clock  struck  the  hour  of  twelve, 
the  spray  dasthed  upon  the  pier,  and  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  her  form  was  buried  in  the  deep  waters  of 
the  Hudson. 

[To  be  continaed.] 


SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

We  have  in  our  studio  a  copy  of  this  tmly 
superb  engraving,  which  is  to  be  furnished  to 
the  subscribers  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Art  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  year  18A6. 

The  work  is  eighteen  by  twenty  inches,  and 
probably  no  engraving  of  the  size  has  ever 
appeared  in  this  country  so  carefully  aud 
elaborately  finished,  not  only  in  its  more  promi¬ 
nent  features,  but  in  the  minutest  details  of  the 
w'ork.  The  rafters  of  the  cottage,  the  kettle 
upon  the  hob,  the  boy  cast  in  shadow  by  the 
table,  with  his  trowsers  rolled  up,  and  holding 
a  young  dog  in  his  arms,  are  all  as  finely  toned 
as  the  group  around  the  evening  table. 

In  calling  this  picture  “  Saturday  Night”  the 
artist  has  run  the  risk  of  being  supposed  to  have 
illustrated  the  familiar  poem  of  Burns,  entitled 
the  “  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night,”  so  exquisitely 
alive  with  the  best  and  most  genial  emotions  of 
our  nature : 

“  TIio  sire  turns  o’er  with  patriarclisl  grace, 

Tire  big  ba’  Bible,  once  his  lather’s  pride 
•  But  this  is  an  English  rather  than  a  Scotch 
scene  ;  it  is  Episcopalian,  and  not  Presbyterian. 
It  is  the  neighboring  curate,  not  the  sire. 

‘‘  1  IU  honn<‘t  rev’rcnlly  laid  a8ide, 

His  ‘lyarthaffetfi*  wearing  thia  an’  bare:*’ 

And  to  our  mind  what  is  thus  gained  in  gen¬ 
tility  is  lost  in  tlie  picturesque — but  in  (be  pale 
of  art  prescribed  to  himself  by  the  artist,  the 
achievement  is  complete.  The  grouping  is  of 
itself  a  study  ;  the  attitudes  are  entirety  life¬ 
like  and  pleasing.  The  curve  of  the  wrist  in 
the  folded  hands  of  the  standing  figure  is  as 
real  and  faithful  to  nature  as  a  living  arm. 
Tlie  face  of  the  curate  is  a  study.  His  good 
English  blood  and  comfortable  office  will  out  in 
the  shape  of  a  rotund  figure,  and  a  face  difficult 
to  be  schooled  into  the  odor  of  sanctity.  Yet 
the  artist  has  triumphed  over  the  difficulties, 
and  not  only  delineated  such  a  face,  but  has 
happily  delineated  the  expression  of  sanctity 
doing  its  best  for  expression.  The  face  of  the 
curate’s  wife  is  sweet  and  pure,  and  that  of  the 
young  girl  at  her  side  is  gently  subdued  to  the 
occasion.  The  whole  is  a  study,  and  forms  an 
admirable  picture  for  the  walls  of  a  family 
sitting-room. 

TITLES. 

If  you  are  writing  to  a  man  of  unmistakable 
distinction  it  is  perfectly  w;ell-brcd,  and  implies 
a  delicate  compliment,  to  address  him  without 
any  title  whatever.  If  he  has  magnitude  of 
genius,  he  is  very  far  superior  to  anything  like 
Esquire  or  D.  D.  There  can  be  but  one  Daniel 
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Webster,  but  one  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  or 
John  Neal,  or  Theodore  Parker,  one  William 
Cullen  Bryant.  Any  prefix  to  the  names  of 
such  is  simply  foolish  or  impertinent.  No  one 
would  say  Mr.  William  Shakespeare,  or  John 
Hilton,  Esq.,  or  Monsieur  Lamartine.  If  you 
address  a  small  litcrateiir,  treat  him  tenderly 
and  respectfully  as  a  youngling,  and  call  him 
Esquire  by  all  means,  or  Professor.  If  you  ad¬ 
dress  a  snob  of  any  grade  or  profession,  apply 
as  many  honors  to  him  as  you  can ;  it  is  his 
only  chance  of  distinction. 

If  you  are  writing  to  a  woman  through  the 
post-office,  do  not  put  either  Mrs.  or  Miss  upon 
the  superscription,  but  write  her  name  out  in 
full,  as  Jane  Hamilton  Jones,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Christian  name  decides  the  sex,  and  it 
is  no  concern  of  the  public  to  know  whether 
she  is  marri(;d  or  single  ;  indeed,  it  has  no  right 
to  know  anything  about  it. 

If  you  ar^  writing  to  a  woman  of  distinction 
in  her  own  right,  not  a  distinction  reflected 
from  the  genius  or  official  position  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  addressing 
her  by  her  husband’s  cognomen.  That  is,  do 
not  address  Angelina  Clementina  Nubbins,  the 
celebrated  poet,  as  Mrs.  W'illiam  Henry  Nul)- 
bins,.thereby  giving  Mr.  William  Henry  Nul)- 
bins  a  fictitious  importance,  when  the  right  of 
distinction  is  exclusively  the  wife’s. 

Many  women  are  very  weakly  and  foolishly 
fond  of  arrogating,  in  the  same  way,  the  honors 
which  of  right  belong  only  to  their  husband. 
Thus  we  have  Mrs.  Dr.  Mulligan,  and  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  John  Smith,  Ac.  This  argues  a  ridiculous 
vanity  on  the  part  of  both  husband  and  wife, 
and  is  not  in  good  taste  ;  but  if  the  weaknesses 
of  people  ran  in  such  a  channel,  and  your 
friend  is  desirous  of  figuring  as  a  D.  D.  and  an 
Hon.  by  proxy,  do  not  offend  her  by  addressing 
her,  as  the  mother  or  wife  of  one  truly  gn-at 
would  prefer,  simply  as  Mary  Washington,  or 
Elizabeth  Fry. 

- - 

BEARDS. 

Shakespeare  saith : 

“  He  that  hath  a  bean!  ta  more  than  a  youth. 

And  he  that  hath  none  la  lesa  than  a  man 
Which  indicateth  the  estimation  in  which  the 
great  poet  held  this  proof  and  privilege  of  man¬ 
hood.  Again  he  maketh  one  to  say : 

“  Xow  Jore,  In  hU  next  commodity  of  hair, 

.Send  you  a  beard.  ” 

So  long  as  the  beard  is  the  sign  of  dignity  in 
the  sex  it  is  well  to  wear  it,  for  any  man  with 
a  beard  is  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  carry  him¬ 
self  in  seemly  wise.  A  furious  minded  man 


plucketh  himself  by  the  beard,  which  becometh 
in  that  way  an  external  conscience,  a  promptei 
as  it  were,  to  decorum. 

The  vain  man  curleth  his  beard  with  his 
fingers,  the  conceited  man  stroketh  it  with  his 
hand  gently.  The  choleric  man  hath  it  short 
and  crisp — the  sensual  man  thick  and  coarse — 
the  man  of  sentiment  hath  it  soft  and  flowing — 
the  timid  man  spare.  The  boy  is  beautiful  with 
the  “  down  upon  his  chin.”  The  while,  flowing 
beard  of  a  Nestor  is  magnificent.  We  never 
think  of  the  princely  Abraham,  e.xcept  as  with 
a  long  white  beard  and  turban. 

The  line  old  cavaliers  of  Elizabeth’s  time 
were  brave  and  courteous,  because  of  the  beard  ; 
the  Roman  inquisitor  is  cruel  because  he  is 
shorn.  Truly  there  is  philo.sophy  in  a  beard. 


DIAMONDS  AND  RUBIES. 

WIDOWHOOD. 

Mark  how  the  wMowed  turtle,  liaTin^  lost 
The  faithful  partner  of  her  rojal  heart, 

Stretches  her  fechle  win^  from  coast  to  coast — 
Hunts  every  path<->thiQks  every  shade  doth  jKirt 
Her  absent  love  and  her  ;  at  length,  unsped, 

She  re*bi»takes  her  to  her  lonely  bed, 

And  there  bewails  her  everlasting  widow-head. 

[Quarles. 

UfSriREI)  WOMANHOOD. 

I  This  is  such  a  creature, 

Would  she  b(‘gin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else  ;  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  but  bid  follow.  [Shakespeare. 

PROGRKaS. 

I  see  that  which  Augustine  saw  not,  and  those  that 
come  after  me  will  see  that  which  1  ace  not.  [Luther. 

More  evil  truths  are  discovered  by  the  corruption  of  t!ie 
heart  than  by  the  penetration  of  the  mind.  [Talleyrand. 

BAD  MEN. 

Tis  you  that  say  it,  not  I.  Yon  do  the  deeds, 

And  your  ungodly  deeds  find  me  the  words. 

[So{Aocles. 

The  road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  desire  is  indeed 
smooth,  and  of  easy  descent ;  and  the  desires  of  most 
men  are  vicious,  because  they  have  never  known  or  trit^l 
the  enjoyments  of  virtue.  [Hutarcli. 


TOTHB  ARTBAN. 

The  seed  ye  sow  another  reaps  ; 

The  wealth  ye  find  another  keep.s ; 

The  robes  ye  weave  another  wears  ; 

Tlie  arms  ye  forge  another  bears. 

Sow  seed — ^bnt  let  no  tyrant  reap  ; 

Find  wealth — let  no  imposter  heap ; 

Weave  robea— let  not  the  idle  wear ; 

Forge  armi^*ln  your  defense  to  beer. 

[Shelley. 

Xothing  is  more  narrowing  to  the  mind  <~nothing  so 
engenders  trivisUty,  tale-bearing,  trickery,  mischief  and 
lying— as  being  eternally  shut  np  in  the  same  apartment 
together,  with  no  employment  save  keeping  up  an  inces- 
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Mint  chatter.  When  every  one  in  busied  there  U  no  talk- 
ingf  unless  where  there  is  something  to  be  said. 

[Rousseau. 

Wliile  Mrs.  Slddons  wks  giving  her  readings  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  to  a  brilliant  and  admiring  drawing-room,  one  of 
tlie  servants  in  the  hall  below  was  saying  :  What,  1  find 
the  old  lady  is  making  as  much  noise  as  ever  I”  So  little 
is  there  in  common  between  the  different  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  and  so  impossible  is  It  to  reconcile  the  diTerMitie> 
of  custom  and  knowledge  which  separate  them. 

[Uazlitt. 

OLD  GRIMES. 

The  name  of  this  venerable,  “  good  old  man 
has  been  a  household  word  with  the  American 
people  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The  ballad 
which  embalms  his  memory  has  become  a  New 
England  classic.  We  have,  therefore,  commis¬ 
sioned  our  artist  to  take  the  portrait  of  the 

fine  old  gentleman  ”  as  he  sat  in  his  arm-chair, 
together  with  the  .portrait  of  his  rmaifis,  left 
upon  his  chair  after  the  good  old  man  had  de¬ 
parted. 

This  ballad,  which  has  the  genuine  vein  of 
humor,  was  written  by  Albert  G.  Green,  of 
Rhode  Island,  a  graduate  of  Brown  University, 
and  was  a  production  of  his  college  days.  He 
is  the  author,  also,  of  several  other  poems  of 
decided  merit  and  of  a  more  serious  character. 

Old  Grimes  is  dead — that  good  old  man — 

We  ne’er  shaU  see  him  more  j 
He  wore  a  single-breasted  coat 
That  buttoned  down  before. 


His  heart  was  open  as  the  day, 

His  feelings  all  were  true  ; 

His  hair  was  some  inclined  to  gray, 
He  wore  it  in  a  cue. 

Wbene’er  was  heard  the  voice  of  i>ai 
His  breast  with  pity  burned  ; 

Hie  Urge  round  hea<1  upon  his  cane 
From  ivory  was  turned. 

Tims,  ever  prompt  at  pity’s  call, 

He  knew  no  base  design ; 

His  eyes  were  dark,  and  rather  small. 
His  nose  was  aquUinc. 

He  lived  at  peace  with  all  mankind, 
In  friendship  he  was  true  ; 

His  coat  had  pocket  holes  behind, 

His  pantaloons  were  blue. 

But  poor  old  Grimes  is  now  at  n'st. 
Nor  fears  misfortune's  frow  n  ; 

He  had  a  double-breasted  rest, 

The  stripes  ran  up  and  down. 

He  modest  merit  sought  to  find. 

And  pay  it  its  desert ; 

He  had  no  malice  in  his  mind,  ^ 

No  ruffle  on  his  shirt. 

His  neighbors  he  did  not  abuse, 

Was  sociable  and  gay  ; 

He  wore  not  rights  and  lefts  for  shoes 
But  changed  them  every  day. 

His  knowledge,  hid  from  public  gnze. 
He  never  brought  to  view  ; 

Nor  made  a  oeiia  town-meeting  days. 
As  many  iieopli  do. 

Tlius,  undisturbed  by  anxious  cares, 
His  peaceful  moments  ran  ; 

And  every  body  said  he  was 
.4*  fine  old  gentleman. 
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OLIO  SEASONINGS. 

YoONO  America  in  the  femiuine  is  certainly  becoming 
very  demon^itrative.  Recently  a  boy  and  girl,  brother  and 
•bter,  were  at  play  together  upon  a  piazza  ;  the  latter 
bad  caught  a  fire-fly,  or  lightning  bug,’’  aa  the  children 
call  them,  which  tdie  held  in  her  hand.  I*reaeutly  a  quar¬ 
rel  arose,  which  called  the  mother  to  the  scene  of  action. 
Little  miss  had  torn  the  hat  of  young  master,  and  given 
him  a  blow  upon  the  cheek. 

Why,  you  naughty  girl,  what  made  you  do  to?”  cried 
the  mother. 

o  Because  he  touched  my  bug  and  took  ike  lightning  out 
was  the  scientific  reply. 

Another  young  lady  of  seven  years  was  engaged  in  a 
itharp  altercation  with  a  group  of  girls  of  the  same  age, 
when  a  mild  spoken  boy  of  eight  ventured  to  remonstrate. 
He  was  met  by  a  sharp  box  upon  the  ear  by  the  miss  of 
seven,  with  the  pithy  speech, 

**  I'll  teach  you  next  time  not  to  dip  into  my  quarrels.** 

AvECiH'rKs  OK  Sidney  Smith. — Ho  said  tliat  — -  was  so 
fond  of  contradiction  that  he  would  throw  up  the  window 
^  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  contradict  the  watchman 
who  was  calling  the  hour. 

When  bis  physician  advised  him  to  take  a  walk  upon 
an  empty  stomach,”  Smithasked— Upon  whose?” 

Lady  Cook,”  said  Smith,  was  once  so  moved  by  a 
charity  sennon,  that  she  begged  me  to  lend  her  a  guinea 
for  her  contribution.  I  did  so.  She  never  repaid  me, 
and  spent  it  on  herself.” 

A  SHARPER,  who  had  pawned  his  hat,  going  ont  of  church 
in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  snatched  a  man’s  hat  from  under 
his  arm.  The  poor  fellow,  feeling  his  liat  gone,  cried, 
**  Hiey  have  stolen  my  hat  1”  The  sliarper,  immediately 
putting  the  hat  on  his  head,  and  covering  it  with  both  his 
hands,  exclaimed,  **Have  they?  I  defy  them  to  take 
wine.'” 

<  A  Frenchman  asked  quarter  of  a  Highlander  at  Water¬ 
loo.  1  can’t  spare  your  life,”  said  the  mountaineer — 
**  but  ask  me  any  other  favor,  and  I'll  grant  it  with  pleas¬ 
ure.  * 

ADDISON’S  COUPUCT  TO  A  BtOCKHBAD. 

You  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come : 

Knock  as  you  please,  there’s  nobody  at  home. 

THE  FOOL  AND  THE  POET. 

Sir,  I  admit  your  general  rule, 

That  every  poet  is  a  fool, 

But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  it, 

That  every  foul  is  not  a  poet.  [Addison. 

That  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit  is  thus  argued  by  Butler, 
Uie  author  of  Hudibras  : 

As  ’tis  a  greater  mystery  in  the  art 
Of  painting,  to  foreshorten  any  part 
Than  draw  it  out ;  so  ’tis  in  books  the  chief 
Of  all  perfections  to  be  plain  and  brief. 

Some  one  having  lavishly  lauded  Longfellow's  aphor¬ 
ism,  Suffer  and  be  strong,”  a  matter-of-fact  man  ob¬ 
served  that  it  was  merely  a  variation  of  the  old  English 
ailage,  ”  Grin  and  bear  it.” 

Cam  do  their  own  Kinong.— The  following  incident  is 
related  by  a  paper  published  in  Elmira,  New  York  : 

”  Not  a  thousand  miles  from  this  village  lives  a  very 
exacting  landholder.  He  makes  his  tenants  *come  to 
time  *  on  the  day  the  rent  becomes  due.  and  will  only  re¬ 
lax  bis  stem  decrees  when  a  handsome  woman  is  in  ques¬ 


tion.  Not  long  since  he  called  for  LU  rent  of  a  very 
wortliy  mecliauic,  who,  by  the  way,  rejotcet  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  pretty  little  wife.  The  husband  was  not  at 
home  when  Shylock  called,  and  he  was  enchanted  with 
the  pretty  little  wife  of  the  tenant.  She  could  not  liqui¬ 
date  the  amount  due  ;  but  the  landlord,  becoming  really 
enamored,  told  her  be  would  give  her  a  receipt  in  full  for 
just  one  kiss. 

‘  Sir,’  said  she,  *  myself  and  husband  are  very  poor ; 
perhaps  we  cannot  pay  our  rent ;  but  1  tell  you,  Sir, 
we’re  not  so  poor  but  that  we  can  do  our  own  kiaung.’  ” 


A  Smart  Dot.— When  lieutenant-Govemor  Patterson 
was  Speaker  of  the  Legislature,  some  dozen  boys  pre- 
si'nteil  themselves  for  the  place  of  messenger,  a.H  is  usual 
at  the  oi>ening  of  tho  House,  lie  inquired  their  names, 
and  into  their  oondition,  in  order  that  he  might  make  the 
proi»er  selection.  He  came,  in  the  course  of  his  examina¬ 
tion  to  a  small  boy  about  ten  years  old,  a  bright  looking  lad. 
**  Well,  Sir,”  said  be,  **  what  is  your  name?” 

John  Hancock,  Sir,”  replied  the  boy. 

What  I”  said  the  Speaker,  you  are  not  the  (me  that 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are  you  I” 

**  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  lad,  stretching  himself  to  his 
utmost  proportions,  **  but  I  would  if  I  bad  been  there.” 
f^You  can  be  one  of  the  messengers,”  said  the  Speaker. 


Here,  you  little  rascal,  walk  up  here  and  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  yourself— where  have  you  been?”  “After the 
girls,  father.”  “  Did  you  ever  know  me  to  do  so  when  I 
was  a  boy?”  “No,  Sir,  hut  mother  did.”  “My  son, 
you  had  better  go  to  bed.” 


“  Prat,  Sir,”  said  a  judge,  angrily,  to  a  blunt  oM  Qua¬ 
ker,  from  whom  no  direct  answer  could  be  obtained,  “  do 
you  know  what  we  sit  here  for?”  “Yes,  verily,  1  do,” 
said  the  Quaker ;  “  three  of  you  for  four  dollars  eaeli  a 
day,  and  the  fat  one  in  the  middle  for  four  thousand  a 
year.” 

Said  a  lady  in  fashionable  dress,  “  little  boy,  can  I  go 
through  this  gate  to  the  river?” 

Boy.  “  Pr’hapa  you  can.  A  load  of  hay  wentthrough 
this  morning.” 

**  Sonny,  dear,”  said  a  fond  mother,  you  have  a  dirty 
face.” 

“  Can’t  help  it  mam,  dad’s  a  Black  Republican.” 


LET  ME  BE  A  FANTASY. 

BY  ELiZAIlRTU  OAKEN  SMITH. 

Like  the  faint  breathing  of  a  distant  lute, 

Heard  in  the  hush  of  evening,  still  and  low. 

For  which  we  lingering  listen,  though  ’tis  mule, 

1  would  be  unto  Thee,  and  nothing  moe— 

O  t  nothing  moe. 

Or  like  the  wind-liarp,  trembling  to  its  pain 
With  music  joy,  half  covetous  of  woe, 

Ere  it  shall  sing  itself  to  sleep  again, 

So  I  would  iiass  to  Thee  and  be  no  moe— 

A. breath,  no  moe. 

like  luster  of  a  stone  which  wakens  thought 
Pure  as  the  cold,  far-gleaming  mountain  snow, 

like  water  to  its  crystal  beauty  wrought, 

Like  all  sweet  &ncy  dreams,  but  nothing  moc^ 
A  shade,  no  moe. 

Like  gleams  of  better  worlds,  and  better  truth, 
Which  our  lone  hours  of  aspiration  know, 

I  would  renew  to  Thee  the  dreams  of  youth, 
Touch  Thy  good-angel  wings  ;  0  I  noihiug 
0  I  never  moe. 
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FASH  ION  PLATES; 

RXGRAVKD  rOR  THR  rXlTBD  flTATSa  MAOAZINI. 

Wai.kixo  Toii-KT.— a  crape  bonnet  trimmed  with  blonde 
and  having  a  short  rail  /w/iera/ricc,  that  is  tosaj,  straiglit 
at  the  edge  and  of  a  round  shape  behind.  Inside  the 
front  tliere  is  a  band  of  blonde  quilled,  and  also  a  bouquet 
of  pomegranate  flowers.  Blonde  lappets.  Strings  of  No. 
22  ribbon.  Silk  dress  and  jacket,  ornamented  with  but¬ 
tons  and  silk  trimming  with  tassels,  matching  the  stuff. 
The  jacket  body  is  high  and  fits  tight ;  the  upper  part  is 
rut  straight  way  of  the  stutf.  and  the  lappets  are  all  of  a 
piece  with  it,  there  being  no  seam  at  the  waist.  The  full¬ 
ness  of  the  lappets  is  obiained>by  the  sloping  of  the  cut. 
There  is  a  seam  down  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  the 
seam  in  front  supplies  the  place  of  plaits.  Tlie  sleeve  is 
composed  of  two  bell-shape  flounces.  Beginning  at  the 
shoulder,  there  Is  a  row  of  buttons  sewed  on  the  scam 
down  the  front  quite  to  tha  bottom  of  the  lappets.  Two 
buttons  are  placed  at  the  waist  behind.  Along  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  jacket  is  sewed  a  passementerie  trimming,  the 
bead  of  which  consists  of  small  rings  from  which  proceed 
cords  that  form  a  network  by  passing  through  little  balls. 
Small  tassels  of  twisted  silk  hang  .down  all  round.  The 
same  trimmiDg,  but  smaller,  is  put  round  the  edge  of  each 


flouuce  of  the  Bleeres.  The  skirt  is  plain.  Lace  collar. 
A  puffed  tuUe  under-hU^ve  with  a  row  of  lace. 

Toiurr  for  Home. — Natural  hair  with  the  addition  of  s 
black  velvet  ornament  bt^hind.  The  hair,  parted  down 
the  middle,  is  made  to  form  wide  puffed  bandeaux,  each 
of  which  ends  in  a  coarse  and  rery  loose  plat  turned  back 
and  rounding  on  the  neck.  Press  with  a  double  skirt, 
made  of  white  organdi  with  broad  colored  stripes.  Body 
high  (straight  way  of  the  stuff,)  gathered  at  the  waist 
Sb^vc  straight  way  of  the  stuff,  nearly  plain  at  top  and 
forming  three  plaits  lengthwise,  then  two  puffs  gathered 
snd  terminated  by  a  flounce,  (the  puffs  and  flounce  being 
of  the  same  piece.)  Under  the  flounce  are  placed  some 
tulle  ruches  for  the  purpose  of  supiK)rting  it  and  filling 
up  the  vacancy.  Tunic  skirt  having  four  widths  and  a 
hem  five  inches  deep.  Long  skirt  haring  four  widths  and 
a  half  and  a  hem  six  inches  deep.  Sa.sh  of  No.  80  ribbon, 
striped  with  the  same  colors  as  the  dress  on  a  white 
ground.  A  tullo  ruche  round  the  neck.  Under-dress  of 
white  silk  very  low  In  the  body. 

- ^  - 

nonruL  Tocth. — You  want  a  flogging,  that’s  what 
you  do  I”  said  a  parent  to  his  unruly  son. 

I  know  it,  dad,  but  I’ll  try  to  get  along  without  it.” 


